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BIOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION. 


A n adequate biography of the historian of the Dutch 
Republic remains a dcsidcratinu. His life-long 
friend, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, says of his own 
beautiful memoir, “ It is still but an outline, which may 
serve a present need, and perhaps be of some assis- 
tance to a future biographer.” This is too modest an 
estimate of the memorial, even had the anticipated 
biographer appeared, but it was a sincere recognition 
of the large representative character of Motley and of 
his unique personality. Under the shadow of an un- 
timely death it was the friend rather than the author 
that rose again in every heart that had known him — 
the generous, affectionate, modest, magnanimous friend 
— and it is fortunate for the world that one like unto 
him in this respect survived to enshrine his brother- 
spirit in a lasting memorial. Twelve years later (1889) 
George William Curtis, assisted by Motley’s family, 
edited two volumes of selections from his correspon- 
dence which added much to our knowledge of the 
man and of the historian. The preface to these 
volumes, and the long periods unrepresented by any 
letters, reveal the extreme caution that was deemed 
necessary, especially with regard to Motley’s diplo- 
matic career, which involved the names of eminent 
public men. It is to be feared that when the lapse of 
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lime has rendered these reservations unimportant, 
those of his contemporaries most competent to deal 
with all the facts will have disappeared. 

Yet, valuable as a detailed biography of Motley 
would be, few authors have been more fully embodied 
in their works than he, because few so uncon.sciously* 
Three years after the publication of the “ Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” writing to an intimate friend, he 
casually said, “ 1 had not first made up my mind to 
write a histor)% and then cast about to take up a sub- 
ject : my subject had taken me up. drawn me on, and 
absorbed me into itself.” His literary choice had 
been in another direction ; his ambition was to write 
romances ; but they were not organic, not in his hone 
and sinew. Those who carcfulh’ read tliis ivork, which 
“took up” Motley in his thirty-second year, and 
“ drew him on ” from land to land, lilirar^* to library, 
absorbing eight years of life, will then find in the .story 
of his early life, and of his anccstrc*. that he was a pro- 
duct of the history' he wrote. A history so brave, that 
even its historian's name .sccm.s characteristic, if, with 
Robert I'crguson. we trace it to ?;;^/, Old High German 
for Vith'ur Teutonic Name-System," p{>. e.td, 237 )- 

Thc historian's great-great-grandfather, John .Motley, 
cmigratcri from Belfast, Ireland, lr> ioilmouth I'now 
Btwtland). Maine. Two of his gnuuisons e;tabli'.h''’‘d 
themselves in Bos ton f iKo?), as partners in conuncivia! 
btisiitcss, which juospcrctl. One of thc-e m.anied 
Anna, rlauglvter of tlu: Rev. John Lothrop. gtv'ut- 
gr.md'on tif a minister of the '..ame nanw uh.o in 
I'.ngl.and h-id Ik-vo irnpri' feicd for Xoticonfu nut)' 
Ann.?'-, nu'ihof v.-.o. .t slaughter ilv' Res', i^-unuci 
( h", f i— y, <lr .‘‘ended from tlw aro'j.oit f.tmily *>f 
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Chicheleys- in Northamptonshire. Thomas and Anna 
• Motley had the reputation of being the handsomest 
couple in Boston. Thomas had also some literary repu- 
tation, having written several of the “Jack Downing” 
papers. His contentment with a modest fortune, and 
dislike of speculative ventures, forbade great wealth. 
His residence was in Dorchester, a suburb of Boston, 
where his second son, John Lothrop Motley, was born 
April 15th, 1814. 

Here, one might suppose, were clerical tributaries 
sufficient to carry the young Motley away in a current 
of Puritanism. But in cultured Boston society that 
long winter was over and gone ; the voice of Channing 
was heard in the land, and the liberal breath was felt 
in all sects and amid all formulas. Descent from 
several generations of religious ministers already 
meant the cumulative culture which wa.s the best in- 
heritance of best men — of Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
and Motley. The old regime was unknown in the 
refined home at Dorchester, presently given up for 
one in a central part of Boston. King’s Chapel had 
gently exchanged Athanasius for Arius by a few 
modifications in the prayer-book devoutly cherished 
to this day, and the Motleys, like other old families, 
moved with it. Young Motley was born into a literary 
atmosphere. Being of a somewhat delicate constitution 
he was encouraged to take his part in the playground, 
and was expert in swimming and skating, but he also 
had the freedom of a fine library, and was an omni- 
vorous reader. Dr. Holmes has gathered many in- 
teresting memories d7 Motley’s boyhood. He managed • 
a literally attic theatre wherein he sjDouted Mark 
Antony’s oration over his shrouded comrades. One 
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of his playmates, afterwards the great anti-slaver)’’ 
orator, Wendell Phillips, remembered that he was . 
already, too, a novelist. ‘'He could not have been 
eleven years old when he began writing a novel. It 
opened, I remember, not with one solitaiy’’ horseman, 
but with two, riding up to an inn in the valie)* of the 
Housatonic. Neither of us had seen the Housatonic, 
but it sounded grand and romantic. Two chapters 
were finished.” At a suburban school he made good 
progress, and at eleven }'ears of age writes his brother 
a letter in fair French. Before his trvelfth j^ear he was 
placed at the school ofhighest repute in Massachusett.s, 
namely, “ Round Hill,” in the beautiful town of North- 
ampton. It was kept by Dr. Joseph Cogswell, a 
famous teacher in his time, assisted bj’- George 
Bancroft, whose fame as a historian Avas A’ct to be 
„ made. Here Motle}’ was a wayward pupil, but mani- 
fested eagerness for the acquisition of modern lan- 
guages. Bancroft taught him German. 

“ In the morning,” he reports to hi.s motlter, “ from half- 
past fu’c to scA’en I study French ; after breakfast 1 study 
Spanish from nine to half-p.i.st ten, when we go out and 
stay about ton or fifteen minutes : and Avhen we come in I 
study Greek until tAvch’c, when Ave are dismissed ; and in 
the afternoon I study Cicero and recite to Dr. Beck, a 
German.” 

Ho likes drawing, and has an cj-c fur natural beaut}*. 

“ I think this is a beautiful place. From my bet! I can 
.•:ee a branch of the Green Mountains, Motuit Tont and 
Holyoke too. 1 should like very tmifh to go up thcin.” 

I ilcrc Averc about sixty boy.s in the Round 11 il! 
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Academy, and the boarders were given each his 
separate garden to till. 

“ I have got some radishes growing,” he informs his 
father, but adds with more interest, 

“ I wish I had some books here to read. I wish, when you 
send me up my paint brushes, you would send some. I do 
not want you to send me up anything to eat or drink, but I 
Avish you Avould send me some books by the stage AAUth the 
paint brushes, I guess you have some in the house that I 
have not read ; you may have some possibly.” 

This was in May, 1S27, when examination for entrance 
at Harvard College Avas approaching, and after he had 
expressed in a previous letter some misgivings as to 
his standing in the Freshman class. 

In his published “ Correspondence ” there is no letter 
relating to his four years at Harvard College (1827-31). 
Fortunately, among his college-mates were men of 
great ability, able even in their boyhood to recognize 
the genius of this companion. The recollections sent 
by Wendell Phillips, Motley’s classmate, to Dr. 
Holmes, are especially interesting. 

“ During our first year in college, though the youngest in 
the class, he stood third, I think, or second in college rank, 
and ours Avas an especially able class. Yet to maintain this 
rank he neither cared nor needed to make any effort. Too 
young to feel any responsibilities, and not yet aAvake to any 
ambition,. he became so negligent that he Avas ‘rusticated’ 
(that is, sent aAvay from college for a time). Jie came back 
sobered, and Avorked rather more, but AA'ith no effort for 
college rank thenceforward. ... I did wonder at the dili- 
gence and painstakiil^, the drudgery shoAvn in his historical 
works. In early life he had no ‘industry, not needing it. 
All he cared for in a book he caught quickly — the spirit of 
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it, and all his mind needed or would use. This quickness 
of apprehension was marvellous. ... He had a small 
writing-table with a shallow drawer; I have often seen it 
half full of sketches, unfinished poems, soliloquies, a scene 
or two of a play, prose portraits of some pet characters, etc. 
These he would read to me, though he never volunteered to 
do so, and every now and then he burnt the whole and' 
began to fill the drawer again.” 

Another classmate, Thomas E. Appleton, who had 
also been with him at Round Hill, writes : 

“ In his Sophomore year he kept abreast of the prescribed 
studies, but his heart was out of bounds, as it often had 
been at Round Hill when chasing squirrels or rabbits 
through forbidden forests. Already his historical interest 
was shaping his life. A tutor coming — by chance, let us 
hope — to his room, remonstrated with him upon the heaps 
of novels on his table. ‘Yes,’ said Motley, ‘ I am reading 
historically, and have come to the novels of the nineteenth 
century. Taken in the lump, they are very’ hard reading;’ ” 

Although Motley was thus burgeoning, as it were, 
with literary experiments, he never permitted the 
editor of the “ Collegian,” his admiring friend, to print 
but one piece — a translation from Goethe, “ rhe 
Ghost-seer.” He was already an enthusiastic lover of 
Goethe, and at one of the college c.xhibition.s wrote 
an essay on that master, which his old teacher. Dr. 
Cogswell, sent to Madame Goethe. She answered, ” I 
wish to sec the first book that young man will write." 
(Some years later Motlcj' cnjo}'ecl her pcr.sonal friend- 
ship in Germany.) After hLs grad#iation it) 
apprcntice.ship in all the arts and eccentricities and 
l)otentiaiitic.s of writing was continued in a foreign 
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field. In June, 1832, he i.'? at Gdttin.q:cn .Hlndyinij 
Civil Law with political philo.‘;ophy vvilh Saal- 

fclcl. history with Ihircn. II is graphic private letters 
dcscribini^ the .students' duels, then perhaps more brutal 
than now, ma\‘ have alarmed the parental heart, llis 
indulgent mother semis him an auloe;raph letter written 
by General George Washington to her philanthroj>ic 
father, the Rev. John I.othrop, in acknowledgement of 
a publication of the Boston Humane Society. 

“'rhe.se thing-s” 'vrites Washington. “ will draw upon you 
the blessings of tho.se who were nigh to perish. 'I'hese 
works of charity and goodwill toward.s men reflect, in my 
estimation, great lu.strc upon the author.s, and pro.s.ngc an 
era of still further improvement. How pitiful in the eye of 
rc.a.son and religion is that false ambition winch de.solatos 
the world with fire and sword for the purpo.ses of concpiest 
and fame, while compared to the minor virtues of making 
our neighbours and our fellow-tnen as happy as their frail 
conditions and perishable natures will permit them to be.” 

Here, indeed, was a talisman for a mother to .send 
her .son — na\^ for a grand fatlier to send his grandson 
— a plea for peace and humanity’ from the great soldier 
of Liberty’ ! 

The next step in this sketch brings me on a letter 
written in 1S78, just ninety'^ yeans after that of 
Washington, by^ Bismarck, with whom Motleys drank 
“ Bruderschaft.” It tvas written from Berlin to Dr. 
O. W. Holmes : 

“I met Motley at Gottingen in 1832 ; I am not sure if at 
the beginning of Easter Term or Michaelmas Term. He 
kept company with German students, though more addicted 
to study than we members of the fighting clubs (corps). 
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Although not ha\'ing mastered yet the German language, he 
exercised a marked attraction by a conversation sparkling 
Anth wit, humour, and originality. In autumn, 1S33, ha%-ing 
both of us migrated from Gottingen to Berlin for the prose- 
cution of our studies, we became fellow-lodgers in the house 
No. 16 1, Friedrich Strasse. There we lived in the closest 
intimacy, sharing meals and outdoor exercise. Motley by 
that time had arrived at talking German fluently he occu- 
pied himself not only in translating Goethe’s poem, ‘ Faust,’ 
but tried his hand even in composing German verses. En- 
thusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, B}Ton, Goethe, he used 
to spice his conversation abundantly with quotations from 
these his favourite authors. A pertinacious arguer — so 
much so that he sometimes watched my awakening in order 
to continue a discussion on some topic of science, poetry, or 
pcactical life, cut short b}* the chime of the small hours — he 
never lost his mild and amiable temper. Our faithful com- 
panion was Count Ale.vander Keyserling, a native of Cour- 
land, who has since achieved distinction as a botanist. 

“ Motley having entered the diplomatic service ol hLs 
countr}-, we had frequently the opportunity of renewing our 
friendly intercourse. At Frankfort he used to stay with me, 
the welcome guest of my wife ; we also met at Vienn.a, and. 
later, here. 'I'he last time I saw him was at Var/in. at the 
celebration of my ‘ silver wedding,' namely, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary. 

The most .'striking feature of his handsome and {lelivate 
appearance was uncommotily Large and beautiful oye<'. He 
never entered a drawing-room without exciting t!ie curiosity 
and sympathy of the ladies." 

In his x'otJih Motley rornainc<l at Berlin Ics-^ than .a 
year, his .studies there lx;ing niatnly given to fnterna- 
tional law. J Ic made acquaintance with some eminent 
people there and in other parts of Germany, I>cing 
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cspccinliy clmrmccl by Ticclc, in Dresden, whom ho 
found translalini; Shakespeare (1S3.}). Vienna, Paris, 
Rome, Naples, Sicily, were included in his tours from 
the summer of i S34 to that of i b’35, which was given to 
Ireland, Scotland, and England. In the autumn of 
1835 returned to Boston and set himself to regular 
law studies. 

His friends supposed that he meant to adopt law 
as a profession. He no doubt regarded practice as an 
eventual possibility, but it is certain that his ambition 
lay in the republic of letters. Park Benjamin, then 
editing the “ New lingland Magazine " (Boston), was 
very active in the literary world. In March, 1837, 
Motley married Man- Benjamin, sister of the editor, 
and in tin’s union he was fortunate beyond the lot of 
most men of letters. 

He was not fortunate, however, in his first book, 
“ iMorton’s Hope; or, the Memoirs of a Provincial." It 
was published in 1S39 in New York (Harpers), and was 
anonj’inous. There is some mj'stery about this novel. 
Although, as I am informed, the contract for publica- 
tion was made with Motley personally, it seems incre- 
dible that the proofs could have passed under his 
revision. The young hero, being in Prague (Europe), 
receives a letter from America, dated “June, 1777," 
summoning him to the Revolution. By June 14th his 
preparations for returning arc all made, and he reaches 
America May 1 5th — just a month before he left Prague ! 
Of course, these cn'ata arc discovered by comparison 
of different pages, but among others it is notable that 
General Gates twice becomes “ Yates " on one page. 
The manuscript may have been written while he was 
at Gottingen and Berlin, where many of the incidents 
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occur, with some later compositions interspersed. At 
any rate, the book would appear to be one of those 
accumulations of literary scraps and experiments 
which his college-mate (Phillips) remembers filling 
his desk until they were all burnt, a fate which the 
author sometimes regretted had not befallen “ Morton’s 
Hope.” I have learned that soon after Motley’s 
appointment as Minister to England, thirty years 
after the appearance of “ Morton’s Hope,” it was an- 
nounced that some London house would republish 
that novel “ by the United States’ Minister.” Motley 
was disturbed by this, but he could not tell exactly 
how much or how little he was likely to be troubled 
by such publication. He possessed no cop}’ of the 
book in London, and could hardly remember its con- 
tents. On applying for the copy in the British 
Museum he found it monopolized by the jiublishcr’s 
copyist, and, as time seemed important in the case and 
the volume could not be taken out of the librai}’, Mr. 
Winter Jones invited Mr. Motley to remain in the 
museum as his guest from Saturday to Mondaj’. Tlm.s 
during the Sunday tiie historian sat alone in the great 
library reading his own earliest volume, not, indeed, 
meeting therein “his dead self,” but a self sufficiently 
immature for him to repress, by some compensation, 
the proposed reprint. It is to be regretted, howev'cr, 
that a few copies were not secured at the time by the 
author for his intimate friends, for with whatever 
defects as a novel, it is, as Dr. lUilmc.s .c.ays, “ to lie 
studied as an autobiography, a prophecy, a record of 
aspirations disguised under a .series, of incidents which 
arc flung together with no more rcg.irrl tf> the tniitu'-' 
than .a pack of .shuffletl playing c.^rds,’* 'i'his is indeed 
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well known among Motley’s intimate friends, and it is 
therefore of importance to note that at this early period 
he was already engaged in historical studies. The fol- 
lowing quotation is of much interest: 

“ My uncle being a little startled at this index to the 
copiousness of my studies, saw fit to catechise me a little, 
and finding me as deplorably ignorant on all necessary sub- 
jects as I was intensely learned on matters, in his estimation, 
not worth a halfpenny, begged me seriously to turn my at- 
tention to history. The groundwork of my early character 
was plasticity and fickleness. I was mortified by this ex- 
posure of my ignorance, and disgusted with my former 
course' of reading. I now set myself violently to the study 
of histor}^ With my turn of mind, and with the prepos- 
terous habit which I had been daily acquiring, I could not 
fail to make as gross mistakes in the pursuit of this as of 
other branches of knowledge. I imagined, on setting out, 
a system of strict and impartial investigation of the sources 
of history. I was inspired with the absurd ambition, not 
uncommon to youthful students, of knowing as much as 
their masters. I imagined it necessary for me, stripling as I 
was, to study the authorities; and, imbued with the strict 
necessity of judging for myself, I turned from the limpid 
pages of the modern historians to the notes and authorities 
at the bottom of the page. These, of course, sent me back 
^to my monastic acquaintances, and I again found myself in 
such congenial company to a youthful and ardent mind as 
Florence of Worcester and Simon of Durham, the Venerable 
Bede, and Matthew Paris, and so on to the more modern 
and elegant pages of Froissart, Holinshed, Hooker, and 
Stowe. Infant as I was, I presumed to grapple with masses 
of learning almost beyond the strength of the giants of 
history. A spendthrift of my time and labour, I went out of 
my way to collect materials, and to build for myself, when I 
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slioiilcl haw knov/M liiat olcior and ;ihk:r architoctii had 
airc'aiiy apjM-oi^riaied ail that, ^vas worth j)ro.soi viii;: ; that the 
cfhiicc vras hitili, i!m quarr}’ exhausted, and that 1 was con- 
sequently only delving amidst rubbish From study- 

ing and investigating the sources of historj' witii my own 
eyes, I went a step further ^ I refused the guidance of modem 
writers ; and proceeding from one point of presumption to 
another, I came to the magnanimous conviction that I could 
not know history as I ought to know it, unless I mroU it for 
myself.” 


This must here suffice us from a particularly interest- 
ing chapter, “ Chateaux en Espagne,” which cleverly 
assumes the accent of confession for a valuable 'rccofd 
of early studies. It may be added that besides its 
realistic descriptions of German students' duels (and 
in one character some lineaments of Bismarck arc dis- 
coverable) the novel contains a .spirited sketch of the 
engagements of General Washington with the British 
at Trenton and Princetown in 1776. Seventy -seven 
pages are occupied with portrayal of aboriginal customs 
in America, derived, the author states, from standard 
works on Indian history^ 

So far as the public and the reviewers were con- 
cerned “ Morton’s Hope ” fell dead, and the young 
author, one of the most sensitive of men, was no doubt 
glad of an opportunity to c.xpcrimcnt in .some other 
held. This was promised by an appointment as 
Secretary of Legation at .St. Pclcr.sburg in the autumn 
of 1S41. It proved, however, a disappointment. He 
reached St. Petersburg on November i/tlr cast 

about to .':ce whether it wa.s a gaod place for hi', wife 
and two little ones left in Boston, di'-liiccd the riiniritc 
and the city, mailed his resignation January sot)), 
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1S42, and with a celerity explicable only by home- 
sickness made his wa}' back across the ocean. Ihit 
alas, on landing in America he was met by the grievous 
tidings of the death of his little boy. The loss of this 
only son and namesake was a bereavement long and 
keenly felt by the parents. 

His sta\- in St. Petersburg did not last quite three 
months, but no hour was lost. His wife and his 
mother received sparkling accounts of lus presentation 
at court, dancing at balls, and participation in solemn 
ceremonials which remind him of “ some prodigiously 
fine ballet,” though they do not excite such admiration 
as he expresses for Taglioni. He admires the Cxar : 
“ he is one of the handsomest men I ever saw, six feet 
three inches at least in height, and ‘ every inch a king.’ 
His figure is robust, erect, and stately, and his features 
are of great symmetr}*-, and his forehead and eye are 
singularly fine.” Motlc3^’s private letters from St. 
Petersburg, printed by Curtis, convey some uncon- 
scious portraiture of himself as at the age of twent)’^- 
seven, encased in court dress, he secures an intimate 
though brief view of royalty's solemn masquerade. 
He also explores the art treasures of the cit}'-, and 
comes under the spell of equestrian Peter, who looks 
“ as if, Scandinavian wizard as he was, he had just 
caused this vast collection of palaces and temples, this 
mighty, swarming city, to rise like an exhalation from 
the frozen swamps of the Neva with one wave of his 
hand.” He explains to his mother that Peter, despite 
a few foibles, such as murdering his son and beating 
his Prime Ministe,^ was a wonderful man, and “ he 
alone raised Russia out of the quagmire of barbarism, 
just as he raised St. Petersburg out of the morass.” 
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This was written in January, 1S42, and in October, 
1845 appeared the fift}* pages on Peter the Great 
which represent Motley’s entrance on his career as a 
historian. 

It is possible that Motley’s sentiments with regard 
to political affairs in America may have had some- 
thing to do with the resignation of liis sccretar3-siiip at 
St. Petersburg. 

He had been appointed bj* President Tjdcr, who as 
Vice-President had succeeded the deceased President 
Harrison. Tyler, though elected on the “ Whig ” ticket, 
at once came into collision with the famous part}' leader, 
Henr}' Clay, of whom Motlc}* was an enthusiastic 
admirer. On his return to Boston Motlc}' plunged 
into politics with much ardour, making some vigorous 
political speeches. He was always, indeed, an eloquent 
speaker. But he retired from that venture in disgust 
when his hero, Henr}’ Cla}', was defeated in the Pre- 
sidential contest with Polk. 

“ It has taken forty years of j)ublic life to prepare such a 
man for the Prc.s'iclency, and the result is that he can be 
beaten by anybody. Mr. Polk is anybody — -he is Mr, 
Quclconque.” 

This is from a letter to his brother-in-law, Park 
Benjamin, who had gone to reside in New York, aiul 
he adds satirically : 

“ If I had continued in active pnliiic.nl life I nu'yht h.oe 
risen to Ive a vote distributor, or fence-viewer, or •-.•Ir-ctm-tn, 
or hog-reeve, or sotnething of the kind.” 

I 

The election of Polk was a crisis iii American 
history : tlte government ]> ts-,cii under the ' tcplre of 
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slavery, and many of the finest men, especially the 
young scholars, became alienated from the Union 
itself, sj’mpathi/'ing more or less with the “ Garri- 
sonian ” abolitionists in demanding total separation of 
the free from the. slave States. The great orator, 
Wendell Phillips, Motley’s friend from their childhood, 
now became more pronounced in his advocacy of this 
doctrine, and there is little doubt that the historian’s 
feeling tended, though slowly and reluctantly, to the 
belief that separation was inevitable. I have a letter 
from Mr. Anthonj* I'roude, who first welcomed the 
American historian’s work, saying that he had been 
persuaded by Motley of the nccc.ssity of disunion, but 
that on the first note of Southern secession he (Motley) 
became a vehement Unionist. Such indeed was the 
course of all the “ disunionists,” who had by no means 
foreseen an armed rebellion of slavery which would 
open the wsay to its total extirpation. The anti-slavery 
man was no longer to be satisfied with half a loaf 
when the whole came within reach. However, Motley 
was by no means constituted for an agitator, even had 
he been convinced that separation between the free 
and the slave States was a cause to be urged. It is 
probable that Froude mistook his friend’s prediction 
for his policy. At thirty years of age the young 
admirer of Clay and Webster (to the latter as Secretary 
of State in 1841 his appointment to St. Petersburg 
was due) could not fail to be moved by their pathetic 
pleadings for the Union, and was by no means pre- 
pared to unite warmly in the disunionist erusade. He 
was, however, thoroughly disgusted with the political 
condition of the country, and, like many other scholars, 
repaired to his literary retreat. 
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From this retreat came two articles, printed in the 
“North American Review” — that on Peter the Great 
(1845), another on Balzac (1S47) — revealing to litcrarj' 
circles in America that an artistic writer had ap- 
peared ; but, not until 1849 did it become clear that 
this new writer meant to take original views of im- 
portant subjects, even to the disregard of patriotic 
prejudices. The essay which appeared in that year 
was on the “ Polity of the Puritans.” The article 
could never have been written by an}'onc but an 
American, and a descendant of Puritans, but it could 
not have been written by one limited by any traditional 
reverence to that bias from which so few even of 
the best New England minds have freed themselves. 
The writer dealt with the Puritans of ^Massachusetts 
with hereditary insiglit, yet frankl}^ as if he were 
writing of a country to which he was unrelated. It 
was probably the first competent judicial, statement 
on the subject ev'cr written in America. Bancroft, 
supposed to have settled all about the Puritans and 
tlicir polit}?^ in his first volume, fifteen }'car.s before, nov/ 
found himself challenged by his “ Round Mill ” pupil. 
Referring to Bancroft's statement, “ In the cabin of 
the ‘Ma}’flower’ liumnnity recovered it.s right.s, and 
instituted government on the basis of ‘equal laws’ for 
the ‘ general good,’ ” Motlc\' says ; 


“ ’I'hi.s little pious church congregation had hut one ohject ; 
they wished a resting-place for the .soles of their feet, 'riiey 
had been luintcd out of England liecau.<e they wottid not 


conform to Kpi.scojral wor.sliip, anrl hecause their foreheafis 
were branded, llieir tongtie.-' boiedtwith red-hot irons, an«i 
theii (Mrs rropjtcd front their hcMfls, if they did !»'*• 1 hey 
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growing up into Dutchmen, with all the loose, Sabbath- 
breaking, slipshod, continental habits which were most 
odious to their nostrils. To find a religious asylum, to find 
a place where they might hide ‘ themselves,’ as Milton ex- 
presses it, ‘ from the fury of the Bishops,’ they came to this 
wilderness. It was a heroic, a pathetic determination. It 
was carried out with an iron energy, an unwavering courage. 
The memory of such men will live for ever. A great and 
virtuous thought has made the men immortal who carried it 
into action under so many circumstances of peril and ad- 
versity. But all this is no reason for applauding them for 
doing things which they never contemplated. They came 
here as loyal subjects of a monarchy, and they and their 
descendants lived and died as such. They never thought of 
the majesty of the people, and it was a long time after they 
were in their graves before the majesty of the people estab- 
lished itself. . . . ‘ The State,’ says Bancroft, ‘ was governed, 
like our towns, as a strict democracy, and the people were 
frequently convened to decide on executive, no less than on 
judicial, questions.’ Considering that ‘the State,’ as he 
rather pompously styles the little community, had by no 
means as many inhabitants as a first-class hotel or steam- 
boat in these days, and would hardly have been entitled to a 
representative to our General Court, it was not singular that 
the people were convened in primary assemblies. The 
‘ mass meeting’ of citizens would not probably have amounted 

to more than fifty or sixty men They had no charter 

of government from the crown. They were loyal subjects of 
their sovereign, and still hoped to obtain one. In the mean- 
time they considered themselves a church congregation, and 
governed themselves accordingly. They were never in any 

sense a State The Massachusetts Colony originated 

in the same principle %s that of the Plymouth Colony — a 
desire to establish the pure church The noncon- 

formists to that church were to fare no better than they had 
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themselves fared at home. There was but one ro.nd to 
heaven, and every man in the colony should travel it. I'hcrc 
was far less freedom then in Mass.achuseUs than there is now 
in St. Petersburg. Neither was there much of the demo- 
cratic element in their system. 'Fhe government msidcd in 

the hands of the freemen, not of the population The 

people, as such, had no rights at all Nowhere in the 

world was a stricter police established th.an in Massachusetts. 
The paternal gevernment of Austria is nothing to it." 

Democracy, Motley shows, was inevitable iit America 
through the combinalioit of circumstances. 

“ The character of the early Pilgrims of New England, the 
vast and unoccupied territory-, the absence of a Past the 
entire deficiency of castes and cl.asses, have made the empire 
of democracy possible upon this continent.” 

In the same year (1S49) was published iriotleys 
second novel, " Merry-Mount ; a Romance of the 
Massachusetts Colony.” It was written “some years” 
before, the Preface itiforms its, unnccessaril}' indeed, 
for no one could ascribe it to the mature \-c.ir which 
produced the “ Polity of the Puritans.” 'I'hcrc is in it 
enough of the traditional admiration of the Puritan 
to make the hero undergo some purit.anizing process 
therein* overcoming the barrier between him .md hi- 
excessively pious .sweetheart ; while the cosmopolit.m 
thinker is .sulTicicnth* ficvelr’petl to jiatsenl ;; genu'ue 
bi.storical picture of the arbitr.ir}' proccdtnc, and tl'c 
soiitcnco.-, without trials, .•.till ivftcncr without mnu*-, 
of the Cfencral t’oiirt. There are ^oinc tine de.-aosp' 
lions of .scenery, and gr.rphic t •‘.(>ugh lx-sik!“^h' 
scriplit>ns (-.f .Misrule u'vejiings. tuid in a style that 
occasjon.dly reminds one of ln*ing and agidn tl.e'. • 
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thorne. it was probably written in the authors tiiirtj*- 
first year, after his campaignings for Clay had ceased. 
The book was really a combitiation of romance and 
history; abounding in striking passage.^, it was }’ct as 
a whole too heavy for novel readers, and too light for 
students of history. It was the last of Motley’s lilerar}* 
experiments, the end of his apprenticeship. 

But in this youthful historical romance it is evident 
that the author has alread}'- been carried by his studies 
out of the conventionalized traditions which had seen 
the foundation of New England in the light of a con- 
sciously new departure in governmental science, or an 
affirmation of republican principles. He had, how- 
ever, learned by these studies that the work of the 
pilgrims was all the more effectual for such large 
results because wrought solely for immediate and 
practical ends, and because these ends all clustered 
around their religious faith. 

“ It ^Yas a great movement, not a military, not a philan- 
thropic, not a democratic movement, but a religious, perhaps 
a fanatical movement, but the movers were in earnest, and 
the result was an empire,” 

The point of view thus reached makes “ Merry 
Mount" of biographical value. He peruses New Eng- 
land with unbiassed eye, in the light of large evolu- 
tionary laws, and has gained the freedom of an in- 
tellectual citizen of the world. In reading his two 
novels one may also recognize that Motley was quite 
as unconscious as any ancestral pilgrim that he was 
building better than he knew ; and that what seemed 
failures were by no means such, but the best training 
for that power of picturesque portraiture, and percep- 
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tion of the far-reaching issues of personality, which 
contribute so much to the fascination of liis liistorica! 
works. Rarely has any man been better equipped 
for his task than this historian wlien, in his thirty- 
second year, he retraced the pilgrimage of the founders 
of New England, and discovered his true historical 
quarry in Holland. 

He had been for a year gathering his materials when 
(in 1847) he heard from a friend that Prescott had the 
intention of writing the “ History of Philip the Second." 
This gave rise to an interesting incident which, twelve 
years later, was related by Motlc}'^ in a private letter 
dated at Rome, Februar}'^ 26th, 1859, to his friend 
William Amory, Prescott’s brother-in-law, and printed 
b}’^ Dr. Holmes : 

“ I felt naturally much disappointed. I was conscious of 
the immense disadvantage to myself of making my appe-tr- 
ance, probably at the same time, before the public, with a 
work not at all similar in plan to ‘ Philip the Second,’ but 
which must of necessity traverse a portion of the same 
ground. My first thought was inevitably, as it were, of my- 
self. It seemed to me that I had nothing to do hut to 
abandon at once a cherished dre.am, and ]>rob.ably to re- 
nounce authorship. For I had not first made up my mind 
to write a history and then cast about to take up a subject: 
my subject had taken me up, drawn me on. and ab-orbed 
me into itself. It was necessary for njc, it seemed, to write 
the book I had been tliinking much of. even if it 
destined to fall dead from the press and I had no tnclin.a- 
lion or interest to write any other. U'hen I had made tfp 
ray mind aecordirtgly. it then incurred to in<’ fh-d 
might not be* pleased that I shnui,d eonio forwaril Ofi h!-‘ 
ground. It is luu; tliat no r.nmjuncfiuent of hb ifUe.n.UoM’. 
had been nc'ifle, .uui that he Jjarl no:, J iK-lit-te, even ('nsn- 
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menced his preliminary studies for ' Philip.’ At the same 
time I thought it would be disloyal on my part not to go to 
him at once, confer with him on the subject, and, if 1 should 
find a shadow of dissatisfaction on his mind at my proposi- 
tion, to abandon my plan altogether, I had only the slightest 
acquaintance with him at the time. I was comparatively a 
young man, and certainly not entitled on any ground to 
more than the common courtesy which Prescott never could 
refuse to any one. But he received me with such a frank 
and ready and liberal sympathy, and such an open-hearted, 
guileless expansiveness, that 1 felt a personal affection for 
him from that hour. I remember the interview as if it had 
taken place yesterday. It was in his father’s house, in his 
own librar)', looking on the garden-house and garden — 
honoured father and illustrious son — alas, all numbered with 
the things that were ! He assured me that he had not the 
slightest objection whatever to my plan, that he wished me 
every success, and that if there were any books in his library 
bearing on my subject that I liked to use, they were entirely 
at my service. After I had expressed my gratitude for his 
kindness and cordiality, by which I had been in a very few 
moments set completely at ease — so far as my fear of his dis- 
approbation went — I also very naturally stated my opinion 
that the danger, was entirely mine, and that it was rather 
wilful of me thus to risk such a collision at my first venture, 
the probable consequence of which was utter shipwreck. I 
recollect how kindly and warmly he combated this opinion, 
assuring me that no two books, as he said, ever injured each 
other, and encouraging me in the warmest manner to pro- 
ceed on the course I had marked out for myself.” ’ 

To this may be added here an extract from a letter written by 
Prescott to Motley, April 28th, 1856, just after the appearance of the 
“Rise of the Dutch RepuMic : ” “You have more than fulfilled the 
prediction which I made respecting your labours to the public. Eveiy'- 
where you seem to have gone into the subject with a scholar-like 
thoroughness of research, furnishing me on my own beaten track with a 
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Thus animated, Motley worked steadily on his 
“ Rise of the Dutch Republic.” He desired indeed to 
participate in public affairs, and was elected a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Representatives (1849). 
Being chairman of the Committee on Education he 
drew up a report, in which he proposed to use some 
of the common school fund for better endowment of 
the colleges. The proposal was voted down, and 
Motley, considering no doubt how much time and 
labour he had withdrawn from his book for his legis- 
lative failure, was quite contented with his one year 
of service. He had written industriously on the work 
at least four years, and produced manuscript enough 
for two substantial volumes, when he came to a halt. 
The subject had grown in importance and complexity 
as it grew in proportions, and he discovered that what 
he had written was inadequate, his data and materials 
having been insufficient. But he had di.sco%’crcd the 
archives and libraries where his needs could be .sup- 
plied ; consequently, early in Jul^-, 1851, he .sailed for 
Europe with his wife and three little daughtcr.s.' 

quantity of new facts nml viewi^, which I w^is not awnre it couhl 
to the reader. In one I remoml>er, the of Sf. 

you j:;ive a variety of startling nnd very interest |urtirulAr?i wlseit 
I cuvicil you the resources nt your command for supjdyinj^ them to you, 

I found they were n.11 );oi from n nundx.'r oftlic ‘ l)(Kume)Ut>^ 
which slejH hnnnles’^ly on my she]vx"» from ni)* own 
that it contained anyihinjt j:;crmnnc to ilie matter, \%uir description^ 
everywhere j;rnphic nnd piciurc>qvic. One fannlijr with y‘ntr rortinnre; 
will not I>c MKprised at your in ihi^^ v\uy, Ihiiyrl* ahet idh the 

^ty^c for Instory ns tIjtiVrcni from whni reqtjired fo? romance a* that 
of a f^fcut h^toricnl picture i^ frijm n scenrqvutittni; in A thcuUr. 
prove that yon pos»e l^nh. Vour }x^rtrait\^r*" of rliaructc? 5 
and animuteti, fuU of rharnctcxi^t’tc touchirf, fo>ru a n dfp’**d 

in the o>'“uri ofth-c oU! 

* Now Undy Wffion Hare-jft. Nfr. Shendm, an! Mfi. 
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While examining the archives in various towns of 
Holland, Motley appears to have secluded himself from 
the outside world, and to have declined the offer of 
some scholar who found him out to present him at 
Court. His enthusiasm for art could not of course 
resist the galleries, which also appealed to his historic 
sense. In a letter to his mother he says : 

“The collections at the Hague and Amsterdam contain 
some of the most wonderful paintings of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools. I could only, of course, look at them for 
a little while, and see how much one loses by travelling in a 
hurry. 

“ It is strange that those two amphibious, half-submerged 
republics, Venice and Holland, should have instructed the 
world in colour. Nothing certainly can exceed the brilliancy 
and profound mastery of colour possessed by Rubens, Rem- 
brandt, and Van der Heist. You see these masters nowhere 
in such profusion as in their native land. The landscapes 
too, the Ruysdsels and Berghems, you would be delighted 
with. After your eyes have been put out by the effulgence 
of their great historical pieces and dazzling portraits, such 
as Rembrandt and Van der Heist and Rubens only could 
paint, they are refreshed by those cool, calm, and rural 
scenes, rvith shady groves and gurgling brooks, such as only 
their landscape painters could produce. They seem to have 
had a deeper sentiment for landscape, and a greater power 
in reproducing natural beauties than any people. How 
strange that this genius should have risen out of the very 
bottom of the sea, that a people should have so faithfully and 
poetically represented on canvas those charming pastoral 

John Mildniay, who married in England, where they reside. These 
ladies are, in the order ju^ given, the “ Lily,” “ Marj',” and “ Susie” 
of Motley’s letters. I avail myself of this note to express my indebted- 
ness to them for assistance in the preparation of this memoir. 
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scenes, of which they could have only dreamed among their 
native dykes and ditches, without ever seeing them in their 
own land ! The Dutch have certainly done many great 
things. They have had to contend with two of the mightiest 
powers in the world, the ocean and Spanish tyrann)', and 
they .conquered both.” 

At the beginning of August Motley settled for the 
summer at Brussels, and there re-fashioned his first 
volume. In November he repaired to Dresden, whose 
library, with its 450,000 volumes, he knew to be rich 
. in books and documents related to his w'-ork. And 
there, at the end of seven months, his second volume 
was achieved. This appears by a letter to his father, 
dated at Dresden, May i8th, 1852; 

“ There is something almost refreshing in the utter inanity 
which seems to form the atmosphere of these people’s lives, 
which is refreshing for a time, after the noisy, spluttering 
politics which constitute our vital elements. I don’t think 
I should like it always, but now, occupied as I am ten hours 
a day with folks who lived three centuries ago, it is rather a 
convenience than otherwise not to have my attention taken 
off by anything that is going on about me. It is a comfort, 
as I can't make speeches or write articles in the newspapers 
(if I wished) against General Haynau, or Emperor Nicholas, 
or President Bonaparte, to be able to pitch into the Duke 
of Alva and Philip the Second to my heart’s content. It is 
quite satisfactory to express sentiments which, if I had the 
advantage of living three hundred years ago, and had had 
the audacity to express myself as freely, would have entitled 
me to be burned alive on an average twice a day, and to 
know that the only martyrdom I am likely to experience is 
that of not finding a publisher for my treason, for fear that 
it won’t pay j the only rack that of being roasted on the grid- 
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iron of some singeing, scorching, red-hot review. I have 
just finished volume No. 2 since I was established here; 
that is about a seven months’ child. A year more will 
carry me as far as I mean to go alone, particularly as the 
expense of publishing three volumes at my own risk, which 
perhaps I shall be obliged to do, will be as much as I shall 
choose to venture. I don’t fear much of a loss, although I 
shan’t stand much of a chance of making a fortune.” 

The “ Rise of the Dutch Republic ” was not so 
nearly finished as the author then supposed. More 
thorough investigation in the archives at the Hague 
had to be made, and six summer weeks passed there 
(1853). But once more the work had to be largely re- 
written, as he found on repairing to Brussels in the 
autumn. He writes to Dr. Holmes from that city 
November 20th, 1853 ; 

“I came here having, as I thought, finished my work, or 
rather the first part (something like three or four volumes 
octavo), but I find so much original matter here, and so 
many emendations to make, that I am ready to despair. 
However, there is nothing for it but to penelopise, pull to 
pieces and stitch away again. Whatever may be the result 
of my labours, nobody can say that I have not worked hard 
like a brute beast ; but I do not care for the result. The 
labour is itself its own reward, and all I want. I go day 
after day to the archives here (as I went all summer at the 
Hague), studying the old letters and documents of the six- 
teenth century. Here I remain among my fellow worms, 
feeding on those musty mulberry-leaves of which we are 
afterwards to spin our silk.” 

In the same letter he says : 

“When I say I know no soul in Brussels I am perhaps 
wrong. With the present generation I am not familiar. 
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En revanche, the dead men of the place are my intimat 
friends. I am at home in any cemetery. With the felldw 
of the sixteenth century I am on the most familiar terms 
Any ghost that ever flits by night across the moonlit squan 
is at once hailed by me as a man and a brother. I call hin 
by his Christian name at once.” 

The “ three or four volumes ” spoken of in this 
letter to Dr. Holmes included investigations going 
beyond the fields to which the “ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic” was subsequently limited. The winter’s 
work at Brussels disentangled his immediate subject 
from those requiring independent treatment ; a large 
mass of materials for the further works was accu- 
mulated ; and by these wise reservations the eight 
years’ labour, that had seemed interminable, was com- 
pleted in time to give the family an unusually merry 
May-day in the year 1854. Motley at once took his 
manuscript to England, where, though his visit was 
very pleasant socially, he found difficulty in getting a 
publisher. Nobody seemed to be interested in Dutch 
affairs or history. He at once went to Murray, who 
declined the work, for which he was duly penitent in 
after years. What other efforts were made do not 
appear, but they seem to have lasted during the year. 
Ultimately Mr, John Chapman, the publisher of 
rationalist works, and a friend of Emerson, agreed to 
publish the work at Motley’s expense and risk. The 
author’s father insisted on sharing the expense, and 
his uncle Edward made a donation of ;^^loo, too affec- 
tionately offered to be refused. 

During all the long labour of Motley on this work 
his letters show him to ha\'e feTt that he was freely 
giving himself to the world. He was confident that 
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untary recompense for such a work was out of the 
:stion ; his utmost hope was that some publishers 
England and America would be generous enough 
take the expense of publication off his hands, and 
:n that hope was faint. So early as IMay, 1852, he 
i written to his father that he should perhaps be 
tiged to publish at his own risk. Murray’s refusal 
d further disheartened him, and to .such an c.xtent 
it he was indifferent about the copyright. Maying 
oined his family on the Continent, he writes to his 
her (from Vevey, March 3rd, 1S55) : 

“To leave my family and go to England and return again 
>uld be very e.\'pensive, and hardly worth while to secure 
:opyright which 1 could not sell for 

So he went on with his summer relaxations, and in 
.!>' enjoyed the society of his friend Bismarck, then 
inister at Frankfort. Writing to his wife he sai’s of 
ismarck : 

“ Strict integrity and courage of character, a high sense of 
mour, a firm religious belief, united with remarkable 
lents, make up necessarily a combination which cannot be 
und any day in any Court ; and I have no doubt that he 
destined to be Prime Minister, unless his obstinate truth- 
ilness, which is apt to be a stumbling-block for politicians, 
ands in his way.” 

' This forecast was written July 27th, 1855. 

But Motley was summoned from his pleasant tours 
■n the Continent by John Chapman, his publisher, 

• v'ho was more sagacious than the author as to the 
'alue of his copyriglty. He consequently made a flyi- 
ng visit to London, where he arrived October 17th, and 
illed up the form of application for copyright. The 
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House of 'Loi'ds, in August of the previous 3'ear5 had 
decided, on an appeal, that foreigners could not take 
out nor assign a copyright unless I'csident, and an}* 
legal arrangements made by Motley and Chapman do 
not appear The cop}* deposited in the British 
Museum is stamped October 20th, the third day after 
the audior’s arrival in London, but the work was not 
put in general circulation until the spring following, 
perhaps on account of arrangements for the American 
copyright Mr. George William Curtis ascertained that 
"seventeen thousand copies were sold in. England 
during the first year of publication ; ” but on i\Iay 13th, 
1S56, the autlior writes to his father from Ital}* : 

" I have heard nothing from Chapman touching the sale 
of my book, and suppose that verj* few copies have been 
sold.” 

In a letter of the following year (December ifith) he 
mentions that his publishers had failed, and as he says 
nothing of any receipts, it is probable tliat the}* were 
not veiw large. He was not witlrout modest pecuniary 
resources, however, and a reward beyond his hopes 
came witli the admirable reviews which in swift suc- 
cession brought happiness to his family during their 
autumn and winter in Florence and Rome (1855 -b). 
In the “ W'estminster Retiew*,” April, 1856, Fronde 
welcomed his brother historian witli enthusiasm : 

**' A history as complete as industiy’ and genius can m.akc 
it now lies before us of the first twentj- years of the revolt of 
the United Provinces, of the period in which those pro- 
vinces finally conquered their independence and established 
the Republic of Holland. . . . The book is one which will 
take its place among the finest histories in lhis_ or in any 
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language. ... All the essentials of a great writer Mr. 
Motley eminently possesses. His mind is broad, his 
industry unwearied. In power of dramatic description no 
modern historian, except perhaps Mr. Carlyle, surpasses him, 
and in analysis of character he is elaborate and distinct. 
His principles are those of honest love for all which is good 
and admirable in human character wherever he finds it, while 
he unaffectedly hates oppression and despises selfishness 
with all his heart.” 

But more precious than any review to his warm 
heart, so loyal in friendship, were the cordial felicita- 
tions received from his old friends in America, — 
Holmes, Bancroft, Tom Appleton, Wendell Phillips, 
Prescott, Hillard, Ticknor, Longfellow, Cabot, Charles 
Sumner. And veteran writers whom he did not know 
personally, such as Washington Irving, did homage to 
the young author who, by a work instinct with the 
higher life and genius of his country'-, had raised in 
Europe the estimate of American scholarship and 
literature. Never did author receive a more cordial 
cheer from his literary countrymen. One might add, 
indeed, from his contemporaries everywhere ; for the 
new work came as a revelation to Europe, including 
even Holland itself, whose thrilling drama had been 
silently awaiting the advent of a thoroughly learned 
historian, of matured republican principles, and at the 
same time a literary artist. This unlooked-for genius 
had come, the drama mounted, the actors evoked to 
act their respective parts, and the author who had 
surprised the world with this heroic story and these 
scenes amid the dunejj and dykes of prosaic Holland, 
was at once accorded his place among the masters. 
Translations speedily appeared (French, Dutch, 
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German, Russian), and also pirated editions, in 
England as well as in other countries.' Men like 
Bakhuysen van der Brink, Guizot, Carlyle, Froude, 
knew well that Motley had mastered the heart of 
the whole subject, and they assumed that he would 
unlock its further treasures. 

The task thus quietly imposed upon him had already, 
as we have seen, been begun. The work ended with 
the death of the Prince of Orange (1584), but he had 
accumulated materials beyond this, and wrote to his 
father (March 3rd, 1855) 

“ If I receive enough encouragement, which I don’t 
expect, to finish this work, I shall write three more volumes, 
in order to bring my history down to the peace of West- 
phalia, 1648.” 

The unexpected encouragement had come, and the 
historian, after a brief visit to America in i 857 > 
again set himself to work. He visited the archives in 

' In a work of much v.alue and original research on William the 
Silent {2 vols., 1895), the author, Ruth Putnam, says in her preface : 

“ Every European state and manj' private gentlemen retained ambas- 
sadors or emissaries in the Netherlands, who dispatched frequent mes- 
sengers to their governments or masters, bearing minute accounts of 
affaires de par de fa, as the phrase was. Within the last decade nearly 
all extant documents of this nature, many of which Mr. Motley used in 
manuscript, have been published in full, with scholarly editing.” The 
fourteen volumes of the correspondence of the Prince of Orange, con- 
taining over seventeen hundred letters and documents, the nine great 
volumes of, Bor, and other collections, have been diligently explored by 
Ruth Putnam “ with growing admiration for the untiring industry of his 
laborious researches, and for the accuracy and skill of his [Motley’s] 
adaptations from the enormous mass of matter that he examined.” This 
very competent writer adds; “ In referringjfo Dutch, English, German, 
or French works, I have found that our American historian had made 
their knowledge his brilliant own, or that their pages contained long 
citations from his volumes. ” 
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Paris, Brussels, the Hague, and in London, selecting 
in each place the documents he needed and emplo3''ing 
copyists upon them. Early in Maj'-, 1858, he came to 
London and, remaining until the close of Julj^, was 
the much-amused “ lion ” of that season. His letters 
written at the time, mainly to his wife, who remained 
with her family on the Continent, fill eighty pages of 
his published correspondence, and are replete with 
clever and humorous descriptions of the personages 
and literary people, of whom he met the most eminent. 
Meanwhile, his days were passed with the ancestors 
and predecessors of these agreeable people, Shades 
evoked in the State Paper Office and the British 
Museum. 

“ I have,” he privately writes Mr. UnderAvood of the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” “hundreds of interesting letters never 
published, or to be published, by Queen Elizabeth, Burghley, 
Walsingham, Sidney, Drake, Willoughby, Leicester, and 
others.” 

Motley next revisited the Hague, where the King 
and Queen paid him constant and even affectionate 
attention. There as in London, his family being 
occupied with tours in Switzerland, he gave his evenings 
to society, and had many a good story to send his wife. 
On one occasion he dines with an intensely religious 
family, who naturally suppose a descendant of the 
Puritan Pilgrims must be as Calvinistic as themselves. 
In the company were 

“some raAv Scotchmen, just descended from their native 
heath, and mad with orthodoxy. One of them observed, on 
some reference to the late revival in America, that the hand 
of the Lord was most manifest in that great and wonderful 
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development. He then gave an instance of a mercantile 
friend who had gone out to New York in the midst of the 
commercial crisis to collect some mone)' owing to him, but 
who had naturally, like every other creditor, been referred to 
the town pump for liquidation. He had brought back, how- 
ever, something far better than silver or gold, for he had 
himself experienced religion in New York, and had returned 
a regenerated sinner, a brand plucked from the burning. 
These were almost his exact expressions, saving the irreverent 
allusion to the pump, and I thought the idea of the New 
Yorkers paying off their Scotch creditors by unlimited drafts 
upon the treasures of the next world one of the best dodges 
I had yet heard of. I could hardly sit still in my chair. 
However, I kept my countenance and looked edified.” 

Motley had both wit and humour, beneath which his 
philosophy played, as in his mot mentioned b)^ Holmes, 

“ Give me the luxuries, and I will dispense with the 
necessaries, of life.” His personal friends knew that 
he was sometimes under the necessity of keeping his 
countenance ” even in writing grave histories, though 
his humour is not altogether repressible, — as, after 
describing the slaughter of the Frisians by Charles 
Martel, A.D. 750, he remarks, “The Christian dispen- 
sation, thus enforced, was now accepted by these 
Northern pagans.” Such subtle sentences are not in- 
frequent, but Motley could hardly^ conjure up the art- 
fulness to repress his indignation at certain evil-doers, 
whose sleep of centuries could not prevent their 
“ materializing,” as the spiritists say, in his quick 
imagination. He was a happy man when with in- 
timate friends, and easily^ recoi'ercd his ymuth. Mr. 
W. W. Story'-, the American artist in Rome, an early 
friend of Motley’, giving me an account of the sojourn 
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of Motlc}'' and Hawthorne there for more than seven 
months (1858-9), said that they all three ‘'became 
boys again ” in their long walks and excursions in the 
country, and were merry as if on a holiday.’ 

In the spring of i860, when the Motleys were in 
London, Hawthorne was for a time their guest. The 
wide differences of political sentiment between the two 
men were entirely excluded, and their friendship, 
though begun so late in life, was probably more 
intimate than any which Hawthorne ever enjoj^ed. 
When “The Marble Faun,” otherwise “Transforma- 
tion,” had been undergoing some criticisms rather 
depressing to the author,- Motle}'’ wrote him a letter to 
which he replied with much feeling. 

“ My dear Motley,” he said, “ you are certainly that 
Gentle Reader for whom all my books were exclusively 
written. Nobody else (my wife excepted, who speaks so 
near that I cannot tell her voice from my own) has ever said 
exactly what I loved to hear.” 

Lady Vernon Harcourt tells me that though it is 
doubtful whether her father and Hawthorne ever met 
before their winter in Rome, their wives had early 
associations with each other, Mrs. Motley having been 
a favourite pupil of Mrs. Hawthorne’s sister, Elizabeth 
Peabody, — the eminent philanthropist and authoress, 
— in Salem, Massachusetts. Motley had always much 
appreciation of Hawthorne’s genius ; so early as 1849 
he wrote in the preface to “ Merry-Mount ” : 

^ One who was very near to him writes me ; ‘‘ He had a keen sense 
of humour and strong imaginative faculty, and was easily stimulated 
into brilliant talk and mov^d to laughter by congenial society. His 
natural temperament, ho^yever, had a good deal of the New England 
melancholy, and his want of self-appreciation made him under-estimate 
his own efforts and his own value.’’ 
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“ I am aware that in one of the volumes of Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s ‘ Tales ’ is- a story called the ‘ Maypole of Merry- 
Mount.’ Although familiar with most of those masterpieces 
of exquisite delineation and subtle fancy, I was so fortunate 
as never to have read that particular story before writing 
these volumes, and I took care not to read it aftenvards, 
feeling sure, if I did so, that my own pictures would be still 
more unsatisfactory to me.” 

In i860 Motley was elected, in the place of Prescott, 
corresponding member of the French Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences, the announcement 
being made to him by Guizot, who had nominated 
him. 

“ Le succbs,” wrote Guizot, “ de votre premier ouvrage 
ne vous permet pas de le laisser incomplet, et je serai 
charm^ d’apprendre que vous vous occupez de le com- 
pleter.” (Fifteen years later Motley was made a full member 
of the Institute of France.) 

In i860 Oxford conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Civil Law, and about the same time his own 
University (Harvard) made him in his absence a Doctor 
of Laws. This degree he also received from the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, founded by William the Silent. 

The winter (1859-60) had been passed by the family 
at Walton-on-Thames (Oatlands Hotel, where they'^ 
made the acquaintance of Ruskin), and in the spring 
a house was taken in Mayfair (31, Hertford Street). 
The chief incidents of this spring were a fine speech 
about “ Literature ” at the Royal Academy banquet, 
and the experiences of a Comntemoration at Oxford. 
To his mother he confides his regret that at Oxford 
another arrangement prevented him from accepting 
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an invitation to lunch at All Souls', founded b}* their 
ancestor, Archbishop Chichelc\\ 

“ Until xcry recently anyone proving kindred with the old 
archbishop might have claimed free instruction at his 
college, so that I migiit have been educated at All Souls’ at 
small expense." 

At Oxford, he, hi.s wife, and eldc.st daughter (now 
Lad}'^ Vernon Marcourt), were guests of Rev. Arthur 
Stanley (afterwards Ucan of Westminster) and his 
sister. 

About this time I\Iotlc\* completed Volume I., ns he 
supposed, of his “ History of the United Netherlands 
from the death of William the Silent to the Synod of 
Dort.” To his amazement i\Iurray informed him that 
it would make two large volumes. He roamed about 
England a good deal in the summer, enjoying visits at 
Studlc}’- Royal and Tay’mouth Castle, though pursued 
by the printer’s devil. In November, two years after 
it was begun, the first two volumes of the historv' 
appeared, 3,000 copies having been subscribed for by 
the trade. But they were destined to wait long for the 
other two volumes — even seven j'cars ! 

To write the life of Motley'' from the period when 
his diplomatic career began would be to write momen- 
tous chapters of American histoiy. In a sketch like 
the present the remaining events can be but briefly'^ 
mentioned. 

On the breaking out of the Civil War in the United 
States, after the inauguration of President Lincoln in 
1861, Motley wrote a'Very able statement of the situa- 
tion, and vindication of the Unionist position, to the 
London “ Times,” which soon after appeared in a 
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pamphlet Early in June he sailed for America (leav- 
ing his family in London). After a few da37s’ visit to 
his parents in Boston he went to Washington. His 
letter to the London “ Times ” had been generally re- 
printed in the American papers, and had made a strong 
impression on President Lincoln and on the Secretary 
of State (Seward). In August Motley was appointed 
Minister in Austria, and was settled at Vienna early in 
the following November. • Although commissioned to 
Austria, Motley was in some sense a Minister to other 
parts of Europe. He kept up a careful correspondence 
with John Bright, J. S. Mill, and other leading rrien in 
England, and was in communication with Bismarck. 
(He had at various times been Bismarck’s guest, and 
the long friendship between these two men is worthy 
of more attention than can here be given to it.) At 
Vienna Motley had some delicate diplomatic work to 
do during the time of the Maximilian expedition to 
Mexico, which Austria might have assisted but for his 
representations. His hands were thus too full for much 
time to be given to historical work ; nevertheless the 
third volume of “ United Netherlands ” was finished 
and the fourth begun in 1864. In 1867 he resigned 
his position in Austria and came to England, where 
his history was speedily carried through the press. 

In April, 1869, Motley (then in America) was made 
Minister to England. This was a gift of the adminis- 
tration to the American literarj^ world, whose chief 
State was Massachusetts, and it was welcomed as a 
presentation to the universal republic of letter^. The 
present writer well remembers the joy with which the 
announcement was received by Americans in London, 
and our feeling, of pride in the homage with which 
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the people of England received him. In November, 
1 8 / 0 , he was recalled, and every American abroad had 
to hang his head with shame. A m'iserable quarrel at 
Washington broke out between the President and 
Senator Sumner of Massachusetts, who defeated his 
effort to annex San Domingo. The senator was re- 
moved by Presidential influence from the Chairmanship 
of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, and his friend 
Motley, whom he had urged for the English Legation, 
was humiliated. It appears to me the most charitable 
theory to attribute the President’s action to a moment 
of anger at the defeat by Sumner of his pet treaty, 
than to accept the alleged grounds of Motley’s re- 
moval ; for these are petty, and reveal strange ignorance 
in high quarters even of the civilities usual between 
gentlemen, to say nothing of justice. I knew Motley 
during all of that time, and had good opportunities of 
forming my opinion that no Minister was ever more 
devoted to the service of his country ; that none ever 
more raised that country’s fame by his reputation and 
his personality ; and it is still to me a terrible thing to 
reflect that such a man could be subject to humilia- 
tion by hard officials and scheming politicians. A 
hundred such mistakes as those ingeniously — and 
falsely, as Holmes proves — scraped up against the 
Minister could not have justified a blow so unpre- 
cedented and so murderous. For murderous it was, 
and to it is due our loss of a history of the Thirty 
Years’ War, which was to be the crowning work of the 
historian’s life. 

On the 1 8th of .>January, 1871, Motley’s second 
daughter was married to Mr. Algernon Sheridan. Soon 
afterwards the family visited the Hague, where the 
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historian had determined to resume work. The Queen 
had placed a pleasant house at their, disposal. 

“I shall try once more,” he writes to Dr. Holmes, “to get 
up historical steam. I fear I am too old for it, however. It 
is no joke to map out work for half-a-dozen years or more 
at our age. Still, life is Avork or it is nothing. And it 
matters but little whether a particular job gets itself done or 
not before the workman is discharged.” 

In selecting the life of John Barneveld he seems 
to have felt that he could hardly achieve the larger 
work promised in his “ History of the United Nether- 
lands.” The end was, perhaps, half-consciously felt 
by himself in its approach before it could be appre- 
hended by his family. 

From “ Kleine Loo,” the villa assigned them by the 
Queen of Holland, the following letter, hitherto un- 
published, was written February 24th, 1871, to his 
newly-married daughter, Mrs. Sheridan, at Frampton 
Court, Dorsetshire : 

“ My dearest Mary, — I really haven’t had time to 
answer your letter of the 9th until now. We are not over- 
Avhelmed with business, but the time is so cut up Avith a 
number of little details incident to squashing ourselves doAA'n 
in a neAv place that I have not yet begun to do anything. I 
hoped to be over head and ears in the archives before noAA', 
but I haven’t put my nose into them, nor even into the 
Library yet. People here are exceedingly friendly, but this 
year there has been absolutely nothing in the AA'ay of society 
at Court, or anyAvhere else. The AA-ar is assigned as the 
cause of the preA'ailing dulness. The tranquillity is very 
grateful to our feelings. *■’ 

“T’he Queen has been most charming and sweet to us. 
We see her almost every iaa'o or three days. She comes to 
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fee us von’ often, nnd \vo take t<'a — with oysters nntl little 
mugs of punch nfterwauls — ns much as twice n week with 
her. 'J'uosdny she gave us a very’ jtlonsanl dinner, to which 
she invited some nice people of the place to niec-t us, .After- 
w.ards our old nctpiaintanccs' the I^anpenntis (lie is, you re- 
member, the Austrian Minister here, and Doyen), had a 
party for us, where were assembled most of the * dips.’ and 
swells of the place and period. Tliey have .also invited us to 
dinner. I.nst week we dined with the Bylandt.s, who are 
extremely .agreeable. l ie is a very old friend, as you know ; 
but Coimte.ss B. we didn’t know before. Your mother and 
nil of us like her very much. 

“ I had audience with the King on 'I'uesd.ay. 

“'J'he Prince of Onmge we like very much. He came to 
see us the other dav to return mv call, but we were unforlu- 
nately out. We like the jieople whom we have met, and the 
tone of society is sensible, well-bred, and simple, with a good 
deal of cultivation and refinement. 

“The weather here of late is tolerable, and this villa is 
very pretty. A'ou have no idea how much pains the Queen 
has taken in fiirni.shing it, and putting it in exciuisitc order. 
She was here the d.ay before we arrived to see that it was all 
right, and came next day to' welcome us. 

“I have tried to amuse you as well as I could, my darling, 
with our little gossip. I hope to be at work soon. Give our 
love to Algy and the Sheridans.” 

This biographical sketch may fitly include a narra- 
tive written by Lady' Vernon Harcourt to her friend, 
Dr. Holmes. 

“'I'he harassing work and mental distress of this time 
(after the recall from England) acting on an acutely neiTous 
organization, began th3 process of undermining his constitu- 
tion, of which we were so soon to see the results. It was not 
the least courageous act of his life that smarting under a 
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back to me from time to time like visitations from an- 
other and a higher sphere.” To Holmes went Motley’s 
tenderest words ; “ How often I look back to your 
eagerly looked for visits to Nahant. I hardly thought 
it possible for me to add to my past anything of sad- 
ness and regret, but I do constantly remember those 
long conversations by the shore of the infinite sea, to 
whose mournful, and sometimes inspiring and glad- 
dening, voice we are always listening.” 

On his return from America Motley’s health ap- 
peared to improve, and he cheered his' anxious children 
with what hopes he could, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing letter to his second daughter, Mrs. Sheridan, 
which has not hitherto been printed : 

“Valley of Rocks, [N. Devon] 17th July [1876]. 

“ My dearest Mary, — As I wrote a letter to May yester- 
day, I have naturally not ‘very much to recount of our adven- 
tures. We are both disappointed that you do not seem to 
be getting up much faster. However, Susie’s letter, received 
this morning, gives a more encouraging account, so that I 
hope by the time we get to Frampton to find you flourishing 
and robust. 

“ I like this very pretty and secluded spot very much. My 
bedchamber looks over a peaceful little graveyard, wth the 
unceasing murmur of the waves on the shingle at the foot of 
the precipice sounding like eternity. The sea view is very 
pretty, bold, and striking, and the drives about are through 
a lovely country. As you have been here yourself you are 
fortunately saved from my inflicting descriptions of the beau- 
tiful lanes, stuffed full of ferns and sweetbriar, honeysuckles 
and foxgloves, and shaded by magnificent larches and oaks, 
with splendid peeps at interv'als through the branches over 
coves and precipices —and so on and so on. All this you 
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' are spared. The scenery is certainly very attractive, although 
not quite up to the rabid descriptions in the local guide- 
books. The weather is deliciously hot, and I have begun to 
breathe at last, having got what I have been pining for like a 
salamander. 

“ I am perfectly well,’ so please tell Susie not to worry. 

. Thank her for her letters to me and to Lily. We go this 
afternoon by steamer to Ilfracombe (an hour’s voyage), where 
we shall stop two or three days probably. Our plans are 
rather vague, but I suppose we shall be at Frampton Satur- 
day — possibly a day or two earlier or later. If the hotel at 
Ilfracombe is comfortable, we can amuse ourselves by staring 
at the sea, and driving about among the tors and lynns, what- 
ever these things may be. 

“ Meantime, my dear child, I hope you will make haste to 
get well ; and with love to all, great and small, I am 

“ Ever your most loving 

“Papa.” 

In the latter part of August, in this year, a visit was 
made to the Queen of Holland in her summer palace, 
the “.Huis ten Bosch” (House in the Wood), near the 
Hague. This was, indeed, in some sense a pious pil- 
grimage to the dearest European friend of his wife and 
himself — the Queen (whose life ended very soon after 
his own). “ She is much changed,” he writes to 
Holmes. “ More than and most of all I am attached 
to her because of her undying and unabated affection 
for my beloved Mary.” Mary never leaves him. “ In 
this forest I used to walk with her almost daily during 
our residence. You may judge whether or not she is 
actually visible to ms at every turn in every path.” 

The residence of the Motleys in London had for 
some time been 5 Seamore Place, but after the mar- 
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riage of the eldest daughter (now Lady Vernon Har- 
court) in December, 1876, that establishment was given 
up, and a temporary abode found at 1 1 Clarges Street. 
But Motley's daughters and his friends would not 
permit him to remain long away from their homes. 
Although his trouble affected his right arm and his 
vision, so that he could not write, his intellect remained 
clear, his spirit bright, or even playful with the little 
granddaughter (now Mrs. Duff) who bore the name of 
his wife. So serene were those last weeks that it was 
difficult for those around him to realize that he was 
really a dying man. 

The end came May 29th, 1877, at Frampton Court, 
the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Sheridan. He was 
born at Dorchester, in New England ; he died near 
Dorchester, in old England. On June 4th he was 
reverently borne to rest beside his wife in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. His last weeks are described at the close 
of Lady Vernon Harcourt's letter to Dr. Holmes, 
already cited. 

“ Henceforward, with the mind still there, but with the 
machinery necessary to set it in motion disturbed and shat- 
tered, he could but try to create small occupations with 
which to fill the hours of a life which was only valued for 
his children’s sake. Kind and loving friends in England 
and America soothed the passage, and our gratitude for 
so many gracious acts is deep and true. His love for 
children, always a strong feeling, was gratified by the con- 
stant presence of my sister’s babies, the eldest a little girl 
who bore my mother’s name, and had been her idol, being 
the companion of many hours, and'his best comforter. At 
the end the blow came swiftly and suddenly, as he would 
have wished it. It was a terrible shock to us, who had 
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vainly hoped to keep him a few years longer, but at least he 
was spared what he had dreaded with a great dread, a gradual 
failure of mental or bodily power. The mind was never 
clouded, the affections never weakened, and after a few hours 
of unconscious physical struggle he lay at rest, his face 
beautiful and calm, without a trace of suffering or illness. 
Once or twice he said, ‘ It has come, it has come,’ and there 
were a few broken words before consciousness fled, but there 
was little time for messages or leave-taking. By a strange 
coincidence his life ended near the town of Dorchester, in 
the mother countiy^, as if the last hour brought with it a 
reminiscence of his birth-place, and of his own dearly-loved 
mother. By his own wish only the dates of his birth and 
death appear upon his gravestone, with the text chosen by 
himself, ‘ In God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.’ ” 
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T he rise of the Dutch Republic must ever be regarded as 
one of the leading events of modern times, ^^hthout 
the birth of this great commonwealth, the various historical 
phenomena of the sixteenth and following centuries must 
have either not existed, or have presented themselves under 
essential modifications. Itself an organized protest against 
ecclesiastical tyranny and universal empire, the Republic 
guarded with sagacity, at many critical periods in the world’s 
histor)’, that balance of power which, among civilized states, 
ought always to be identical with the scales of divine justice. 
The splendid empire of Charles the Fifth was erected upon 
the grave of liberty. It is a consolation to watch afterwards 
the gradual but triumphant resurrection of its spirit. From 
the hand-breadth of territory called the province of Holland 
rises a power which wages eighty years’ warfare with the 
most potent empire upon earth, and which, during the pro- 
gress of the struggle, becoming itself a mighty state, and 
binding about its own slender form a zone of the richest 
possessions of earth, from pole to tropic, finally dictates its 
decrees to the empire of Charles. 

So much is each individual state but a member of one 
great international commonwealth, and so close is the rela- 
tionship between the whole human family, that it is impos- 
sible for a nation, even while struggling for itself, not to 
acquire something for all mankind. The maintenance of the 
right by the little provinces of Holland and Zeland in the 
sixteenth, by Holland and England united in the seventeenth, 
and by the United States of America in the eighteenth cen- 
turies, forms but a single chapter in the great volume of 
human fate ; for the so-Called revolutions of Holland, Eng- 
land, and America, are all links of one chain. 

To the Dutch Republic, even more than to Florence at 
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an earlier day, is the world indebted for practical instruction 
in that great science of political equilibrium which must 
always become more and more important as the various 
states of the civilized world are pressed more closely 
together, and as the struggle for pre-eminence becomes 
more feverish. Courage and skill in political and military 
combinations enabled William the Silent to overcome the 
most powerful and unscrupulous monarch of his age. The 
same hereditary audacity and fertility of genius placed the 
destiny of Europe in the hands of William's great-grandson, 
and enabled him to mould into an impregnable barrier 
the various elements of opposition to the overshadowing 
monarchy of Louis XIV. As the schemes of the Inquisition 
and the unparalleled tyranny of Philip, in one century, led 
to the establishment of the Republic of the United Pro- 
vinces, so, in the next, the revocation of the Nantes Edict 
and the invasion of Holland were avenged by the elevation- 
of the Dutch stadholder upon the throne of the stipendiary 
Stuarts. 

To all who speak the English language, the history of the 
great agony through which the Republic of Holland was 
ushered into life must have peculiar interest, for it is a por- 
tion of the records of the Anglo-Saxon race — essentially the 
same, whether in Friesland, England, or Massachusetts. 

A great naval and commercial commonwealth, occupying 
a small portion of Europe, but conquering a wide empire by 
the private enterprise of trading companies, girdling the 
world with its innumerable dependencies in Asia, America, 
Africa, Australia — exercising sovereignty in Brazil, Guiana, 
the West Indies, New York, at the Cape of Good Hope, in 
Hindostan, Ceylon, Java, Sumatra, New Holland — must 
always be looked upon with interest by Englishmen, as in a 
great measure the precursor in their own scheme of empire. 
For America the spectacle is one of still deeper import, 'i’he 
Dutch Republic originated in the opposition of the rational 
elements of human nature to sacerdotal dogmatism and per- 
secution — in the courageous resistance of historic.al and char- 
tered liberty to foreign despotism. < “To maintain," not to 
overthrow, was the device of the Washington of the sixteenth 
century, as it was the aim of our own hero and his gre.at 
contemporaries. 
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The great Western Republic, therefore — in whose Anglo- 
Saxon veins flows much of that ancient and kindred blood 
received from the nation once ruling a noble portion of its 
territory, and tracking its own political existence to the same 
parent spring of temperate human liberty — must look with 
afiectionate interest upon the trials of the elder common- 
wealth. These volumes recite the achievement of Dutch 
independence, for its recognition was delayed till the acknow- 
ledgment was superfluous and ridiculous. The existence of 
the Republic is properly to be dated from the Union of 
Utrecht in 1581, while the final separation of territory into 
independent and obedient provinces, into the Common- 
wealth of the United States and the Belgian provinces of 
Spain, was in reality effected by William the Silent, with 
whose death three years subsequently, the heroic period of 
the history may be said to terminate. At this point the.se 
volumes close. Another series, with less attention to minute 
details, and carrjdng the story through a longer range of 
years, will paint the progress of the Republic in its palmy 
days, and narrate the establishment of its external system of 
dependencies and its interior combinations for self-govern- 
ment and European counterpoise. The lessons of history 
and the fate of free states can never be sufficiently pondered 
by those upon whom so large and heavy a responsibility for 
the maintenance of rational human freedom rests. 

I have only to add that this work is the result of con- 
scientious research, and of an earnest desire to arri\’e at the 
truth. I have faithfully studied all the important contem- 
porary chroniclers and later historians — Dutch, Flemish, 
French, Italian, Spanish, or Gernian. Catholic and Pro- 
testant, Monarchist and Republican, have been consulted 
with the same sincerity. The works of Bor (whose enor- 
mous but indispensable folios form a complete magazine of 
contemporary state-papers, letters, and pamphlets, blended 
together in mass, and connected by a chain of artless but 
earnest narrative), of Meteren, De Thou, Burgundius, Heu- 
terus, Tassis, Viglius, Hoofd, Haraeus, Van der Haer, Gro- 
tius — of Van der Vynikt, Wagenaer, Van Wyn, De Jonghe, 
Kluit, Van Kampen, Dewez, Kappelle, Bakhuyzen, Groen 
van Prinsterer — of Ranke and Raumer, have been as familiar 
to me as those of Mendoza, Carriero, Cabrera, Herrera, 
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Ulloa, Bentivoglio, Perez, Strada. The manuscript rela- 
tions of those Argus-eyed Venetian envoys who surprised so 
many courts and cabinets in their most unguarded moments, 
and daguerreotyped their character and policy for the in- 
struction of the crafty Republic, and whose reports remain 
such an inestimable source for the secret history of the 
sixteenth century, have been carefully examined — especially 
the narratives of the caustic and accomplished Badovaro, of 
. mriano, and Michele. It is unnecessary to add that all the 
publications of M. Gachard — particularly the invaluable 
correspondence of Philip 11. and of William the Silent, as 
well as the “ Archives et Correspondance ” of the Orange 
Nassau family, edited by the learned and distinguished 
Groen van Prinsterer, have been my constant guides through 
the labyrinth of Spanish and Netherland politics. The 
large and most interesting series of pamphlets known as 
“The Duncan Collection,” in the Royal Library at the 
Hague, has also afforded a great variety of details by which 
I have endeavoured to give colour and interest to the narrative. 
Besides these, and many other printed wmrks, I have a.lso 
had the advantage of perusing many manuscript histories, 
among which may be particularly mentioned the works of 
Pontus Payen, of Renom de France, and of Pasquier de la 
Barre ; while the vast collection of unpublished documents 
in the Royal Archives of the Hague, of Brussels, and of 
Dresden, has furnished me with much new matter of great 
importance. I venture to hope that many years of labour, 
a portion of them in the archives of those countries whose 
history forms the object of my study, will not have been 
entirely in vain ; and that the lovers of human progress, 
the believers in the capacity of nations for self-government 
and self-improvement, and the admirers of disinterested 
human genius and virtue, may find encouragement for their 
views in the detailed history of an heroic people in its most 
eventful period, and in the life and death of the great mari 
whose name and fame are identical with those of his 
country. 

No apology is offered for this socnewhat personal state- 
ment. When an unknown writer asks the attention of the 
public upon an important theme, he is not only authorized 
but required, to show that by industry and earnestness he 
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has entitled himself to a hearing. The author too keenly 
feels that he has no further claims than these, and he there- 
fore most diffidently asks for his work the indulgence of his 
readers. 

I \YOuld take this opportunity of expressing my gratitude 
lO Dr. Klemm, Hofrath and Chief Librarian at Dresden, and 
to Mr. Von Weber, Ministerial-rath and Head of the Royal 
Archives of Saxony, for the courte.sy and kindness extended 
to me so uniformly during the course of my researches in 
that city. I would also speak a word of sincere thanks to 
Mr. Campbell, Assistant-Librarian at the Hague, for his 
numerous acts of friendship during the absence of his chief, 
M. Holtrop. To that most distinguished critic and historian, 
M. Bakhu3’zen van den Brinck, Chief Archivist of the 
Netherlands, I am under deep obligations for advice, instruc- 
tion, and constant kindness, during my residence at the 
Hague ; and I would also signify my sense of the courte.sy of 
Mr. Charter-Master de Schwane, and of the accuracy with 
which copies of MSS. in the archives were prepared for 
me by his care. Finally, I would allude in the strongest 
language of gratitude and respect to M. Gachard, Archivist- 
General of Belgium, for his unwearied courtesy and manifold 
acts of kindness to me during my studies in the Royal 
Archives of Brussels. 
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HISTORICAL IX'rROnUCTIOX. 

I. 

T I-IE north-western corner of the v.ist plain which 
extends from the German Ocean to the Ural Moun- 
tains, is occupied by the countries called the Xetherlands. 
This small triangle, enclosed between France, Germany, and 
the sea, is divided by the modern kingdoms of ndgium and 
Holland into two nearly equal portions. Our earliest infor- 
mation concerning this terriior)’ is derived from the Romans. 
The wars waged by that nation with the northern barbarians 
have rescued the damp island of Batavia, with its neighbour- 
ing morasses, from the obscurity in which they migitt have 
remained forages, before anything concerning land or peojdc 
would have been ' made known by, the native inhabiuants. 
Julius Cresar has saved from oblivion the heroic .savages 
who fought against his legions in defence of their dismal 
homes with ferocious but unfortunate patriotism ; and the 
great poet of England, learning from the conqueror’s Com- 
mentaries the name of the boldest tribe, has kept the Nervii, 
after almost twenty centuries, still fre.sh and familiar in our 
ears. 

Tacitus, too, has described with singular minuteness the 
struggle between the people of these regions and the power 
of Rome, overwhelming, although tottering to its fall ; and 
has, moreover, devoted several chapters of his work upon 
Germany to a description of the most remarkable Teutonic 
tribes of the Netherlands. 
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Geographically and ethnographically, the Low Countries 
belong both to Gaul and to Germany. It is even doubtful 
to which of the two the Batavian island, which is the core 
of the whole country, was reckoned by the Romans. It is, 
however, most probable that all the land, with the exception 
of Friesland, was considered a part of Gaul. 

Three great rivers — the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheld 
— had deposited their slime for ages among the dunes and 
sandbanks heaved up by the ocean around their mouths. 
A delta was thus formed, habitable at last for man. It was 
by nature a wide morass, in which oozy islands and savage 
forests were interspersed among lagoons and shallows; a 
district lying partly below the level of the ocean at its higher 
tides, subject to constant overflow from the rivers, and to 
frequent and terrible inundations by the sea. 

The Rhine, leaving at last the regions where its storied 
lapse, through so many ages, has been consecrated alike by 
Nature and art — by poetry and eventful truth — flows reluc- 
tantly through the basalt portal of the Seven Mountains into 
the open fields which extend to the German Sea. After 
entering this vast meadow the stream divides itself into two 
branches, becoming thus the two-horned Rhine of Virgil, 
and holds in these two arms the island of Batavia. 

The Meuse, taking its rise in the Vosges, pours itself 
through the Ardennes Wood, pierces the rocky ridges upon 
the south-eastern frontier of the Low Countries, receives the 
Sambre in the midst of that picturesque anthracite basin 
where now stands the city of Namur, and then moves 
toward the north, through nearly the whole length of the 
countr)^, till it mingles its waters with the Rhine. 

The Scheld, almost exclusively a Belgian river, after 
leaving its fountains in Picardy, flows through the present 
provinces of Flanders and Hainault. In Ctesar’s time it 
was suffocated before reaching the sea in quicksands and 
thickets, which long afforded protection to the savage 
inhabitants against the Roman arms, and which the slow 
process of nature and the untiring industry of man have 
since converted into the archipel.ago* of Zeland and South 
Holland. These islands were unknown to the Romans. 

Such were the rivers which, with their numerous tribu- 
taries coursed through the spongy land. Their frequent 
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overfiowj when forced back upon their currents by the stormy 
sea, rendered the countrj' almost uninhabitable. Here, 
within a half-submerged territory, a race of wretched ichthyo- 
phagi dwelt upon ierpeji^ or mounds, which they had raised, 
like beavers, above the almost fluid soil. Here, at a later 
day, the same race chained the tyrant Ocean and his mighty 
streams into subserviency, forcing them to fertilize, to render 
commodious, to cover with a beneficent network of veins 
and arteries, and to bind by watery highways with the 
furthest ends of the world, a country disinherited by nature 
of its rights. A region, outcast of ocean and earth, wrested 
at last from both domains their richest treasures. A race, 
engaged for generations in stubborn conflict with the angry 
elements, was unconsciously educating itself for its great 
struggle with the still more savage despotism of man. 

The whole territory of the Netherlands was girt with 
forests. An extensive belt of woodland skirted the sea- 
coast, reaching beyond the mouths of the Rhine. Along 
the outer edge of this barrier, the dunes cast up by the sea 
were prevented by the close tangle of thickets from drifting 
further inward, and thus formed a breastwork which time 
and art were to strengthen. The groves of Haarlem and 
the Hague are relics of this ancient forest. The Badahuenna 
Wood, horrid with Druidic sacrifices, extended along the 
eastern line of the vanished lake of Flevo. The vast 
Hercynian forest, nine days’ journey in breadth, closed in 
the country on the German side, stretching from the banks 
of the Rhine to the remote regions of the Dacians, in 
such vague immensity (says the conqueror of the whole 
country) that no German, after travelling sixty days, had 
ever reached, or even heard of, its commencement. On the 
south, the famous groves of Ardennes, haunted by faun 
and satyr, embowered the country, and separated it from 
Celtic Gaul. 

Thus inundated by mighty rivers, quaking beneath, the 
level of the ocean, belted about by hirsute forests, this low 
land, nether land, hollow land, or Holland, seemed hardly 
deserving the arms of<3the all-accomplished Roman. Yet 
foreign tyranny, from the earliest ages, has coveted this 
meagre territory as lustfully as it has sought to wrest from 
their native possessors those lands with the fatal gift of 
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resulted in the expatriation of a portion of the people. The 
exiles sought a new home in the empty Rhine island, called 
it “ /Sc-Z-au^o,” or “good-meadow,” and were themselves 
called, thenceforward, Batavi, or Batavians. 

These Batavians, according to Tacitus, were the bravest 
of all the Germans. The Chatti, of whom they formed a 
portion, were a pre-eminently warlike race. “ Others go to 
battle,” says the historian, “ these go to war.” Their bodies 
were more hardy, their minds more vigorous, than those of 
other tribes. Their young men cut neither hair nor beard 
till they had slain an enemy. On the field of battle, in the 
midst of carnage and plunder, they, for the first time, bared 
their faces. The cowardly and sluggish, onlj', remained 
unshorn. They wore an iron ring, too, or shackle upon 
their necks until they had performed the same achievement, 
a symbol which they then threw away as the emblem of 
sloth. The Batavians were ever spoken of by the Romans 
with entire respect. They conquered the Belgians, they 
forced the free Frisians to pay tribute, but they called the 
Batavians their friends. The tax-gatherer never invaded 
their island. Honourable alliance united them with the 
Romans. It was, however, the alliance of the giant and 
the dwarf. The 'Roman gained glory and empire, the 
Batavian gained nothing but the hardest blows. The 
Batavian cavalry became famous throughout the Republic 
and the Empire. They were the favourite troops of Caesar, 
and with reason, for it was their valour which turned the 
tide of battle at Pharsalia. From the death of Julius down 
to the times of Vespasian, the Batavian legion was the 
Imperial bodyguard, thp Batavian island the basis of opera- 
tions in the Roman wars with Gaul, Germany, and Britain. 

Beyond the Batavians, upon the north, dwelt the great 
Frisian family, occupying the regions between the Rhine 
and Ems. The Zuyder Zee and the Dollart, both caused 
by the terrific inundations of the thirteenth century, and not 
existing at this period, did not then interpose boundaries 
betw'een kindred tribes. All formed a homogeneous nation 
of pure German origin. 

Thus, the population of the country was partly Celtic, 
partly German. Of these two elements, dissimilar in their 
tendencies and always difficult to blend, the Netherland 
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people has ever been compounded. A certain fatality of 
history has perpetually helped to separate still more widely 
these constituents, instead of detecting and stimulating the 
elective affinities which existed. Religion, too, upon all 
great historical occasions, has acted as the most powerful of 
dissolvents. Otherwise, had so many valuable and con- 
trasted characteristics been early fused into a whole, it 
would be difficult to show a race more richly endowed by 
Nature for dominion and progress than the Belgo-Germanic 
people. 

Physically the two races resembled each other. Both 
■were of vast stature. The gigantic Gaul derided the Rornan 
soldiers as a band of pigmies. The German excited astonish- 
ment by his huge body and muscular limbs. Both were 
fair, with fierce blue eyes, but the Celt had 3'ellow hair 
floating over his shoulders, and the German long locks of 
fiery red, which he even dyed with woad to heighten the 
favourite colour, and wore twisted into a war-knot upon the 
top of his head. Here the German’s love of finery ceased. 
A simple tunic fastened at his throat with a thorn, while his 
other garments defined and gave full play to his limbs, 
completed his costume. The Gaul, on the contrary, was so 
fond of dress that the Romans divided his race respectively 
into long-haired, breeched, and gowned Gaul (Gallia comata, 
braccata, togata). He was fond of brilliant and parti- 
coloured clothes, a taste which survives in the Highlander’s 
costume. He covered his neck and arms with golden 
chains. The simple and ferocious German wore no decora- 
tion save his iron ring, from which his first homicide relieved 
him. The Gaul was irascible, furious in his wrath, but less 
formidable in a sustained conflict with a powerful foe. “All 
the Gauls are of very high stature,” says a soldier who fought 
under Julian (Amm. Marcel, xv. 12, i). “They are white, 
golden-haired, terrible in the fierceness of their eye.s, greedy 
of quarrels, bragging, and insolent. A band of .strangers 
could not resist one of them in a brawl, assisted by his 
strong blue-eyed wife, especially when she begins, gnashing 
her teeth, her neck swollen, brandishing her vast and snowy 
arms, and kicking with her heels at the same time, to deliver 
her fisticufls, like bolts from the twisted strings of a catapult. 
The voices of many are threatening and formidable. They 
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With the (Icrmnns the .sovereignty resided in the gre.it 
assembly of the people. 'J’here were .slaves, indeed, bm in 
small number, eonsi.sting cither of pri.soners of war or of 
those unforlunaic.s who lind forfeited their liberty it) games 
of chance. Their chieftain.s, although called by the Romans 
prince.s and king.s, were, in reality, generals citosen by 
universal suffrage. Elected in the gre.at .issembly to pre.sidc 
in war, they were raksed on the . shoulders of martini freemen, 
amid wild battle cries abd the cla.sh of spear and shield. 
The army consisted entirely of volunteers, and the .soldier 
was for life infamous who deserted the field while l)i.s chief 
remained alive. The same great assembly elected the 
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■village magistrates, and decided upon all important matters, 
both of peace and war.. At the full of the moon it was 
usually convoked. The nobles and the popular deleptes 
arrived at irregular intervals, for it was an inconvenience 
arising from their liberty, that two or three days were often 
lost in waiting for the deliirquents. All state affairs were in 
the hands of this fierce democracy. The elected chieftains 
had rather authority to persuade than power to command. 

The Gauls were an agricultural people. They were not 
without many arts of life. They had extensive flocks and 
herds, and they even exported salted provisions as far as 
Rome. The truculent German, Ger-mann, Heer-mann, War- 
man, considered carnage the only useful occupation, and 
despised agriculture as enervating and ignoble. It was 
base, in his opinion, to gain by sweat what was more easily 
acquired by blood. The land was divided annually by the 
magistrates, certain farms being assigned to certain families, 
who w'ere forced to leave them at the expiration of the year. 
They cultivated as a common property the lands allotted by 
the magistrates, but it was easier to summon them to. the 
battle-field than to the plough. Thus they were more fitted 
for the roaming and conquering life which Providence was 
to assign to them for ages, than if they had become more 
prone to root themselves in the soil. The Gauls built towns 
and villages. The German built his solitary hut whci' 
inclination prompted. Close neighbourhood was not to » <■ 
taste. 

In their system of religion the two races were most widely 
contrasted. The Gauls were a priest-ridden race. 

Druids were a dominant caste, presiding even over dyit; 
affairs, while in religious matters their authority wa.s despoticj- 
What were the principles of their wild theology will ncyei';- 
be thoroughly ascertained, but we know too much of ' 
.sanguinary rites. The imagination shudders to penetrat> 
those shaggy forests, ringing with the death-shrieks of tci - 
thousand human victims, and with the hideous hymn: 
chanted by smoke-and-blood-stained priests to the .s.avag 
gods whom they served. ('• 

The German, in his simplicity, had raised himself to 
purer belief than that of the .sensuous Roman or the supe 
stitious Gaul. He believed in a single, supreme, almight 
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nei^hbomhooti. In the conrM' r»f tin* Roman dcuninton it 
became eontaininatod, and at last j^rofoimdly tic]uav**cl. 
'Fhe ranue 4 i(' intermixture of Roman in\tiiol(Krv with tin* 
gloomy bm modirud superstition < 3 f Rumam/edi (Vhswa*; 
not favourable to the simple ehaiaetet of (lenmui tlu-edogy. 
The CTUirc cxtiipauon, tints Irrouuhl about, of any con- 
ceivable sjstem of religion, {irepnred the way for a trtu* 
revelation. Wiilnn lluit little river terriior)\ mnid those 
ob'^cure morasses of the Rlnne and Srheld, liiree gnat 
forms of religion — the sanguinary sujicr.stiiion of tlu- Druid, 
the sensuous ])olylheism of the Roman, the elevaletl inn 
dimly grojiing creed of the (German —stood for crciuurics. 
face to face, until, having mutually debased and destroyed 
each other, they all faded away in the pure light of 
Christianity. 

d'hus contrasted were (iaul and German in religious and 
political systems. The difference was no less remarkable 
in their social characteristics, 'bhe Gaul was singularly 
unchaste. 'I'lie marriage stale was almost unknown. Many 
tribes lived in most revolting and incestuous corumbinage ; 
brethren, parents, and children having wives in common. 
The German was loyal as the Celt was dissolute. Alone 
among barbarians, he C 9 nlented himself with a single \vife, 
save that a few dignitaries, from motives of policy, were 
permitted a larger number. On the marriage day the 
German ofiered presents to Ids bride — not the bracelets and 
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golden necklaces with which the Gaul adorned his fair- 
haired concubine, biit oxen and a bridled horse, a sword, a 
shield, and a spear — symbols that thencefonvard she was to 
share his labours and to become a portion of himself. 

They differed, too, in the honours paid to the dead. The 
funerals of the Gauls were pompous. Both burned the 
corpse, but the Celt cast into the flames the favourite 
animals, and even the most cherished slaves and dependents 
of the master. 'S'ast monuments of stone or piles of earth 
were raised above the ashes of the dead. Scattered relics 
of the Celtic age are yet visible throughout Europe, in these 
huge but unsightly memorials. 

The German was not ambitious at the grave. He threw 
neither garments nor odours upon the funeral pyre, but the 
arms and the war-horse of the departed were burned and 
buried wth him. The turf was his only sepulchre, the 
memory of his valour his only monument. Even tears 
were forbidden to the men. “ It was esteemed honour- 
able,” says the historian, “ for women to lament, for men to 
remember.” 

The parallel need be pursued no further. Thus much it 
was necessarj" to recall to the historical student concerning 
the prominent characteristics by which the two great races 
of the land were distinguished : characteristics which Time 
has rather hardened than effaced. In the contrast and 
the separation lies the key to much of their histor)’. Had 
Providence permitted a fusion of the two races, it is possible, 
from their position, and from the geographical and historical 
link which they would have afforded to the dominant tribes 
of Europe, that a world-empire might have been the result, 
different in many respects from any which has ever arisen. 
Speculations upon what might have been are idle. It is 
well, however, to ponder the many misfortunes resulting 
from a mutual repulsion, which, under other circumstances 
and in other spheres, has been e.xchanged for mutual attrac- 
tion and support. 

It is now necessary to sketch rapidly the political trans- 
formations undergone by the country, from the early period 
down to the middle of the sixteenth century ; . the epoch 
when the long conflict commenced, out of which the 
Batavian republic was bom. 
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after the battle, that there were but three of their senators 
left alive. So perished the Nervii. Csesar commanded his 
legions to treat with respect the little remnant of the tribe 
which had just fallen to swell the empty echo of his glory, 
and then, with hardly a breathing pause, he proceeded to 
annihilate the Aduatici, the Menapii, and the Morini. 

Gaul being thus pacified, as, with sublime irony, ^ he 
expresses himself concerning a country some of whose tribes 
had been annihilated, some sold as slaS^es, and others hunted 
to their lairs like beasts of prey, the conqueror departed for 
Italy. Legations for peace from many German races to 
Rome were the consequence of these great achievements. 
Among others the Bata\nans formed an alliance with the 
masters of the world. Their position was always an honour- 
able one. They were justly proud of paying no tribute, but 
it was, perhaps, because they had nothing to pay. ^ 1 hey 
had few cattle, they could give no hides and horns like the 
Frisians, and they were therefore allowed to furnish only 
their blood. From this time forth their cavalry, which was 
the best of Germany, became renowned in the Roman army 
upon every battle-field of Europe, 

It is melancholy, at a later moment, to find the^ brave 
Batavians distinguished in the memorable expedition of 
Germanicus to crush the liberties of their German kindred. 
They are for ever associated with the sublime but misty 
image of the great Hermann, the hero, educated in Rome, 
and aware of the colossal powder of the empire, who yet, by 
his genius, valour, and political adroitness, preser\'ed for 
Germany her nationality, her purer religion, and perhaps 
even that noble language which her late-flowering literature 
has rendered so illustrious — but they are associated as 
enemies, not as friends. 

Galba, succeeding to the purple upon the suicide of Nero, 
dismissed the Batavian life-guards to whom he owed his 
elevation. He is murdered. Otho and Vitellius contend 
for the succession, while all eyes are turned upon the eight 
Batavian regiments. In their hands the scales of empire 
seem to rest. They declare for Viti llius, and the civil ^Yar 
begins. Otlio is defeated ; Vitellius acknowledged by 
Senate and people. Fearing, like his predecessors, the 
imperious turbulence of the Batavian legions, he, too, sends 
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them into Germany. It was the signal for a long and 
extensive revolt, which had well-nigh overturned the Roman 
power in Gaul and Lower Germany. 

IV. 

Claudius Civilis was a Batavian of noble race, who had 
served twenty-five years in the Roman armies. His Teutonic 
name has perished, for, like most savages who become 
denizens of a civilized state, he had assumed an appellation 
in the tongue of his superiors. He was a soldier of fortune, 
and had fought wherever the Roman eagles flew. After a 
c,uarter of a century’s service he was sent in chains to 
Rome, and his brother executed, both falsely charged with 
conspiracy. Such were the triumphs adjudged to Batavian 
auxiliaries. He escaped with life, and was disposed to 
consecrate what remained of it to a nobler cause. Civilis 
was no barbarian. Like the German hero Arminius, he had 
received a Roman education, and had learned the degraded 
condition of Rome. He knew the infamous vices of her 
rulers ; he retained an unconquerable love for liberty and 
for his own race. Desire to avenge his own wrongs was 
mingled with loftier motives in his breast. He knew that 
the sceptre was in the gift of the Batavian soldiery. Galba 
had been murdered, Otho had destroyed himself, and 
Vitellius, whose weekly gluttony cost the empire more gold 
than would have fed the whole Batavian population and 
converted their whole island-morass into fertile pastures, 
was contending for the purple with Vespasian, once an 
obscure adventurer like Civilis himself, and even his friend 
and companion in arms. It seemed a time to strike a blow 
for freedom. 

By his courage, eloquence, and talent for political com- 
binations, Civilis effected a general confederation of all the 
Netherland tribes, both Celtic and German. For a brief 
moment there was a united people, a Batavian common- 
wealth. He found another source of strength in German 
superstition. On theobanks of the Lippe, near its con- 
fluence with the Rhine, dwelt the Virgin Velleda, a Bruc- 
terian weird woman, who exercised vast influence over the 
warriors of her nation. Dwelling alone in a lofty tower, 
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.shrouded in a wild forest, she was revered as an oracle. 
Her answers to the demands of her worshippers concerning 
future events were delivered only to a chosen few. To 
Civilis, who had formed a close friendship with her, slie 
promised success, and the downfall of the Roman world. 
Inspired by her prophecies, many tribes of Germany sent 
large subsidies to the Batavian chief. 

The details of the revolt have been carefully preserved by 
Tacitus, and form one of his grandest and most elaborate 
pictures. The spectacle of a brave nation, inspired by the 
soul of one great man and rising against an overwhelming 
despotism, will always speak to the heart, from generation 
to generation. The battles, the sieges, the defeats, the 
indomitable spirit of Civilis, still flaming most brightly when 
the clouds were darkest around him, have been described 
by the great historian in his most powerful manner. The 
high-born Roman has thought the noble barbarian’s portrait 
a subject worthy his genius. 

The struggle was an unsuccessful one. After many 
victories and many overthrows, Civilis was left alone. The 
Gallic tribes fell off, and sued for peace. Vespasian, victo- 
rious over Vitelliu.s, proved too powerful for his old comrade. 
Even the Batavians became weary of the hopeless contest, 
while fortune, after much capricious hovering, settled at last 
upon the Roman side. The imperial commander Cerialis 
seized the moment when the cause of the Batavian hero was 
most desperate to send emissaries among his tribe, and even 
to tamper with the mysterious -woman whose prophecies had 
so inflamed his imagination. These intrigues had their 
effect. The fidelity of the people was .sajrped; the pro- 
phetess fell away from her worshipper, and foretold ruin to 
his cause. The Batavians murmured that their destruction 
was inevitable, that one nation could not arrest the slavery 
which was destined for the whole world; How large a part 
of the human race were the Batavians ? What were they in 
a contest with the whole Roman empire? Moreover, they 
were not oppressed with tribute. They were only e.\j)ectcd 
to furnish men and valour to their proud allies. It was the 
next thing to liberty. If they were to have rulers it was 
better to serve a Roman emperor tlran a German witcli. 

Thus murmured the people. Had Civilis been succc-ss- 
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ful, he would have been deified ; but his misfortunes, at last, 
made him odious in spite of his heroism. But the Batavian 
was not a man to be crushed, nor had he lived so long in 
the Roman seivice to be outmatched in politics by the 
barbarous Germans. He was not to be sacrificed as a 
peace-offering to revengeful Rome, ^^’’atching from beyond 
the Rhine the progress of defection and the decay of 
national enthusiasm, he determined to be beforehand with 
those who were now his enemies. He accepted the offer of 
negotiation from Cerialis. The Roman general was eager 
to grant a full pardon, and to re-cnlist so brave a soldier in 
the ser^’ice of the empire. 

A colloquy was agreed upon. The bridge across the 
Nabalia was broken asunder in the middle, and Cerialis and 
Civilis met upon the severed sides. The placid stream by 
which Roman enterprise had connected the waters of the 
Rhine with the lake of Flevo, flowed between the imperial 
commander and the rebel chieftain. i 

*- ^.- *- *- *< 

. . . Here the story abruptly terminates. The remainder 
of the Roman’s narrative is lost, and upon that broken bridge 
the form of the Batavian hero disappears for ever. His 
name fades from history : not a syllable is known of his 
subsequent career; everything is buried in the profound 
oblivion which now steals over the scene where he was the 
most imposing actor. 

The soul of Civilis had proved insufficient to animate a 
whole people : yet it was rather owing to position than to 
any personal inferiority, that his name did not become as 
illustrious as that of Hermann. The German patriot was 
neither braver nor wiser than the Batavian, but he had the 
infinite forests of his fatherland to protect him. Every 
legion which plunged into those unfathomable depths was 
forced to retreat disastrously, or to perish miserably. Civilis 
was hemmed in by the ocean ; his country, long the basis 
•of Roman military operations, was accessible by river and 
canal. The patriotic spirit which he had for a moment 
raised, had abandoned Rim ; his allies had deserted him ; he 
stood alone and at bay, encompassed by the hunters, with 
death or surrender as his only alternative. Under such 
■circumstances Hermann could not have shown more courage 
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or conduct, nor hjve terminated the impossible struggle 
with greater dignity or adroitness. 

The contest of Ci\'ilis with Rome contains a remarkable 
foreshadowing of the future conflict mth Spain, through 
which the Batavian republic, fifteen centuries later, was to 
be founded. The characters, the events, the amphibious 
battles, desperate sieges, slippery alliances, the traits of 
generosity, audacity, and cruelty, the generous confidence, 
the broken faith, seem so closely to repeat themselves, that 
History appears to present the selfsame drama played over 
and over again, with but a change of actors and of costume. 
There is more than a fanciful resemblance between Civilis 
and William the Silent, two heroes of ancient German tyock, 
who had learned the arts of war and peace in the service of 
a foreign and haughty world-empire. Determination, con- 
centration of purpose, constancy in calamity, elasticity almost 
preternatural, self-denial, consummate craft in political com- 
binations, personal fortitude, and passionate patriotism, were 
the heroic elements in both. The ambition of each was 
subordinate to the cause which he served. Both refused 
the crown, although each, perhaps, contemplated, in the 
sequel, a Batavian realm of which he would have been the 
inevitable chief. Both offered the throne to a Gallic prince, 
for Classicus was but the prototype of Anjou, as Brinno of 
Brederode, and neither was destined, in this world, to sec 
his sacrifices crowned with success. 

The characteristics of the two great races of the land 
jjortrayed themselves in the Roman and the Spanish struggle 
with much the same colours. The Southrons, inflammable, 
petulant, audacious, were the first to assault and to defy the 
imperial power in both revolts, while the inhabitants of the 
northern provinces, slower to be aroused, but of more 
enduring wrath, were less ardent at the commencement, but, 
alone, steadfast at the close of the contest. In both wans 
the southern Celts fell away from the league, their courageous 
but corrupt chieftains having been purchased with imperial 
gold to bring about the abject submission of their followers ; 
while the German Netherlands, altliough eventually subju- 
gated by Romo, after a desperate struggle, were sttccessful 
in the grc.at conflict with Spain, and trampled out of c.vist- 
ence ever)' vestige of her authority. The Batavian republic 
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took its rank among the leading powers oi' the earth: tlie 
Belgicprovinces remained Romaiij Spanish, Austrian property. 

V. 

Obscure but important movements in the regions of eternal 
twilight, revolutions, of which history has been silent, in the 
mysterious depths of Asia, outpourings of human rivers 
along the sides of the Altai Alountains, convulsions up- 
hea'sdng remote realms and unknown dynasties, shock after 
shock throbbing throughout the barbarian world, and dying 
upon the edge of civilization, vast throes which shake the 
earth as precursory pangs to the birth of a new empire — as 
dying symptoms of the proud but effete realm whicli called 
itself the world ; scattered hordes of sanguinarj*, grotesque 
savages pushed from their own homes, and hovering with 
vague purposes upon the Roman frontier, constantly re- 
pelled and perpetually reappearing in ever-increasing swarms, 
guided thither by a fierce instinct, or by mysterious laws — 
such are the well-known phenomena which preceded the fall 
of western Rome. Stately, externally powerful, although 
undermined and putrescent at the core, the death-stricken 
empire still dashed back the assaults of its barbarous 
enemies. 

During the long struggle intervening between the age of 
Vespasian and that of Odoacer, during all the preliminary 
ethnographical revolutions which preceded the great people’s 
wandering, the Netherlands remained subject provinces. 
Their country was upon the high road which led the Goths 
to Rome. Those low and barren tracts were the outlying 
marches of the empire. Upon that desolate beach broke 
the first surf from the rising ocean of German freedom which 
was soon to overwhelm Rome. Yet, although the ancient 
landmarks were soon well-nigh obliterated, the Netherlands 
still remained faithful to the Empire, Batavian blood was 
still poured out for its defence. 

By the middle of the fourth centur}', the Franks and 
Allemanians, alle-mahner, all-men, a mass of united Ger- 
mans, are defeated by the Emperor Julian at Strasburg, the 
Batavian cavalry, as upon many other great occasions, 
saving the day for despotism. This achievement, one of the 
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last in which the name appears upon historic record, was 
therefore as triumphant for the valour as it was humiliating 
to the true fame of the nation. Their individuality soon 
afterwards disappears, the race having been partly exhausted 
in the Roman service, partly merged in the Frarrk and 
Frisian tribes who occupy the domains of their forefathers. 

For a century longer, Rome still retains its outward 
form, but the swarming nations are now in full career. 
The Netherlands are successively or simultaneously trampled 
by Franks, Vandals, Alani, Suevi, Saxons, Frisians, and 
even Sclavonians, as the great march of Germany to 
universal empire, which her prophets and bards had fore- 
told, went majestically forward. The fountains of the 
frozen North were opened, the waters prevailed, but the 
ark of Christianity floated upon the flood. As the deluge 
assuaged, the earth had returned to chaos, the last pagan 
empire had been washed out of existence, but the faltering 
infancy of Christian Europe had begun. 

After the wanderings had subsided, the Netherlands are 
found with much the same ethnological character. The 
Frank dominion has succeeded the Roman, the German 
stock preponderates over the Celtic, but the national ingre- 
dients, although in somewhat altered proportions, remain 
•essentially as before. The old Belgm, having become 
•Romanized in tongue and customs, accept the new empire 
of the Franks. That people, however, pushed from its 
hold of the Rhine by thickly-thronging hordes of Gepidi, 
Quadi, Sarmati, Heruli, Saxons, Burgundians, moves 
towards the South and West. As the Empire falls before 
Odoacer, they occupy Celtic Gaul with the Belgian portion 
of the Netherlands, while the Frisians, into which ancient 
German tribe the old Batavian element has melted, not to 
be extinguished, but to renew its existence, the “ free 
Frisians,” whose name is synonymous with liberty, nearest 
blood relations of the Anglo-Sa.xon race, now occupy the 
northern portion, including the whole future European 
territory of the Dutch republic. 

The histor)’ of the Franks becomes, therefore, tlie histor)' 
of the Netherland.s. Tlie Frisians struggle, for several 
centuries, against their dominion, until eventually subju- 
gated by Charlem.agne. They even encroad) upon the 
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Franks in Belgic Gaul, who are detennined not to yield 
their possessions. Moreover, the pious Merovingian 
faitthns desire to plant Christianity among the still pagan 
Frisians. Dagobert, son of the second Clotairc, advances 
against them as far as the Weser, takes possession of 
Utrecht, founds there the first Christian church in Fries- 
land, and establishes a nominal dominion over the whole 
country. 

Yet the feeble Merovingians would have been powerle.ss 
against rugged Friesland, had not their dynasty already 
merged in that puissant family of Bnabant, which long 
wielded their power before it assumed their crown. It was 
Pepin of Heristal, grandson of the Netherlander, Pepin of 
Landen, who conquered the Frisian Radbod (a.d. 692), and 
forced him to exchange his royal for the ducal title. 

It was Pepin’s bastard, Charles the Hammer, whose 
tremendous blows completed his father’s work. The new 
mayor of the palace soon drove the Frisian chief into sub- 
mission, and even into Christianity. A bishop’s indiscretion, 
however, neutralized the apostolic blows of the mayor. 
The pagan Radbod had already immersed one of his royal 
legs in the baptismal font, when a thought struck him. 
“Where are my dead forefathers at present?” he said, 
turning suddenly upon Bishop Wolfran. “ In hell, with all 
other unbelievers,” was the imprudent answer. “ Mighty 
well,” replied Radbod, removing his leg, “ then will I 
rather feast with my ancestors in the halls of Woden, than 
dwell with your little starveling band of Christians in 
heaven.” Entreaties and threats were unavailing. The 
Frisian declined positively a rite which was to cause an 
eternal separation from his buried kindred, and he died, as 
he had lived, a heathen. His son, Poppo, succeeding to 
the nominal sovereignty, did not actively oppose the intro- 
duction of Christianity among his people, but himself 
refused to be converted. Rebelling against the Frank 
dominion, he was totally routed by Charles Martell in a 
great battle (a.d. 750), ^.nd perished with a vast number of 
Frisians. The Christian dispensation, thus enforced, was 
now accepted by these northern pagans. The commence- 
ment of their conversion had been mainly the work of their 
brethren from Britain. The monk Wilfred was followed 
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in a few years by the Anglo-Saxon AVillibrod, It was 
he who destroyed the images of AVoden in AA'’alcheren, 
abolished his worship, and founded churches in North 
Holland. Charles Martell rewarded him with extensive 
domains about Utrecht, together with many slaves^ and 
other chattels. Soon afterwards he was consecrated bishop 
of all the Frisians. Thus rose the famous episcopate^ of 
Utrecht. Another Anglo-Saxon, AA^infred, or Bonifacius, 
had been equally active among his Frisian cousins. His 
crozier had gone hand in hand with the battle-axe. Boni- 
facius followed close upon the track of his orthodox coad- 
jutor Charles. By the middle of the eighth century, some 
hundred thousand Frisians had been slaughtered, and as 
many more converted. The hammer which smote the 
Saracens at Tours was at last successful in beating the 
Netherlanders into Christianity. The labours of Bonifacius 
through Upper and Lower Germany were immense; but 
he, too, received great material rewards. He was created 
Archbishop of Mayence, and, upon the death of AAhllibrod, 
Bishop of Utrecht. Faithful to his mission, however, he 
met, heroically, a martyr's death at the hands of the refrac- 
tory' pagans at Dokkum. Thus was Christianity established 
in the Netherlands. 

Under Charlemagne, the Frisians often rebelled, making 
common cause with the Saxons. In 785, A.D., they were, 
however, completely subjugated, and never rose again until 
the epoch of their entire separation from the Frank empire. 
Charlemagne left them their name of free Frisians, and the 
property in their own land. The feudal system never took 
root in tlieir soil. “The Frisians,” says their statute book, 

“ .shall be free, as long as the wind blows out of the clouds 
and the world stands.” They agreed, however, to obey the 
chiefs whom the Frank monarch should appoint to govern 
them, according to their own laws. Those laws were collectcil, 
and are still extant. The vernacular version of their Ascga 
book contains their ancient customs, together with the 
Frank additions. The general statutes of Charlemagne 
were, of course, in vigour also ; but that great legislator knew 
loo well the importance attached by all mankind to local 
custom.s, to .allow his imperial capitulars to interfere, un- 
necessarily, with the Frisian laws. 
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Thus again the Netherlands, for the first time since tlie 
fall of Rome, were united under one crown imperial. They 
had already been once united, in their slavery, to Rome. 
Eight centuries pass away, and they are again united, in 
subjection, to Charlemagne. Their union was but in forming 
a single link in the chain of a new realm. The reign of 
Charlemagne had at last accomplished the promise of the 
sorceress Velleda and other soothsayers. A German race 
had re-established the empire of the world. The Nether- 
lands, like the other provinces of the great monarch's 
dominion, were governed by crown-appointed functionaries, 
militarj' and judicial. In the north-eastern, or Frisian 
portion, however, the grants of land were never in the form 
of revocable benefices or feuds. With this important e.x- 
ception, the whole country shared the fate, and enjoyed the 
general organization of the Empire. 

But Charlemagne came an age too soon. The chaos 
which had brooded over Europe since the dissolution of the 
Roman world, was still too absolute. It was not to be 
fashioned into permanent forms, even by his bold and 
constructive genius. A soil, exhausted by the long culture 
of pagan empires, was to lie fallow for a still longer period. 
The discordant elements out of which the Emperor had 
compounded his realm, did not coalesce during his life- 
time. They were only held together by the vigorous 
grasp of the hand which had combined them. When the 
great statesman died, his empire necessarily fell to pieces. 
Society had need of further disintegration before' it could 
begin to reconstruct itself locally. A new civilization was 
not to be improvised by a single mind. When did one 
man ever civilize a people? In the eighth and ninth 
centuries there was not even a people to be civilized. The 
construction of Charles was, of necessity, temporary. His 
empire was supported by columns, which fell prostrate 
almost as soon as the hand of their architect was cold. His 
institutions had not struck down into the soil. There were 
no extensive and vigorous roots to nourish, from below, a 
flourishing empire thro^igh time and tempest. 

Moreover, the ’ Carlovingian race had been exhausted by 
producing a race of heroes like the Pepins and the Charleses. 
The family became, soon, as contemptible as the ox-drawn, 
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long-haired “ do-nothings » whom it had expelled; but it is 
not our task to describe the fortunes of the Emperor’s 
Ignoble desceniiants. The realm was dmded, subdhided, 
at times partiall}* reunited, like a family farm, among 
monarchs incompetent alike to hold, to delegate, or to 
resign the inheritance of the great warrior and lawgiver. 
The meek, bald, fat, stammering, simple Charles, or Louis, 
who successively sat upon his throne — princes, whose only 
historic indinduality consists in these insipid appellations 
—had not the sense to comprehend, far less to develop, the 
plans of their ancestor. 

Charles the Simple was the last Carlo vingian who governed 
Lotharingia, in Avhich were comprised most of the Nether* 
lands and Friesland. The German monarch, Henry the 
Fowler, at that period called King of the East Franks, 
as Charles of the West Franks, acquired Lotharingia by the 
treaty of Bonn, Charles reser^nng the sovereignty over the 
kingdom during his lifetime. In 925 a.d., however, the 
Simpleton ha\ing been imprisoned and deposed by his own 
subjects, the Fowler was recognized King of Lotharingia. 
Thus the Netherlands passed out of France into Germany, 
remaining, still, provinces of a loose, disjointed Empire. 

This is the epoch in which the various dukedoms, earl* 
doms, and other petty sovereignties of the Netherlands 
I^CMie hereditary. It was in the year 922 that Charles 
the Simple presented to Count Dirk the territory of Holland, 
b) letters patent. This narrow hook of land, destined, in 
uture ages to be the cradle of a considerable empire, 
stretching through both hemispheres, was, thenceforth, the 
inheritance of Dirk^s descendants. Historioillv, therefore, 
he IS Dirk L, Count of Holland. 

Of this small sovereign and his successors, the most 
powerful foe, for centuries, was the Bishoj> of Utreclit, the 
origin of .whose greatness has been alreadv indicated. Of 
the other ^eiherland provinces, no«- liercdi'tarv, the first in 
rank was Loth.anngia, once the kingdom of j.otliaire, now 
the dukedom of Lormine. In 965 it was divided into 
Upper and Lower Lorraine, of which the lower diicliv alone 
belonged to the _ Xctherlands. Two centuries later, the 
Uovmts of Louvain, then occupying most of jJnibant, ob- 
tained a permanent hold of Lower Lorraine, and began to 
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call themselves Dukes of Brabant. The same principle of 
local independence and isolation which created these dukes, 
established the hereditary power of the counts and barons 
who formerly exercised jurisdiction under them and others. 
Thus arose sovereign Counts of Namur, Hainault, Limburg, 
Zutphen, Dukes of Luxemburg and Gueldres, Barons of 
Mechlin, Marquesses of Antwerp, and others ; all petty 
autocrats. The most Important of all, after the house of 
Lorraine, were the Earls of Flanders ; for the bold foresters 
of Charles the Great had soon wrested the sovereignty of 
their little territory from his feeble descendants as easily as 
Baldwin, with the iron arm, had deprived the bald Charles 
of his daughter. Holland, Zeland, Utrecht, Overyssel, Gro- 
ningen, Drenthe, and Friesland (all seven being portions of 
Friesland in a general sense), were crowded together upon 
a little desolate corner of Europe ; an obscure fragment of 
Charlemagne’s broken empire. They were afterwards to 
constitute the United States of the Netherlands, one of the 
most powerful republics of history. Meantime, for century 
after century, the Counts of Holland and the Bishops of 
Utrecht were to exercise divided sway over the territory. 

Thus the whole country was broken into many shreds and 
patches of sovereignty. The separate history of such half- 
organized morsels is tedious and petty. Trifling dynasties, 
where a family or two were everything, the people nothing, 
leave little worth recording. Even the most devout of genea- 
logists might shudder to chronicle the long succession of so 
many illustrious obscure. 

A glance, however, at the general features of the govern- 
mental system now established in the Netherlands, at this 
important epoch in the world’s history, will show the trans- 
formations which the country, in common with other portions 
of the western world, had undergone. 

In the tenth century the old Batavian and later Roman 
forms have faded, away. An entirely new polity has suc- 
ceeded. No great popular assembly asserts its sovereignty, 
as in the ancient German epoch ; no generals and temporary 
kings are chosen by tha nation. The elective power had 
been lost under the Romans, who, after conquest, had con- 
ferred the administrative authority over their subject pro- 
vinces upon officials appointed by the metropolis. The 
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Franks pursued the same course. In Charlemagne’s time, 
the revolution is complete. Popular assemblies and popular 
election entirely vanish. Militar}', civil, and Judicial officers 
— dukes, earls, margraves, and others — are all king’s crea- 
tures, knegtcfi des konifigs, pueri regis, and so remain, till 
they abjure the creative power, and set up their own. The 
principle of Charlemagne, that his officers should govern 
according to local custom, helps them to achieve their own 
independence, while it preserves all that is left of national 
liberty and law. 

The counts, assisted by inferior judges, hold diets from 
time to time — thrice, perhaps, annually. They also summon 
assemblies in case of war. Thither are called the great 
vassals, who, in turn, call their lesser vassals, each armed 
with “ a shield, a spear, a bow, twelve arrows, and a cuirass." 
Such assemblies, convoked in the name of a distant sove- 
reign, whose face his subjects had never seen, whose lan- 
guage they could hardly understand, were very different from 
those tumultuous mass-meetings, where boisterous freemen, 
armed with the weapons they loved the best, and arriving 
sooner or later, according to their pleasure, had been accus- 
tomed to elect their generals and magistrates and to raise 
them upon their shields. The people are now governed, 
their rulers appointed by an invisible hand. Edicts, issued 
by a power, as it were, supernatural, demand implicit 
obedience. The people, acquiescing in their own anniiiila- 
tion, abdicate not only their political, but their pensonal 
rights. On the other hand, the great source of power 
diffuses less and less of light and warmth. Losing its attrac- 
tive and controlling influence, it becomes gradually eclipsed, 
while its satellites fly from their prescribed bounds, and 
chaos and darkness return. The sceptre, stretched over 
realms so wide, requires stronger hands that) those of degc- 
nemte Carlovingians. It Vtreaks asunder. Functionaries 
become sovereigns, with hereditary, not delegated, right to 
own the people, to tax their roads and rivens, to t.ake tithinns 
of their blood and sweat, to harass them in all the rclation.s 
ofiife. 'Phero is no longer a tueirop'olis to protect them from 
ofliciai oppression. Power, the more .subdivided, becomes 
the more tyrannical. 'I’he sword is the only .symbol of 
law, ilie cross is a weapon of offence, the bishop is n con- 
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secrated pirate, and every petty baron a burglar, while the 
people, alternately the prey of duke, prelate, and seignor, 
shorn and butchered like sheep, esteem it happiness to sell 
themselves into slavery, or to huddle beneath the castle 
walls of some little potentate, for the sake of his wolfish 
protection. Here they build hovels, which they surround 
from time to time with palisades and muddy entrenchments ; 
and here, in these squalid abodes of ignorance and misery, 
the genius of liberty, conducted by the spirit of commerce, 
descends at last to awaken mankind from its sloth and 
cowardly stupor. A longer night was to intervene, however, 
before the dawn of day. 

The crown-appointed functionaries had been, of course, 
financial officers. They collected the revenue of the sove- 
reign, one-third of which slipped through their fingers into 
their own coffers. Becoming sovereigns themselves, they 
retain these funds for their private emolument. Four prin- 
cipal sources yielded this revenue : royal domains, tolls and 
imposts, direct levies, and a pleasantry called voluntary con- 
tributions or benevolences. In addition to these supplies 
were also the proceeds of fines. Taxation upon sin was, 
in those rude ages, a considerable branch of the revenue. 
The old Frisian laws consisted almost entirely of a dis- 
criminating tariff upon crimes. Nearly all the misdeeds 
which man is prone to commit were punished by a money- 
bote only. Murder, larceny, arson, rape — all offences against 
the person were commuted for a definite price. There were 
a few exceptions, such as parricide, which was followed by 
loss of inheritance ; sacrilege and the murder of a master by a 
slave, which were punished with death. It is a natural 
inference that, as the roj'al treasury was enriched by these 
imposts, the sovereign would hardly attempt to check the 
annual harvest of iniquity by which his revenue was increased. 
Still, although the moral sense is shocked by a system which 
makes the ruler’s interest identical with the wickedness of 
his people and holds out a comparative immunity in evil 
doing for the rich, it was better that crime should be’ 
punished by money rather than not be punished at all, A 
severe tax which the noble reluctantly paid and which the 
penniless culprit commuted by personal slavery, was suffi- 
ciently unjust as well as absurd, yet it ser\'ed to mitigate 
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the conveyance to Dirk i.s none the less hallowed by almighty 
fiat. So the Roberts and Guy.s, the Johns and Baldwins, 
become sovereigns in Hainauli, Brabant, Flanders, and other 
little districts, affecting supernatural sanction for the authority 
which their good swords have won and are ever ready to 
maintain. Thus organized, the force of iron asserts and 
exerts itself. Duke, count, seignor and vassal, knight and 
squire, master and man swarm and struggle amain. A wild, 
chaotic, sanguinary scene. Here, bishop and baron contend, 
centuries long, murdering human creatures by ten thou- 
sands for an acre or two of swampy pasture ; there, doughty 
familie.s, hugging old musty quarrels to their heart, buffet 
each other from generation to generation ; and thus they go 
on, raging and wrestling among themselves, with all the 
world, shrieking insane war-cries which no human soul ever 
understood — red caps and black, white hoods and grey, 
Hooks and Kabbeljaws, dealing destruction, building castles 
and burning them, tilting at tourneys, stealing bullocks, 
roasting Jews, robbing the highways, crusading — now upon 
Syrian sands against Paynim dogs, now in Frisian quagmires 
against Albigenses, Stedingers, and other heretics — plunging 
about in blood and fire, repenting, at idle times, and pa3-ing 
their passage through purgatory with large slices of ill-gotten 
gains placed in the ever-extended dead-hand of the Church ; 
acting, on the whole, according to their kind, and so getting 
themselves civilized or exterminated, it matters little which. 
Thus they play their part, those energetic men-at-arms ; and 
thus one great force, the force of iron, spins and expands 
itself, century after century, helping on, as it whirls, the 
great progress of society towards its goal, wherever that 
may be. 

Another force — the force clerical — the power of clerks, 
arises; the might of educated mind measuring itself against 
brute violence ; a force embodied, as often before, as priest- 
craft — the strength of priests: craft meaning, simply, strength, 
in our old mother-tongue. This great force, too, develops 
itself variously, being sometimes beneficent, sometimes malig- 
nant. Priesthood works but its task, age after age : now 
smoothing penitent death-beds, consecrating graves, feeding 
the hungry, clothing the naked, incarnating the Christian 
precepts, in an age of rapine and homicide, doing a thousand 
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deeds of love and charity among the obscure and forsakec 
— deeds of which there shall never be human chronicl^ bu: 
a leaf or two, perhaps, in the recording angel’s book ; hiring 
precious honey from the few flowers of gentle art which 
bloom upon a howling wilderness ; holding up the light of 
science over a stormy sea ; treasuring in convents and 
the few fossils of antique learning which become risible, as 
the extinct hlegatherium of an elder world reappears after 
the gothic deluge : and now, careering in helm and haubers 
with the other ruffians, bandying blows in the thickest of the 
fight, blasting with bell, book, and candle its trembling 
enemies, while sovereigns, at the head of armies, grovej jn 
the dust and offer abject submission for the kiss of peace 
exercising the same conjury over ignorant baron and cowardi; 
hind, making the fiction of apostolic authorit}' to bind anu 
loose, as prolific in acres as the other divine right to have 
and hold ; thus the force of cultivated intellect, wieidco | 
by a chosen few and sanctioned by supernatural autlioniV; i 
becomes as potent as the sword. 

A third force, developing itself more slowly, become; 
even more potent than the rest; the power of gold. 
iron yields to the more ductile metal. The importance o: 
municipalities, enriched by trade, begins to be felt. Com- 
merce, the mother of Netherland freedom, and, eventually, 
its destroyer — even as in all human history the rivifring 
becomes aftenvards the dissolving principle — commerce 
changes insensibly and miraculously the aspect of societvj 
Clusters of Jiovels become towered cities; ilie green ana 
gilded Hanse of commercial republicanism coils i;S^' 
around the decaying trunk of feudal despotism. Ciuv? 
leagued with cities throughout and beyond Christendom-^ 
empire within empire — bind themselves closer and closer i" 
the electric chain of human sympathy and grow strorig'-.' 
.and stronger by mutual support. Irisltermen .and river 
raftsmen become ocean adventurers and merchant prince^ 
Commerce plucks up Iwlf-drowned Holland by the 
.and pours gold into her Jap. Gold wrests power from iron- 
Xeedy I-iemish weavers becoi'ne miginy manufactu.'i'-' 
Armies of workmen, fifty thou-sand strong, tramp throurh 
the swarming .streets. SiJk-mnker.s dothivr.s, brewc-c-. 
become the gossips of kings, lend their royal go <10'; 
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sums, and burn ihe royal Jiotes of hand in fires of cinna* 
mon wood, ^^■ealth brings strength, strength confidence. 
Learning to liandle cross-bow and dagger, the burghers 
fear less the baronial sword, finding that their own will cut 
as well, seeing that great armies — flowers of chivalry — can 
ride away before them fast enough at battles of spurs and 
other encounters. Sudden riches beget insolence, tumults, 
civic broils. Internecine quarrels, horrible tumults stain 
the streets with blood, but education lifts the citizens more 
and more out of the original slough. 7'hey learn to tremble 
as little at priestcraft as at swordcrafl, having acejuired 
something of each. Gold in the end, un.sanctioned by 
right divine, weighs up the other forces, supernatural as 
they are. And so, struggling along their appointed path, 
making cloth, making money, making treaties with great 
kingdoms, making war by land and sea, ringing great bells, 
waving great banners, they, too — these insolent, boisterous 
burghers accomplish their work. Thus, the mighty power 
of the purse develops itself, and municipal liberty becomes 
a substantial fact. A fact, not a principle; for the old 
theorem of sovereignty remains undisputed as ever. Neither 
the nation, in mass, nor the citizens, in class, lay claim 
to human rights. All upper attributes — legislative, judicial, 
administrative — remain in the land-master’s breast alone. 
It is an absurdity, therefore, to argue with Grotius con- 
cerning the unknown antiquity of the Batavian republic. 
The republic never existed at all till the sixteenth century, 
and was only born after long years of agony. The demo- 
cratic instincts of the ancient German savages were to sur- 
vive in the breasts of their cultivated descendants, but an 
organized, civilized, republican polity had never existed. 
The cities, as they grew in strength, never claimed the right 
to make the laws, or to share in the government. As a 
matter of fact, they did make the laws, and shared, beside, 
in most important functions of sovereignty, in the treaty- 
making power especially. Sometimes by bargains, some- 
times by blood, by gold,^ threats, promises, or good hard 
blows they extorted their charters. Their codes, statutes, 
joyful entrances, and other constitutions were dictated by 
the burghers and sworn to by the monarch. They were 
concessions from above ; privileges — private laws ; frag- 
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peq)etual bondage. Among the Rii)uarian Franks, a free 
ivoman thus disgracing herself, was girt with a sword and a 
distaff. Choosing the one, she was to strike lier hii.sband 
dead ; choosing the other, she adopted the symbol of slavery, 
and became a chattel for life. 

The ferocious inroads of the Normans scared many weak 
and timid persons into seiadtude. They fled, by throngs, 
to church and monastery, and were happy, by enslaving 
themselves, to escape the more terrible bondage of the .se.a- 
kings. During the brief dominion of the Norman (lodfrey, 
every free Frisian was forced to wear a halter around his 
neck. The lot of a Church-slave was freedom in com- 
parison. To kill him was puni.sliable by a heavy fine. He 
could give testimony in court, could inherit, could make a 
will, could even plead before the law, if law could be found. 
The number of slaves throughout the Netherlands was very 
large; the number belonging to the bishopric of Utrecht, 
enormous. 

The condition of those belonging to laymen was much 
more painful. The Lyf-eigene, or absolute slaves, were the 
most wretched. They were mere brutes. They had none 
of the natural attributes of humanity, their life and death 
were in the master’s hands, they had no claim to a fraction 
of their own labour or its fruits, they had no marriage, 
except under condition of the infamous jus priuuc noctis. 
The villagers, or villeins, were the second class and less for- 
lorn. They could commute the labour due to their owner 
by a fixed sum Of money, after annual payment of which, the 
villein worked for himself. His master, therefore, was not 
his absolute proprietor. The chattel had a beneficial interest 
in a portion of his own flesh and blood. 

The crusades made great improvement in the condition 
of the serfs. He who became a soldier of the cross was free 
upon his return, and many were adventurous enough to 
purchase liberty at so honourable a price. Many others 
were sold or mortgaged by the crusading knights, desirous 
of converting their property into gold, before embarking 
upon their enterprise. TAe purchasers or mortgagees were 
in general churches and convents, so that the slaves, thus 
alienated, obtained at least a preferable servitude. The 
place of the absent serfs was supplied by free labour, so 
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that agricultural and mechanical occupations, now devolving 
upon a more elevated class, became less degrading, and, in 
process of time, opened an ever 'Widening sphere for the 
industry and progress of' freemen. Thus a people began to 
exist. It was, however, a miserable people, with personal, 
but no civil rights whatever. Their condition, although 
better than senntude, was almost desperate. They were 
taxed beyond their ability, while priest and noble were 
exempt. They had no voice in the apportionment of the 
money thus contributed. There was no redress against the 
lawless violence to which they were perpetually exposed. In 
the manorial courts, the criminal sat in judgment upon his 
victim. The functions of highwayman and magistrate were 
combined in one individual. 

By degrees, the class .of freemen, artisans, traders, and the 
like, becoming the more numerous, built stronger and better 
houses outside the castle gates of the “ land’s master ” or 
the burghs of the more powerful nobles. 'I'he superiors, 
anxious to increase their own importance, favoured the 
progress of the little boroughs. The population, thus col- 
lected, began to divide themselves into guilds. These were 
soon afterwards erected by the community into bodies cor- 
porate ; the establishment of the community, of course, 
iweceding the incorporation of the guilds. 'Those com- 
munities were created by charters or A'eurert, granted by the 
sovereign. Unless the earliest concessions of this nature 
have perished, the town charters of Holland or Zeland are 
nearly a century later than those of Flandens, France, and 
England. 

'The oldest Keui\ or act of municipal incorporation, in 
the provinces afterwards constituting the republic, W3.s that 
granted by Count William the First of Holland and Countess 
Joanna of Flanders, as joint proprietors of ^\■alchcren, to the 
town of Middelburg. It will be seen that its m.ain purjiort 
is to promise, as a special privilege to this community, l,iu\ 
in place of the arbitrary violence by which mankind, i.n 
general, were governed by their betters. 

“The inhabitants,” r.in the Charter, “are taken into pro- 
tcclion by both counts. Upon figluittg, ni.timing, wound- 
ing, striking, scolding ; upon j)eace'brcai:ing, uiton resistance 
to peace-makers and to the judgment of Scliepcns; upon coit- 
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temning the Ban, upon selling spoiled wine, and upon other 
misdeeds, fines are imposed for behoof of the Count, the city, 
and sometimes of the Schepens. . . . To all Middelburgers 
one kind of law is guaranteed. Every man must go to law 
before the Schepens. If any one being summoned and present 
in Walcheren does not appear, or refuses submission to sen- 
tence, he shall be banished with confiscation of property. 
Schout or Schepen denying justice to a complainant, shall, 
until reparation, hold no tribunal again. ... A burgher 
having a dispute with an outsider (buiten mann) must sum- 
mon him before the Schepens. An appeal lies from the 
Schepens to the Count. No one can testify but a house- 
holder. All alienation of real estate must take place before 
the Schepens. If an outsider has a complaint against a 
burgher, the Schepens and Schout must arrange it. If 
either party refuses submission to them, they must ring the , 
town bell and summon an assembly of all the burghers to- 
compel him. Any one ringing the town bell, except by 
general consent, and any one not appearing when it tolls, 
are liable to a fine. No Middelburger can be arrested or 
held in durance within Flanders or Holland, except for 
crime.” 

This document was signed, sealed, and sworn to by the 
two sovereigns in the year 1217. It was the model upon 
which many other communities, cradles of great cities, in 
Holland and Zeland, were afterwards created. 

These charters are certainly not very extensive, even for the 
privileged municipalities which obtained them, when viewed 
from an abstract stand-point. They constituted, however, 
a very great advance from the stand-point at which humanity 
actually found itself. They created, not for all inhabitants, 
but for great numbers of them, the right, not to govern 
themselves, but to be governed by law. They furnished a 
local administration of justice. They provided against 
arbitrary imprisonment. They set up tribunals, where men 
, of burgher class were to sit in judgment. They held up a 
shield against arbitrary violence from above and sedition 
from within. They encouraged peace-makers, punished 
peace-breakers. They guarded the fundamental principle, 
ut sua iefierent, to the verge of absurdity ; forbidding a free- 
man, without a freehold, from testifying — a capacity not 
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denied even to a country slave. Certainly all this was 
better than fist-law and courts manorial. For the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, it was progress. 

The Schout and Schepens, or chief magistrate and aider- 
men, were originally appointed by the sovereign. In |)ro- 
cess of time, the election of these municipal authoritie.s 
was conceded to the communities. This inestimable pri- 
vilege, however, after having been exercised during a certain 
period by the whole body of citizens, was eventually mono- 
polized by the municipal government itself, acting in common 
with the deans of the various guilds. 

Thus organized and inspired with the breath of civic life, 
the communities of Flanders and Holland began to move 
rapidly forward. More and more they assumed the ap- 
pearance of prosperous little republics. For this prosperity 
^ they were indebted to commerce, particularly with England 
and the Baltic nations, and to manufactures, especially of 
wool. 

The trade between England and the Netherlands had 
existed for ages, and was still extending itself, to the great 
advantage of both countries. A dispute, however, between 
the merchants of Holland and England, towards the year 
1275, caused a privateering warfare, and a ten years’ suspen- 
sion of intercourse. A reconciliation afterwards led to the 
establishment of the English wool staple, at Dort. A .sub- 
sequent quanel deprived Holland of this great advant.agc. 
King Edward refused to assist Count Florence in a war with 
the Flemings, and transferred the staple from Dort to Bruges 
and Mechlin. 

The trade of the Netherlands with the Mediterranean and 
the East was mainly through this favoured city of Bruges, 
which, already in the thirteenth century, had risen to the 
first rank in the commercial world. It wa.s the resting- 
place for the Lombards and other Italian.s, tlie great eiure- 
pot for their merchandize. It now became, in addition, 
the grc.-u market-place for English wool, and the woollen 
fabrics of all the Netherlands, as well as for the lirngs and 
spices of tlie ICasl. It had, however, by no means reached 
its apogee, but was to culmin.-ile with Venice, attd to .«:ifik 
with her decline. When the overland Inriian trade fell oF 
with the discovery of the Cape jwssage, both cities witheted. 
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Grass grew in the fair and pleasant streets of Bruges, and 
sea-weed clustered about the marble halls of \’enice. At 
this epoch, however, both were in a state of rapid and inso- 
lent prosperity. 

The cities, thus advancing in wealth and importanrre, 
were no longer s.atisficd with being governed according to 
law, and began to participate, not only in their own, but in 
the general government. Under Guy the Jursl of h'landers, 
the towns appeared regularly, as well as the nobles, in the 
assembly of the provincial estates. (1286-1289, .\,D.) In 
the course of the following century, tlie six chief citie.s, or 
capitals, of Holland (Dort, Harlem, Delft, Leyden, Gouda, 
and Amsterdam) acquired the right of sending their depu- 
ties regularly to the estates of the provinces. 'I'hese towns, 
therefore, with the nobles, constituted the parliamentar)' 
power of the nation. They also acquired letters patent 
from the count, allowing them to choose their burgo- 
masters and a limited number of councillors or senators 
(Vroedschappen). 

Thus the liberties of Holland and Flanders wax'ed, daily, 
stronger. A great ph3’sical convulsion in the thirteenth 
centurj' came to add its influence to the slower process of 
political revolution. Hitherto there had been but one 
Friesland, including Holland, and nearly all the territory 
of the future republic. A slender stream alone separated 
the two great districts. The low lands along the Vlie, 
often threatened, at last sank in the waves. The German 
Ocean rolled in upon the inland Lake of Flevo. The 
stormy, Zuyder Zee began its existence by engulfing 
thousands of Frisian villages, with all their population, 
and by spreading a chasm between kindred peoples. The 
political, as well as the geographical, continuity of the land 
was obliterated by this tremendous deluge. The Hollan- 
ders were cut off from their relatives in the east by as 
dangerous a sea as that which divided them from their 
Anglo-Saxon brethren in Britain. The deputies to the 
general assemblies at Aurich could no longer undertake a 
journey grown so perilouSj West Friesland became absorbed 
in Holland, East Friesland remained a federation of rude 
but self-governed maritime provinces, until the brief and 
bloody dominion of the Saxon dukes led to the establish- 
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ment of Charles the Fifth’s authority. IITiatever the nominal 
sovereignty over them, this most republican tribe of Nether- 
landers, or of Europeans, had never accepted feudalism. 
There was an annual congress of the whole confederacy. 
Each of the seven little states, on the other hand, regulated 
its own internal affairs. Each state was subdivided into 
districts, each district governed by a Griet-mann (great-man, 
select-man) and assistants. Above all these district officers 
was a Fodesta, a magistrate identical, in name and func- 
tions, with the chief officer of the Italian republics. There 
■was sometimes but one Podestk ; sometimes one for each 
province. He was chosen by the people, took oath of 
fidelity to the separate estates, or, if Podesta-general, to 
the federal diet, and was generally elected for a limited 
term, although sometimes for life. He was assisted^ by a 
board of eighteen or trventy councillors. The deputies to 
the general congress were chosen by popular suffrage in 
Easter-week. The clerg)’’ were not recognized as a political 
estate. 

Thus, in those lands which a niggard nature liad a{)pa- 
rently condemned to perpetual poverty and obscurity, the 
principle of reasonable human freedom, without which there 
is no national prosperity or glory worth contending for, was 
taking deepest and strongest root. Already in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries Friesland was a republic, except in 
name; Holland, Flanders, Brabant, had acquired a large 
share of self-government. The powerful commonwealth, at 
a later period to be evolved out of the great combat between 
centnalized tyranny and the spirit of civil and religious 
liberty, was ahead)' foreshadowed. The elements, of which 
that important republic was to be compounded, were germi- 
nating for centuries. Love of freedom, readiness to strike 
and bleed at any moment in her cause, manly resistance to 
despotism, however oversbadoH'ing, were the le.iding ch.irac- 
terisucs of the race in all regions or periods, wliether among 
l-'risi.m .swamps, Dutch dykes, the goitle hills and {lrdf‘> of 
England, or the pathless foro.sts of .Americ.a. Donbtles.':. 
the history of human liberty in yoll.nnd and I'lnndeis, n*- 
everywhere else uj)on earth vhere there hn.s been such a 
history, unrolls many scenes of tutbulence and bloodsluA : 
although these features have been eviggeraterl by i)roJutiiced 
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historians. Still, if there were luxury and insolence, .sedition 
and uproar, at any rate there was life. Tho.se violent little 
commonwealths had blood in their veins. I'hey were com- 
pactor proud, self-helping, mu.scular vigour. 'I'he most san- 
guinar)’ tumults which they ever enacted in the face of day. 
were better than the order and silence born of the midnight 
darkness of despotism. That very unruliness was educat- 
ing the people for their future work. 'I'hosc merchants, 
manufacturers, country squires, and hard-fighting barons, 
all pent up in a narrow corner of the earth, quarrelling with 
each other and with all the world for centurie.s, were keep- 
ing alive a national pugnacity of character, for which there 
was to be a heavy demand in the sixteenth century, and 
without which the fatherland had perhaps succumbed in 
the most unequal conflict ever waged by man against 
oppression. 

To sketch the speci.al history of even the leading Nether- 
land provinces, during the five centuries which we have 
thus rapidly sought to characterize, is foreign to our purpose. 
By holding the clue of Holland’s history, the general maze 
of dynastic transformations throughout the countr}’ may, 
however, be swiftly threaded. From the time of the first 
Dirk to the close of the thirteenth centur)’ there were nearly 
four hundred years of unbroken male descent, a long line of 
Dirks and Florences. This iron-handed, hot-headed, ad- 
venturous race, placed as sovereign upon its little sandy 
hook, making ferocious exertions to swell into larger con- 
sequence, conquering a mile or two of morass or barren 
furze, after harder blows and bloodier encounters than might 
have established an empire under more favourable circum- 
stances, at last dies out. The countship falls to the house 
of Avennes, Counts of Hainault. Holland, together with 
Zeland, which it had annexed, is thus joined to the pro- 
vince of Hainault. At the end of another half century the 
Hainault line expires. William the Fourth died childle.ss in 
1355. His death is the signal for the outbreak of an almost 
interminable series of civil commotions. Those two great 
parties, known by the urjcouth names of Hook and Kabbel- 
jaw, come into existence, dividing noble against noble, city 
against city, father against son, for some hundred and fifty 
years, without foundation upon any abstract or intelligible 
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principle. Vabbeljaw, or cod-fish party, 

Ld as a general rule, A^J^'^^^ction, while the Hooks 
represented the cit> or P control them, were 

feSi I^d aSladtf against brute number and 

"tube William of 

Fourth, gets by his smi William. Wilharti, 

by his brother Albert j A -DurjTundy, daughter of 1 h^'P 
who had married ® ofly heritage of these three 

the Bold, dies The g d daughter Jacqueline, 

Netherland provinces descen t cr of 

a damsel of seyenteein Few chapters of h s- 

the fair and ill-starred J Q niore frequent tears. T 

torical romance have dra^'l to Netherlanders she 

toourite heroine of f ™- " existence of 

endued with the palpable form anQ P P com 

the Iphigenias, ’.J°us"ed and broken-hearted, 

Serrated individualities. i^^rmvn kinsmen, con- 

after thirteen years of conflict ^ husbands by 

soled for the cowardice ^^ uleVourth dispossessed of 

Good,” she dies at last, and gooa 
puted dominion of the land. (r43/-) 


VII. 


1 'phe nin^y 

The five centuries of ’eolation are at 
obscure streams of ^^Ttherlanc the provinces 

broad current. Burgundy n . . _ ^ single ina.sten 

wliich. once more, are forced to Rtri„rr which tht" 

A ^n.nry nnd n forv HI >1,0 xni! 

l,m,sc ami its .'"’It amnirml iho principal N.tth. r 

Philip the C,ood had .dread) . 1 , ,, inherd'-<li 

lands, before di-sposscss.ng of ITinders :uu: 

besides the two he CO n j,,, 

r;«. .1" 
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bur.:, tur^rvUiis^i^r of nnu l*irr'i;. nj Mm 

Mu.uiv rjUtusMi. }>y hr- ,^'^^\!fnp!i^n «U j.'»*‘n:<* 

Hltr hr nn • v*ov; hu<4 <'f Ho!!, uu, ittiu 

Hair*;:uU^ .vm\ tiutlu rn.v^:v: lU" ^*f:?^^l^u;. Ur 
Luv inluuu n lV*.v \r:u^ lat< r. 


Lnri! of <<> sjt.iny opuh’tu .luu UuuAi! pro^nn'r*, ht 

AU hi:n^t’52 c ihr kinys t>f IAuop\ UjhMi his nuu- 

rin^jr v.ivh* l^-alvlKi of hr f<*;:niird* .ii l‘nn:i's tlr^ 

1 3'lt hrv.U <i oulrr of ?hr h !(-? \\'i},\t <04111! 

tnorr nT,u tir^l or niorr <lr\'*iu ih.^n thr tunu) ? l>u! 




\fi Ml X ' '‘U IM.'I 

jto' the l-snth <if Misvndrd 

^yn5^v^li/<J nt n;scc the v.ot>Hf!T tai'nr'^ to v.hii h .' ^) tniii’h t i 
Fk-nti^h w<olth ajul JUirqtntdi.iti pov.^ j v^.s*. o-Ainj-. .ijui tii'- 
gentle hisnhiity tjf Ciui 'i, v.hieh, t \t;r :<i eh.inu tftjr- the 
order? 'Ihvcn'y-tlve w.T' Site litnitcd nniiilKt. i'uimiiri;- 
Philip hiire-elf. n- grnn<i m.'i'-'.) r, 'Pile < he\;iHer\ v.ej? 
cmjxTor.-, kings, princes, nnd the nlo^^ iihi'-ttions juihles «i! 
Chri-'tendoni : wirile .n lendini; tirovision, at the ouim:?, f(*r- 


b.adc the brethren, crov.p.ed he.uis e\cepjeii. to accept or 
retain the eotnj>nnionship of any otlu r order, 

'I’i'.e n<ee"-sion of so potent atul ainhitif»i!' n prince ,os the 
good Philip boded evil to the c;uJ^e «)f fret-iioin in the 
Netherlands. The .spirit of liberty .seenied xo h.rve been 
typified in th.e fair fonn of the benign.anl niui tinhappy 
Jacqueline, and to be buried in her grave. 'I’he in-nrper. 
who had cntsiied her out of e\istence, now vtrode forvv.iui 
to trainjile upon .all the laws and privileges of the province.s 
which had formed her hcrit.age. 

At his advent, the municipal power had already reached 
an advanced stage of development. 'I'he burgher cla.ss con- 
trolled the government, not only of the citie.s, Init often trf 
the province.s, through its influence in the c.stnies. Industry 
and wealth had produced their natural results. The supreme 
•authority of the sovereign and the power of the nobles 
were balanced by the municipal principle \vhich had even 
begun to pre])onderate over Ijoth. ,\ll three c.sarrcised a 
con.stant and saiutary check upon each other. Commerce 
had converted sla\’es imb freemen, freemen into hurgher.s, 
and the burghers were acquiring, daily, a larger practical hokl 
upon the government. The to^vn councils were becom- 
ing almost omnipotent. Although with an oligarchical 
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tendency, which at a later period was to be more fully 
developed, they were now composed of large numbers of 
individuals, who had raised themselves, by industiy and 
intelligence, out of the popular masses. There was an 
unquestionably republican tone to the institutions. Power, 
actually, if not nominally, was in the hands of many who 
had achieved the greatness to which they had not been 
born. 

The assemblies of the estates were rather diplomatic than 
representative. They consisted, generall)', of the noblc.s 
and of the deputations from the cities. In Holland, the 
clergy had neither influence nor seats in the parliamentar)' 
body. Measures were proposed by the stadholder, who 
represented the sovereign. A request, for example, of 
pecuniarj' accommodation, was made by that functionar}' or 
by the count himself in person. The nobles then voted 
upon the demand, generally as one bod}’, but sometimes by 
heads. The measure 'was then laid before the burghers. 
If they had been specially commissioned to act upon the 
matter, they voted, each city as a city, not each deputy 
indiHdually. If they had received no instructions, they 
took back the proposition to lay before the councils of their 
respective cities, in order to return a decision at an .ad- 
journed session, or at a subsequent diet. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the principle of national, popular repro.scn- 
tation was but imperfectly developed, fl'hc municiiwl 
deputies acted only under instructions. Each city was 
a little independent state, .suspicious not only of the 
.sovereign and nobles, but of its sister cities. This mtitu.al 
jealousy hastened the general humiliation now impending- 
Tile centre of the system waxing daily more powerful, it 
more easily unsphered the.se feebler and mutually repulsive 
bodies. 

Philip’s first step, upon assuming the government, v-ws 
to issue a declaration, through the council of Holland, that 
the privilege.s and constitutions, wliicli he had .sworn to .as 
R.inv.aTd. or guardian, during the period in which facqutdin'' 
iiad still retained a nominal snefreignty, were to Iw enn- 
sidered null and void, unle.>s afterv.'ards ronfirTm:d by him 
ns count. At a single blow he thins sc'.'efed the wiiolr bnt't 
of pledges, oath'-^, and other j-olitifa! cotnplic.'.tions, by vrhich 
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he had entangled himself during his cautious advance to 
power. He was now untrammelled again. As the conscience 
of the smooth usurper was, thenceforth, the measure of pro- 
vincial liberty, his subjects soon found it meted to them 
more sparingly than they wi.shed. From this point, then, 
through the Burgundian period, and until the rise of the 
republic, the liberty of the Netherlands, notwithstanding 
several brilViant but brief luminations, occurring at irregular 
intervals, seemed to remain in almost perpetual eclipse. 

The material prosperity of the country had, however, 
vastly increased. The fisheries of Holland had become of 
enormous importance. The invention of the humble Beu- 
kelzoon of Biervliet, had e.\panded into a mine of wealth. 
The fisheries, too, were most useful as a nursery of sea- 
men, and were already indicating Holland’s future naval 
supremacy. The fishermen were the militia of the ocean, 
and their prowess was attested in the war with the Hanseatic 
cities, which the prorinces of Holland and Zeland, in Philip’s 
name, but by their own unassisted exertions, carried on 
triumphantly at this epoch. Then came into exi.stence that 
race of cool and daring mariners, who, in after times, were 
to make the Dutch name illustrious throughout the world — 
the men, whose fierce descendants, the “ beggars of the sea,” 
were to make the Spanish empire tremble — the men whose 
later successors swept the seas with brooms at the mast-head, 
and whose ocean battles with their equally fearless English 
brethren often lasted four uninterrupted days and nights. 

The main strength of Holland was derived from the ocean, 
from whose destructive grasp she had wrested herself, but 
in whose friendly embrace she remained. She was already 
placing securely the foundations of commercial wealth and 
civil liberty upon those shifting quicksands which the 
Roman doubted whether to call land or water. Her sub- 
merged deformity, as she floated, mermaid-like, upon the 
waves, was to be forgotten in her material splendour. En- 
riched with the spoils of every clime, crowned with the divine 
jewels of science and art, she was, one day, to sing a siren 
song of freedom, luxury, ^nd power. 

As with Holland, so with Flanders, Brabant, and the ' 
other leading provinces. Industry and wealth, agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures, were constantly augmenting. 



OHAUAfTin; ANl' WoliK oj nin.U' Tlir cnnjx 


rUtun r.icu in l'V5>rua;y, Tn.'' li'.’.aii*- <•>!' \\U li:'-- 

.ttU) r.utrr (;<5 r.o! U lo on? Tisc 

tv!it'tc??cy Oi'iii-- i;o\< r;;n’,nnt to tcim • - tin* o! h'.'-sA', 
i^hiU: I'T’o ia o\t('n'>i\ f Ji? tntti'.rc. i'l!’ Usjntia! tn 

tii'no. wvtc U< jufut:;. ::?.'.nt?'d to OintKn.nion^. I'hiiip, ?!? 
o;?n day, oonft istitty * liartr?'- nyan as nt.inv ilifutm: 

UOviic--: of i ittm:?''. '1 ia -f ncro, howr t. t-r, of naniojiiy, 

)Ktl lansccS'-ions o’, liy;’.'.'-. Hr aV o ti'.c nss!!!! r o! rsly 
ro'vJf'.ril'; or Vjo-, v'or'nanncn in n’.aiiv Kctla f-and « s!?'-', yi'ij?.; 


ti'.rtn j'nnni'''i<.'’n !<• pt^-vnl a ^ion'o'c li'-t of raaidniatr- n*? 
t'urj;oin:?'-tc?.' r.nd h'.dyt.', iVoni vdsiiis hr thni'.'.-]! ma.a- tsa- 
Hr was mlainiy !’,< ui’.rr a food luir ctiai 
jinnri', bill he possc^s-d nttsch aihs'.ijiistrativr ai-iiity. Ilis 
military t.Tltmls v.-c?r roiv.xirrabir. .\!)d iir was surros-.ftsl in 
his wars. He was an adroit disstwblcr. :i pr.'.rtaat pulitiri.n). 
He h.id the .sense to roniprehetnl tli.it tl’a powi.-r ot n priner, 
however nbsoUuo. must dejH-nd njion the prosjv.'riiy of hi-. 
^uhjt^cts, He taxed severely the wealth, hut la; protet tf-d tla- 
commerce and the matntfactutes of HoUai'.d .md I'landers. 


He encouraged art, science, anil litcratutr. The binthi-is, 
John and Hubert Van Kyck. w<-a- attna ted by his ren, iosi:v 
to Urupes, where they painted m.my picture-. John u.is 
even a memher of the duke’s eouneil. The art o! oiI p..int- 
tng was carried to great })erfc<:tion by Hubcrt’.s schohu. John 
of Bntges. An incredible number of p.?inters, of un-.Uer or 
less merit, flourisbed al this cjvoch in the Netherlands, ItetahK 
of that great school, wiiich, al a subsequent period, was to 
astonish llie world with brilliant colour.-, profound .science, 
startling effects, and vigorous re])roduclions of rtature. 
Authors, too, like Olivier de la Marche and I’ltilippe de 
Comines, who, in the words of the latter, “wrote, not for 


the amusement of brutes, and peoi)le of low degn-e, but for 
princes and other persons of quality,’’ these and other wriler.s, 
with aims as lofty, flourished at the court of Burgundy, and 
were rewarded by the duke with princely generosity, Bhilip 
remodelled and befriended the university of Louvain. He 
founded at Brussels the Burgundian lil)rary, which became 
celebrated throughout Europe. Lie levied largely, .sjtent 
profusely, but was yet so thrifty a housekeeper, as to leave 
four hundred thousand crowns of gold, a vast amount in 
those day.s, besides three million marks’ worth of plate and 
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furniture, to be wasted like water in the insane career of his 
son. 

The exploits of that son require but few words of illustra- 
tion. Hardly a chapter of European history or romance is 
more familiar to the world than the one which records the 
meteoric course of Charles the Bold. The propriety of his 
title was never doubtful. No prince was ever bolder, but it 
is certain that no quality could be less desirable, at that 
particular moment in the history of his house. ^ It was not 
the quality to confirm a usurping family in its ill-gotten 
possessions. Renewed aggressions upon the rights of others 
justified retaliation and invited attack. Justice, prudence, 
firmness, wisdom of internal administration, were desirable 
in the son of Philip and the rival of Louis. These attributes 
the gladiator lacked entirely. His career might have been a 
brilliant one in the old days of chivalry. His image might 
have appeared as imposing as the romantic forms of Bald- 
win Bras de Fer or Godfrey of Bouillon, had he not^ been 
misplaced in liistory. Nevertheless, he imagined himseu 
governed by a profound policy. He had one dominant idea, 
to make Burgundy a kingdom. From the moment when, 
with almost the first standing army known to histor)’, ant* 
with coffers well filled by his cautious father's economy, !»• 
threw himself into the lists against the crafty Louis, down to 
the day when he was found dead, n.aked, deserted, and with 
hi.s face frozen into a pool of blood and water, he faithfully pur- 
sued this thought. His ducal cap was to be exchanged for a 
kingly crown, while all the provinces which lay beneath the 
hlediterranean and the North Sea. and between I'rance .and 
Germany, were to be united under his sceptre. 'I'he Nether- 
lands, witi) their wealth, had been already appropriatoib and 
their freedom crushed. Another land of liberty remained : 
physically, the reverse of Holland, hut stamped with the 
same courageous n,ationality, the same anient love of inituan 
rights. Switzerland was to be conquered. Her eternal hattl,"* 
nu.-nts of ice and gnanite were to constitiite the gre.at hul 
w.ark of his re.alm. Tlw world knows well the result of the 
struggle between the lord of so rn.ar/y durhies and i‘,ar!d>>iu\ 
and the .Mpine mountainee,'-'--. With "all hi*. hoMtif-'s < ‘b.ari' •- 
wa*- but a»t indifrerciu soldier. Hi-; only nwrit wa-. phy had 
cotirage. He im.agined bine elf a mrv nmni.ate cfjmnt.atulef, 
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and, in conversation with his jester, was fond of comparing 
himself to Hannibal. “ We are getting well Hannibalized 
to-day, my lord,” said the bitter fool, as they rode off together 
from the disastrous defeat of Gransen. Well “ Hannibalized” 
he was, too, at Gransen, at Murten, and at Nancy. He 
followed in the track of his prototype only to the base of the 
mountains. 

As a conqueror, he was signally unsuccessful ; as a politi- 
cian, he could outwit none but himself; it was only as a 
tyrant within his own ground, fhat he could sustain the 
character which he chose to enact. He lost the crown, which 
he might have secured, because he thought the emperor’s 
son unworthy the heiress of Burgundy ; and yet, after his 
father’s death, her marriage with that very Maximilian alone 
secured the possession of her paternal inheritance. Unsuc- 
cessful in schemes of conquest, and in political intrigue, as 
an oppressor of the Netherlands, he nearly carried out his 
plans. Those provinces he regarded merely as a bank to 
draw upon. His immediate intercourse with the country 
was confined to the extortion of vast requests. These were 
granted, with ever-increasing reluctance, by the estates. The 
new taxes and excises, which the sanguinary extravagance of 
the duke rendered necessary, could seldom be collected in 
the various cities without tumults, sedition, and bloodshed. 
Few princes were ever a greater curse to the people whom 
they were allowed to hold as property. He nearly succeeded 
in establishing a centralized despotism upon the ruins of the 
provincial institutions. His sudden death alone deferred 
the catastrophe. His removal of the supreme court of 
Holland from the Hague to Mechlin, and Ms maintenance 
of a standing army, were the two great measures by which 
he prostrated the Netherlands. The tribunal had been re- 
modelled by his father ; the expanded authority which Philip 
had given to a bench of judges dependent upon himself^ 
was an infraction of the rights of Holland. The court, 
however, still held its sessions in the country ; and the sacred 
privilege — de non evocando — the right of every Hollander to 
be tried in his own laftd, was, at least, retained. Charles 
threw off the mask ; he proclaimed that this council — com- 
posed of his creatures, holding office at his pleasure — should 
have supreme jurisdiction over all the charters of the pro- 
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vinces; that it was to follow his person, and derive all 
authority from his \vill. The usual seat of the court he 
transferred to Mechlin. It will be seen, in the sequel, that 
the attempt, under Philip the Second, to enforce its supreme 
authority, was a collateral cause of the great revolution of 
the Netherlands. 

Charles, like his father, administered the countr}- by stad- 
holders. From the condition of flourishing self-ruled little 
republics, which they had, for a moment, almost attained, 
they became departments of an ill-assorted, ill-conditioned, 
ill-governed realm, which was neither commonwealth nor 
empire, neither kingdom nor duchy ; and which had no 
homogeneousness of population, no affection between ruler 
and people, small sympathies of lineage or of language. 

His triumphs were but few, his fall ignominious. Ib*^ 
father’s treasure was squandered, the curse of a standing 
army fi.xed upon his people, the trade and manufactures of 
the country paralyzed by his extortions, and he accomplished 
nothing. He lost his life in the forty-fourth year of his age 
(1477), leaving all the provinces, duchie.s, and Iordship.s,wliich 
formed the miscellaneous realm of Burgundy, to his only 
child, the I^dy Mary. Thus already the countries which 
Philip had wrested from the feeble hand of Jacqueline, h.ad 
fallen to another female. Philip’s own granddaughter, as 
)’oung, fair, and unprotected as Jacqueline, was now .solt‘ 
mistress of those broad domains. 

VIH. 

.A cri.sis, both for Burgundy and the Netherlaruis. starced*-- 
\Mtliin the [irovinces there is an ela.'stir rebounri, as .soon .as 
the pressure i.s removed from tlieni by the tyrant’s death 
A Midden .sp.i.srn of liberty gives the whole people gig.smi'* 
-Strength.^ In an instant they recover all, and more than 
ail, the rights which they iind lost. 'I'he cities of Holbud. 
JTuulcr.s, ;infi other province*, c.aii a e<inventiou at (flicn!. 
l-a\ing their imi'-ty feuds, ruen of nil parties - l!ool-s 

and Kal'ln-lj.nv-., p.atririans .and j)'r)p!e- move rf>r.\a!d in 
jih.al.anv to recover their naliona! cons, ’!imio;is. Ort the 
o'.lwr h.ind, Louis th.e IBcwnth vi/e-. Burgundy, c-bitning 
tie t'.'rtforyhjr hi-, rni'.vt), the hei.*<"s for hi*. 'Ojt. Tl)*- 
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situation is critical for the Lady Mary. As usual in .such case.s, 
appeals are made to the faithful commons. Oaths and 
pledges are showered upon the people, that their loyalty 
may be refreshed and grow green. The congress meets at 
Ghent. 4'hc I^ady Mary ])rofesscs much, but .she Avill keep 
her vow. 'I'he deputies are called»upon to rally the country 
around the duchess, and to resist the fraud and force of 
Louis. The congress is willing to maintain the cause of its 
young mistress. The members declare, at the same time, 
very roundly, “ that the provinces have been much impO' 
verished and oppressed by the enormous ta.xation imi)osed 
upon them by the ruinous wars waged by Duke Charles 
from the beginning to the end of his life.” They rather 
require “to be relieved than additionally encumbered.” 
They add that, “ for many years past, there has been a con- 
stant violation of the provincial and municip.al charters, and 
that they should be happy to see them restored.” 

The result of the deliberations is the formal grant by 
Duchess Mar)' of the “ Groot Privilegie,” or Great Privilege, 
the Magna Charta of Holland. Although this instrument 
was afterwards violated, and indeed abolished, it became the 
foundation of the republic. It was a recapitulation and re- 
cognition of ancient rights, not an acquisition of new privi- 
leges. It was a restoration, not a revolution. Its principal 
points deserve attention from those interested in the political 
progress of mankind. 

“The duchess shall not marry without consent of the 
estates of her provinces. All offices in her gift shall be 
conferred on natives only. No man shall fill two offices. 
No office shall be farmed. The ‘ Great Council and Supreme 
Court of Holland ’ is re-established. Causes shall be brought 
before it on appeal from the ordinary courts. It shall have 
no original jurisdiction of matters within the cognizance of 
the provincial and municipal tribunals. The estates and 
cities are guaranteed in their right not to be summoned to 
justice beyond the limits of their territory. The cities, in 
common with all the proyinces of the Netherlands, way 
diets as often and at such places as they choose. No neiv taxes 
shall be imposed but by consent of the provincial estates. 
Neither the duchess nor her descendants shall bc^in either 
an offetisive or defensive war without consent of the estates. 
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In case a war be illegally undertaken, the estates are not 
bound to contribute to its maintenance. In all public and 
legal documents, the Netherland language shall be employed. 
The commands of the duchess shall be invalid, if conflicting 
rvith the privileges of a city. The seat of the Supreme 
Council is transferred from Islechlin to the Hague. Ko 
money shall be coined, nor its value raised or lowered, but 
by consent of the estates. Cities are not to be compelled 
to contribute to requests which they have not voted. The 
sovereign shall come in person before the estates, to make 
his request for supplies.” 

Here was good work. The land was rescued at a blow 
from the helpless condition to which it had been reduced. 
This summary annihilation of all the despotic arrangements 
of Charles was enough to raise him from his tomb. 'I he 
law, the sword, the purse, were all taken from the hand of 
the sovereign and placed within the control of parliament. 
Such sweeping reforms, if maintained, would restore healthy 
to the body politic. They gave, moreover, an earnest ol 
what was one day to arrive. Certainty, for the fifteenth 
century, the “Great Privilege” was a reasonably libcr.il 
constitution. Where else upon earth, at that day, was tlwre 
half so much liberty as was thus guaranteed ? The congre'" 
of the Netherland.s, according to their Magna Charta. had 
power to levy all taxes, to regulate commerce and m.anu- 
factures, to declare war, to coin money, to rai.se armic.s and 
navies. The c.xecutive was required to ask for money in 
person, could ajipoint only n.ativcs to office, recogni/.eti th*' 
right of di.sobodience in his .subjects, if lii.s commands should 
conflict witli law, and acknowledged himself hound b; 
decisions of courts of justice. Tiie ritic.s apjiointid tlwir 
own magi.str.ate.s. held diet.s at liieirown pie,asiire. nmde thsir 
local by-laws and saw to their execution. Original roi'ni/.aiV'^' 
of legal matters belonged to the iminuip.a! emirts npp'-lbte 
jurisdiction to tfie supreme tribunal, in whu h th" 

Were appointed by the sovereign. Tire liheitv oi the riti/eu 
.ag.ainst arbitrary imptisonmenl w.is,nmp!y prtn uh d tor. 'IT'- 
jui ttcr. the affns. of Hotland, w.i'- r* ■ 

establish'^!, 

'rrnly, here wa'- a futrd.annntril haw sviih!) largely, roundly, 
aird rt.von.ibly rerugnouf! tl;e existtnee a p-'ople v ith 
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hearts, head'?, and hands of their own. It was a vast .stop 
in advance of natural servitude, the dogma of tlie dark age^. 
It was a noble and tempemte vindication of natural libeity, 
the doctrine of more enlightened day.s. To no i)eople in 
the world more than to the .stout burghei.s of ]'’landcr.s and 
Holland belongs the honour of having battled audaciou.sly 
and perennially in behalf of human rights. 

Similar privilcge.s to the great charter of Holland are 
granted to many other provinces ; especially to h'landers, 
ever ready to stand forward in fierce vindication of freedom. 
For a season all is peace and joy : but the duchess is young, 
weak, and a woman. There is no lack of intriguing jioli- 
ticians, reactionary councillors, 'fherc is a cunning old 
king in the distance, lying in wait, seeking what he can 
devour. A mission goes from the estates to France. 'J'hc 
well-known tragedy of Imbrecourl and Hugonet occurs. 
Envoys from the states, they dare to accept secret instruc- 
tions from the duchess to enter into private negotiations 
with the French monarch, against their colleagues — against 
the great charter — against their country. Louis betrays 
them, thinking that policy the more expedient. They are 
seized in Ghent, rapidly tried, and as rapidly beheaded by 
the enraged burghers. All the entreaties of the Lady ]\Iarj', 
who, dressed in mourning garments, with dishevelled hair, 
unloosed girdle, and streaming eyes, appears at the town- 
house and afterwards in the market-place, humbly to inter- 
cede for her seivants, are fruitless. There is no help for the 
juggling diplomatists. The punishment w'as sharp. Was it 
more severe and sudden than that which betrayed monarchs 
usually inflict ? Would the Flemings, at that critical moment, 
have deserved their freedom had they not taken swift and 
signal vengeance for this first infraction of their newly- 
recognized rights ? Had it not been weakness to spare the 
traitors wdio had thus stained the childhood of the national 
joy at liberty regained ? 


0 IX. 

Another step, and a wide one, into the great stream of 
European history. The Lady Mary espouses the Arch- 
duke Maximilian. The Netherlands are about to become 
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Habsburg property. The Ghenters reject the pretensions of 
the dauphin, and .select for husband of their duchc.s.s the 
very man whom her father had so stupidly rejected. It h.aci 
been a wiser choice for Charles the Bold than for the 
Netherlanders. The marriage takes place on tlie iSth of 
August, 1477. Mary of Burgundy p.asscs from the gu.ar- 
dianship of Ghent burghers into that of the emperor’s so!i. 
'I'he crafty husband allies himself with the city p.arty, 
feeling where the strength lies. He knows tliat tlic vor.a* 
cious Kabbeljaws have at last swallowed the Hooks, and 
run away witli them. Promising himself future right.s os 
reconsideration, he is liberal in promises to the municip.al 
party. In the meantime he is governor and guardian o< 
his wife and her provisices. His children are to inherit 
the Netherlands and all that therein is. Wh.at can i)C 
more consistent tlian laws of descent, regulated by right 
divine ? At the beginning of the century, good Phili]) dis- 
jjossesscs Jacqueline, because fem.alcs cannot iniicrit. At 
its close, his granddaughter succeeds to the property, and 
transmits it to her cliiidren. Pope and emperor maintain 
both po.sitions wiili equal logic. Hie policy and prompt- 
ness of Maximilian are as cfTectivc a.s the force and Inuid of 
Philip. 

'file Lady Mary falls from her hor.se and die.s. Her son. 
Philip, four years of age, is recognized a.s successor, 'rin^’ 
the house of Burgundy is followed by tli.at of Austrb. tl'.e 
fiftii and l.a.st family which governed Holland, prc-viously 
the erection of the republic. Maximili.an i.s recognized by 
provinces as governor and guanli.an, rluring the tninofity ot 
his children. Flaiulcrs alone refuses. 'Phe limghers. crer 
prompt in action, take personal ]xxssc‘S‘;ion of tlu; child 
I'hilip, and carry on the goveninient in his name. A lamv 
mission of riti/ens .and nobles thus maintain their .am'fiority 
against Maximilian for several years. In 1.5S8. the arcl-.dukc, 
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the coin of the country, and thereby authorized unlimited 
s^s•indling on the part of all his agents, from stadholders down 
to the meanest official. If such oppression and knaverj- did 
not justify the resistance of the Flemings to the guardianship 
of hlaximilian, it would be difficult to find any reasonable 
course in political affairs save abject submission to authority. 

In 1493 Maximilian succeeds to the imperial throne, at 
the death of his father. In the following year his .son. 
Philip the Fair, now seventeen years of age, receives the 
homage of the different states of the Netherlands. l ie 
swears to maintain only the privileges granted by Philij) 
and Charles of Burgundy, or their ancestors, proclaiming 
null and void all those which might have been acquired 
since the death of Charles. Holland, Zeland, and the other 
provinces accept him upon these conditions, thus igno- 
miniously, and without a struggle, relinquishing the Cre.at 
Privilege, and all similar charters. 

Friesland is, for a brief season, politically separated from 
the rest of the countr)-. Harassed and e.xhau.sted by centurit-; 
of warfare, foreign and domestic, the free Fri.sians, at tlio 
suggestion or command of Emperor Ma.ximilian, elect the 
Duke of Saxony as their Podesta. The sovereign prince, 
naturally proving a chief magistrate far from democratic, 
gets himself acknowledged, or submitted to, soon afterward’', 
as legitimate sovereign of Fric.'^land. .Seventeen ycar.s aficr- 
’■,w.arcl Saxony sells the sovereignty to tlie Austrian liottse for 
■ 350,000 crowns. 'Phis little country, whose stattites ))TC)- 
claimcd iter to be “ free as the wind, as long .as it blew,'’ 
whose instittuions Ch.aricmagne h.ad honoured .and left tm- 
niolestc'd, who liad freed herself with ready poni.ard from 
Norman tyninny, who never bowed her neck' to feudal chief* 
l.ain, nor to the pajial yoke, now driven to madness and 
suicide by the dissensioiw of iwr v.iUl children, forfeits .at 
I.ist hey independent evisteirce. All tire jirovino-s are thus 
united in .a connnon sen’itude, .and regret, too late, tlu'ir 
supinenesN at .a moment vh.cn tiieir hi-rerties rnighl yet h.ate 
bvvn vimlic.Ued. 'I heir .ancient .ami eheri'-ued ehnrtrj'. .are 
at th‘‘ tneri. y of an autrter.u. aswl liable to b- evipen <',-h-d. by 
bis eilict'-. 
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T!ir, TWO CUAUl.rMAf'.NKS. 


.I A 

Amcon, is soU'iuni.’cd. Of this ii^ thi.' fu.-'t year of 

the ccnlur)'. is t'orn the sccdiui (.'harictnn.ijmr, \\h(' is to 
unite Spn.in raid ttu; Ncthcriands, together with so many 
vast and distant realms, tmder a sini'Ie .sreptrt-. Six year-, 
aftenvards (Sept. cy. J506), I’ltiiip liics at Km;tos. A hand- 
some proiliyate, devoted to his pk-asnte<, ami le.ivintt the 
cares of state to Ins ministers, I’iiilip, “eroit-eonseil.” is llte 
bridge over which the house of Ilaltslniri: passes to almost 
universal monarchy, but, in himself, is nothing. 

X. 

Two prudent m.arriages, made by ,\\istrian archdukes 
within twenty years, have altered the face of the earth. The 
stream, which we have been tracing from its source, empties 
itself at last into the ocean of a world-empire. Count Dirk 
the First, lord of a half-submerged corner of I',uro])e. is 
succeeded by Count Cii.arles the Second of Iluliand, better 
known as Charles the Fifth. King of .Sixain, Sicily, and 
Jerusalem, Duke of Milan, Emperor of Cermany, Domi* 
nator in Asia and Afric.a, autoenu of half the v.orld. 'rhe 
leading events of his l^rilliant reign are familiar to ever)’ 
child. The Netherlands now sliare the fate of so large a 
group of nations, a fate, to these provinces, most miserable. 
The weddings of Austria Felix ' were not so prolific of hap- 
pine.ss to her subjects as to herself. It txan never seem just 
or reasonable that the destiny of many millions of human 
beings should depend upon the marriage selllemenls of one 
man with one woman, atid a permanent, prosperou.s emi^irc 
can never be reared upon so frail a foundation. T'he lead- 
ing thought of the first Charlemagne was a noble and a 
useful one, nor did his imperial scheme seem chimerical, 
even although time, wiser than monarchs or lawgivers, was 
to prove it impracticable. To weld into one great whole 
the various tribes of Frank.s, Frisians, Saxons, Lombards, 
Burgundian-s, and others, still in their turbulent youth, and 
still composing one great Teutonic family; to enforce the 
mutual adhesion of naturally coherent masse.s, all of one 
lineage, one language, one history, and which were only 
beginning to exhibit their tendencies to insulation, to 

“ Bella gerant alii, tu felix Austria mibe,” etc., etc. 




acquiesce in a variety of local laws and customs, while an 
iron will was to concentrate a vast, but homogeneous, people 
into a single nation ; to raise up from the grave of cormpt 
and buried Rome a fresh, vigorous, German, Christian 
empire j this was a reasonable and manly thouglit. Far 
different the conception of the second Cliarlemagnc. To 
force into discordant union tribes which, for seven centuries, 
had developed themselves into hostile nations, separated hy 
geography and history', customs and laws, to combine many 
millions under one sceptre, not because of natural identity, 
but for the sake of composing one splendid family property, 
to establish unity by annihilating local institutions, to super- 
sede popular and liberal charters by the edicts of a central 
despotism, to do battle with the whole spirit of aii age, to 
regard the souls as well as the bodies of vast multitudes as 
the personal property of one individual, to strive for the 
perpetuation in a single house of many crowns, which acci- 
dent had blended, and to imagine the consecration of tlie 
whole sy'stem by placing the pope’s trijdc diadem for ever 
upon the imperial head of the Habsburgs ; — all this was not 
the effort of a great, constructive genius, but the selfish 
scheme of an autocrat. 

I'he union of no two countries could be less likely 
prove advantageous or agreeable than that of the Netiu-r- 
lands and .Spain. 'I'liey were widely .separated geographi- 
cally, while in history, manners, and jiolilic.s, tliey v.vre 
utterly opposed to eaeh other. Spain, which had hut ju---! 
assumed the form of a single .state by tlie coinbinntion ot .iH 
its kingdoms, with its haughty nobles desrended from I'-etty 
kiiig.s, and arrogating almost sovereign power within their 
domains, with its fierce enthusiasm fur the Catholic religiun, 
whieh, in the course of long warfare with the Saracens, h-’.d 
|)ecome tlie absorbing t'liar.acteristic of a whole nation, '■dtli 
its sparse prjpul.ation scattered o’/er a wide .'itu! stern 
country, with a military spirit wliirir i<-t| nearly ail cki-- .e- 
to prefer poverty to flu- wealtli attendant rtfioti degradin.; 
jtur.Miits of trad*; : - Sjiain, v.itii iier giooniy. rn.atii.d, .mi'i 
ex.axm>*rated iiiat.utcr, the al.-suhite contrast of th- 

N’eth';f!.inds. 

'rile- e pruvinc. s had Iweis rarely currihln—Iinto v.lsu'e, 
but then- V..1, ir.unr.i! altinity in tlenr i luract.-r. In 'u'y, 
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position. There was life, movement, bustling activity every- 
where. An energetic population swarmed in all the flourish- 
ing cities which dotted the surface of a contracted and 
highly cultivated country. Their ships were the carriers for 
the world ; — their merchants, if invaded in their rights, 
engaged in vigorous warfare with their own funds and their 
own frigates ; their fabrics were prized over the whole earth ; 
their burghers possessed the wealth of princes, lived with 
royal luxury, and exercised vast political influence, their love 
_ of liberty was their predominant passion. Their religious 
ardour had not been fully awakened ; but the events of the 
next generation were to prove that in no respect more than 
in the religious sentiment, were the two races opposed to 
each other. It was as certain that the Netherlanders would 
be fierce reformers as that the Spaniards would be uncom- 
promising persecutors. Unhallowed was the union between’ 
nations thus utterly contrasted. 

Philip the Fair and Ferdinand had detested and quarrelled 
with each other from the beginning. The Spaniards and 
Flemings participated in the mutual antipathy, and hated 
each other cordially at first sight. The unscrupulous avarice 
of the Netherland nobles in Spain, their grasping and venal 
ambition, enraged and disgusted the haughty Spaniards. 
This international malignity furnishes one of the keys to 
a proper understanding of the great revolt in the next 
reign. 

The provinces, now all united again under an emperor, 
were treated, opulent and powerful as they were, as obscure 
dependencies. The regency over them was entrusted by 
Charles to his near relatives, who governed in the interest of 
his house, not of the country. His course towards them 
upon the religious question will be hereafter indicated. The 
political character of his administration was typified, and, as 
it were, dramatized, on the occasion of the memorable in- 
surrection at Ghent. For this reason, a few interior details 
concerning that remarkable event, seem requisite. 


_ Ghent was, in all respects, one of the most important 
cities in Europe. . Erasmus, who, as a Hollander and a 
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weavers : <'nch I'mtcrnity ciecting anininliy or hii'noialty its 
otvn dc.iii'! and siibnriiitmc otiirtjr.''. 'l iu' sciinto, whicii 
exerdscu ftinctions Ugi'^lativo, jiniirial. an(i niin)ini*-trativo, 
subject of cour>e to t!u‘ grand ctnincil {'f Mechiin and to the 
sovereign autiiority, cojisisteii of tv.vnty-si\ incinl’etsf 'I hex' 
were appointed partly fiorn the upper eho'^, or the men who 
lived upon their means, jeutly fiom ilie mamiractuters in 
genera!, .and partly from the we.aver.". 'riuy were chosen 
by a college of eight electors, who were .a))pointed by the 
sovereign on nomin.atioii by the citi/ens. The whole «’ity, 
in it.s collective capacity, co'istituted one of the four estates 
(Membra) of the proviiu’e of Flanders. It is obvious that 
so much liberty of form and of fact, added to the stormy 
character by which its citi/ens were disiingui''hed, would be 
mo.st offensive in the eyes of Charles, and that the delin- 
quencies of the little commonwealth would be represented 
in the most glaring colours hy all those quiet souls who 
preferred the tranquillity of desjiolism to tlie turlnih'nce 
of freedom. 'J'iie city claimed, moreover, the genera! pro- 
visions of the “Great Privilege *’ of the Jaidy Mar)', the 
Magna Charta, which, according to the monarchivtal j^arty, 
had been legally abrogated by M.aximilian. 'j’he libertie.s 
of the town had also been nominally curtailed by the “calf- 
skin” (Kalf Vcl).’ By this celebrated document, Charle.s 
the Fifth, then fifteen years of age, had been made to 
threaten with condign punishment all persons who should 
maintain that he had sworn at his inauguration to observe 
any privileges or charters claimed by the Ghenters before 
the peace of Cadsand. 

The immediate cause of the discontent, the attempt to 
; force from Flanders a subsidy of four hundred thousand 
> caroH, as the third part of the twelve hundred lhou.sand 
granted by the states of the Netherlands, and the re.sislance 
of Ghent in opposition to the other three members of the 
province, will, of course, be judged differently, according as 
.. the sympathies are stronger with popular riglits or with pre- 
rogative. The citizens claimed that the subsidy could only 
be granted by the unanimoas consent of the four estates of 
the province. Among other proofs of this their unques- 
w tionablc right, they appealed to a muniment, which had 
j never existed, save in the imagination of the credulous popu- 
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!ac<?. At n certain remote epoch, one of the Counts of Man- 
ders. it %vas contended, had gambled aw.ay Itts countsltip to the 
K.arl of Holland, but had been extricated from his dilormn.a 
by the generosity of Ghent 'I'he burghers of the knvn 
had paid the debts and redeemed the sovereignty of th.eir 
lord, and had thereby gained, in return, a charter, tv.llid 
the Bargain of Flanders (ICoop v.an Fiandera). Among tlie 
privileges granted by this document, nns .an avj)ress stipul.t- 
tion that no subsidy should ever be granted by the province 
^Yitbout the consent of Ghent. 'I'lns charter vould have 
been conclusive in the present emergency, h.ad it not ].al>ouroi 
under the disad\"ant.age of never having existed. It v..!' 
supposed by many that the magistrates, .some of whom wre 
favourable to government, had hidden the document. Ltevea 
Pyl, an ex-senator, was supposed to be pri%T to its concc.al- 
nient. He was also, with more justice, charged with an .act 
of great baseness and effronteiy. Deputed by the citiAC- 
to carry to the Queen Regent their positive refusal to gram 
the subsidy, he had. on the contrary, given an answer, m 
their name, in the afiirmative. For these delinijuencic'. te ' 
imnginar}- and the real, he was inlnmranly tortured and ai:'’.' 
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tinguished guests excited his warmest admiration. It was won- 
derful to behold, he said, “ the nobility and great richness of 
the princes and seignors, displayed as well in their be.'uiiiful 
furs, martens and sables, as in the great chains of fine gold 
which they wore twisted round their necks, and the pe-arls 
and precious stones in their bonnets and otherwise, which 
they displayed in great abundance. It was a x'erv trium^hir.l 
thing to see them thus richly dressed and accoutred.” 

An idea may be formed of the size and wealth of the city 
at this period, from the fact that it received and aoconuno- 
dated sixty thousand strangers, with their fifteen tlious-ind 
horses, upon the occasion of the Emperor's nsit. Charle-i 
allowed a month of awful suspense to intcn'cnc between h:s 
arrival and his vengeance. Desp.iir and hope alternated 
during the inleival. On the 1 7th of March, the spell w.ns 
broken by the execution of nineteen persons, who were 
beheaded as ringleaders. On the 29th of April, he pro- 
nounced sentence upon the city. The hall where it w.is 
rendered was open to .all comers, and graced by the presence 
of the Emperor, the Queen Regent, and the great function- 
aries of Court, Church, and St.ale. The decree, now ni.aturcri, 
was read at length. It annulled alt the charters, privileges 
yyand laws of Ghent. It confiscated all its public property. 
g' rents, revenues, houses, artillery, munitions of war, and in 
' general everything wliich the corporation, or the traders, each 
and all, possesseii in common. In particular, the gre.at he'd 
Roland was condemned .and sentenced to immedi.alerenioy.il- 
ll was decreed that the four hundred ihous.and florins-, vliwn 
had caused the revolt, .should forthwith be paid, together yith 
an additional fine by (ihent of one iuindrcrl and tdry 
thousand, hesiiles six l!u>u<and a year, fur ever after, in 
place of their aneiem .and beloved constitution, 1110-= atirn- 
hilated .at a blow, v.\as proinulgateti a new form of murdeljid 
government of die simide^^t kind, aererding to whi'h 
lyi.'un were in future to lx; .ajipoiiUed Iiy huns- Is ami ' 
guiU]-. to he rcdu'cd to half tlu-ir luindHr; rhurn of cd 
political power, .and df'priwal enlireiY of .* eh ..yu eousu'n*. 
It v.,as, moTcinei, d(-cr<‘''<l. that th." tleu !>• u. ‘.cn 
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As soon as the words had been all spoken by the pen- 
sionary, the Emperor, whose cue was now to apjtear strug- 
gling with mingled emotions of reasonable wrath and of 
natural benignity, performed his part with much dramatic 
eliect. “ He held himself coyly for a little time,” says the 
eye-witness, "without saying a word; deporting himself as 
though he were considering whether or not he would pratit 
the pardon for which the culprits had prayed,” Tiien the 
Queen Regent enacted her share in the show. Turning to 
his Majesty " with all reverence, honour, and humility, she 
begged that he rvould concede forgiveness, in honour ol his 
nativity, which had occurred in that city.” 

Upon this the Emperor " made a fine show of benignity, 
and replied “ very sweetly ” that in consequence oS hie 
“ fraternal love for her, by reason of his being a gentle .and 
virtuous prince, who preferred mercy to the rigour of jtistice, 
and in view of their repentance, he would accord his jintdf'ri 
to the citizens.” 

The Netherlands, after this issue to the struggle of (Jhrnt, 
were reduced, practic,ally, to a very degraded condition, d h- 
form of local self-government remained, but its spirit, v.htJi 
invoked, only arose to be derided. 'Piie snpreine cotut ut 
Mechlin, as in the days of Charles the Hold, was.ag.rin phctd 
in dcs[)otic authority above the ancient charter.s. Wa- it 
probable that the lethargy of provinces, which Itad rc’.ache*! 
so high a point of freedom only to he deprivcil of it at !.e% 
could endure for ever ? Was it to be hopetl th.at lim '•tern 
spirit of religious enthusiasm, allying it-.e!f vuth the 
instinct of civil liberty, would endue the province- ''ith 
stret^gth to throw off the Spanislr yoke ? 
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pope. As the papal authority made progress, strong resis- 
tance was often made to its decrees. The bishops of Utrecht 
were dependent for their wealth and territory upon the good 
will of the Emperor. They were the determined opponents 
of Hildebrand, warm adherents of the Hohenstaufers — 
Ghibelline rather than Guelph. Heresy was a plant of early 
growth in the Netherlands. As early as the beginning of the 
twelfth century, the notorious Tanchelyn preached at Ant- 
werp, attacking the authority of the pope and of all other 
ecclesiastics ; scoffing at the ceremonies and sacraments of 
the Church. Unless his character and career have been 
grossly misrepresented, he was the most infamous of the 
many impostors who have so often disgraced the cause of 
religious reformation. By more than four centuries, he 
anticipated the licentiousness and greediness manifested by 
a series of false prophets, and was the first to turn both the 
stupidity of a populace and the viciousness of a priesthood 
to his own advancement ; an ambition which afterwards 
reached its most signal expression in the celebrated John 
of Leyden. 

The impudence of Tanchelyn and the superstition of his 
followers seem alike incredible. All Antwerp was his harem. 
He levied, likewise, vast sums upon his converts, and when- 
ever he appeared in public, his apparel and pomp were 
befitting an emperor. Three thousand armed satellites 
escorted his steps and put to death all who resisted his 
commands. So grovelling became the superstition of his 
followers that they drank of the water in which he had 
w’ashed, and treasured it as a divine elixir. Advancing still 
further in his experiments upon human credulity, he an- 
nounced his approaching marriage with the ^^irgin Mary, 
bade all his disciples to the wedding, and exhibited himself 
before an immense crowed in company with an image of his 
holy bride. He then ordered the people to provide for the 
expenses of the nuptials and the dow'ry of his wife, placing a 
coffer upon each side of the image, to receive the contri- 
butions of either sex. Which is the most wonderful mani- 
festation in the historj' o? this personage — the audacity of 
the impostor, or the bestiality of his victims ? His career was 
so successful in the Netherlands that he had the effrontery 
to proceed to Rome, promulgating what he called his doctrines 
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as he -went. He seems to have been assassinated by. a priest 
in an obscure brawl, about the year 1115. 

By the middle of the twelfth century, other and purer 
heresiarchs ,had arisen. Many Nctherlanders became con- 
verts to the doctrines of Waldo. From that period until the 
appearance of Luther, a succession of sects — Waldenses, 
Albigenses, Perfectists, Lollards, Poplicans, Arn.aldbis, 
Bohemian Brothers — waged perpetual but unequal warfare 
with the power and depra\-ity of the Church, fertilizing with 
their blood the future field of the Reformation. Nowhere 


was the persecution of heretics more rclcntle.ss than in tnc 
Netherlands. Suspected persons were .subjected to v.arioui 
torturing but ridiculous ordeals. After such trial, de.uh hy 
fire was the usual but, perhaps, not tire most severe form of 
execution. In Flanders, monastic ingenuity had tnvent<Hl 
another most painful punishment for Waldenses and sinub: 
malefactors. A criminal whose guilt had been establislud 
by the hot iron, hot ploughshare, boiling kettle, or otlwr 
logical proof, was stripped and bound to the stake he 
then flayed, from the nock to the navel, while swanus (•' 
bee.s were let loose to fasten upon his bleedintt flesh 
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leges and charters from petty princes, gifts and devises from 
private persons, were documents whicli few, sa\'e ecclesiastics, 
could draw or dispute. Not content, moreover, with their 
territories and their tithings, the churchmen perpetually 
devised new burthens upon the peasantry. Ploughs, sickles, 
horses, o.xen, all implements of husbandry, were taxed for 
the benefit of those who toiled not, but who gathered into 
barns. In the course of the twelfth century, many religious 
houses, richly endowed with lands and other property, were 
founded in the Netherlands. Il'as hand or voice raised 
against clerical encroachment — the priests held ever in 
readiness a deadly weapon of defence ; a blasting anathema 
Avas thundered against their antagonist, and smote him into 
submission. The disciples of Him who ordered His followers 
to bless their persecutors, and to love their enemies, invented 
such Christian formulas as these : — “ In the name of the 
Father, the Son, the Holy Ghost, the blessed Virgin Mary, 
John the Baptist, Peter and Paul, and all other Saints in 
Hear’en, do we curse and cut off from our Communion him 
who has thus rebelled against us. May the curse strike him 
in his house, barn, bed, field, path, city, castle. May he be 
cursed in battle, accursed in praying, in speaking, in silence, 
in eating, in drinking, in sleeping. May he be accursed 
in his taste, hearing, smell, and all his senses. May the 
curse blast his eyes, head, and his bodj', from his crown to 
the soles of his feet. I conjure you, Devil, and all your 
imps, that you take no rest till you have brought him to 
eternal shame ; till he is destroyed by drowning or hanging, 
till he is torn to pieces by wild beasts, or consumed by fire. 
Let his children become orphans, his wife a widow. I com- 
mand you, Devil, and all your imps, that even as I now 
blow out these torches, you do immediately extinguish the 
light from his eyes. So be it — so be it. Amen. Amen.” 
So speaking, the curser was wont to blow out two waxen 
torches which he held in his hands, and, rvith this practical 
illustration, the anathema was complete. 

Such insane ravings, even in the mouth of some impo- 
tent beldame, were enough to excite a shudder, but in that 
dreary epoch, these curses from the lips of clergymen were 
deemed sufficient to draw down celestial lightning upon the 
head, not of the blasphemer, but of his victim. Men, rvho 
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trembled neither at sword nor fire, cowered like slaves before 
such horrid imprecations, uttered by tongues gifted, as it 
seemed, with superhuman power, 'i'heir fellow-men shrank 
from the wretches thus blasted, and refused communicatio!! 
with them as unclean and abhorred. 

By the end of the thirteenth century, however, the denial 
power was already beginning to decline. It wn.s not the 
corruption of the Church, but its enormous wealth, which 
engendered the hatred with whicli it was by many regartied. 
Temporal princes and haughty barons began to disjnilo the 
right of ecclesiastics to enjoy vast estates, while refusing 
the burthen of taxation, and unable to draw a sword for the 
common defence. At this period, the Counts of Mandcr-. 
of Holland, and other Netherland sovereigits, issued decreeN 
forbidding clerical institutions from acquiring property, hy 
devise, gift, purchase, or any other mode. Tlie downfall «■ 
the rapacious and licentious knights templar in the proviiico 
and throughout Europe, was another severe b!owndnuni''tcft.''‘ 
at the same time. The attacks upon Cluirch ahU'-c--' n- 
doubled in boldnes.s, as its .authority declined. Tnw.ardyth ‘ 
end of tlic fourtcentli century, the doctrines of ^\'i^k!if I'*-’’.’' 
made great progress in the land. Early in the fifteenth, the 
executions of Hus.s and Jerome of I’r.ague prodiiccti t*’-' 
Eohemian rebellion. T’he I’opc proclaims' a crusade .agnr.'t 
the Hussites. Knights and prelates, esquires' and ein.ans 
cnli'.t in the s.acred cause, thronghnui Holland .and its s;c-,t 
provinces : but ninny Nctheri.anders', who h.id felt tiu' iii>-’h' 
of Ziskn's arm. come i>ack, feeling more syrnpatliv idth ?h' 
heresy whieh they lead nttacH-d, than with tin- (jiuueh f>'' 
which thev had battled. 
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stinct of self-interest sharpens the eye of the public. Many 
greedy priests, of lower rank, had turned shop-keepers in the 
Netherlands, and were growing rich by selling their wares, 
exempt from taxation, at a lower rate than lay hucksters 
could afford. The benefit of clergy, thus taking the bread 
from the mouths of man}’, excites jealousy ; the more so, as 
besides their miscellaneous business, the reverend traders 
have a most lucrative branch of commerce from which other 
merchants are excluded. The sale of absolutions was the 
source of large fortunes to the priests. The enormous im- 
pudence of this traffic almost exceeds belief. Throughout 
the Netherlands, the price current of the wares thus offered 
for sale, was published in every town and village. God’s 
pardon for crimes already committed, or about to be com- 
mitted, was advertised according to a graduated tariff. Thus, 
poisoning, for example, was absolved for eleven ducats, six 
livres tournois. Absolution for incest was afforded at thirty- 
six livres, three ducats. Perjury came to seven livres and 
three carlines. Pardon for murder, if not by poison, was 
cheaper. Even a parricide could buy forgiveness at God’s 
tribunal at one ducat, four livres, eight carlines. Henry de 
Montfort, in the year 1448, purchased absolution for that 
crime at that price. Was it strange that a century or so of 
this kind of work should produce a Luther? Was it un- 
natural that plain people, who loved the ancient Church, 
should rather desire to see her purged of such blasphemous 
abuses, than to hear of St. Peter’s dome rising a little nearer 
to the clouds on these proceeds of commuted crime ? 

At the same time, while ecclesiastical abuses are thus 
augmenting, ecclesiastical power is diminishing in the Nether- 
lands. The Church is no longer able to protect itself against 
the secular arm. The halcyon days of ban, book, and candle 
are gone. In 1459, Duke Philip of Burgundy prohibits the 
churches from affording protection to fugitives. Charles the 
Bold, in whose eyes nothing is sacred save war and the means 
of making it, lays a heavy impost upon all clerical property. 
Upon being resisted, he enforces collection with the armed 
hand. The sword and ?he pen, strength and intellect, no 
longer the exclusive servants or instruments of priestcraft, are 
both in open revolt. Charles the Bold storms one fortress, 
Doctor Grandfort, of Groningen, batters another. This 
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learned Frisian, called “ the light of the world,’’ friend and 
compatriot of the great Rudolph Agricola, preaches through' 
out the provinces, uttering bold denunciations of ecclesiastiwl 
error. He even disputes the infallibility of the Pojve, denies 
the utility of prayers for the dead, and inveighs against {'nv 
whole doctrine of purgatory and absolution. 

With the beginning of the si.xteentb cenluiy, the prc.'.t 
Reformation was actually alive. The name of l^rasnuis ol 
Rotterdam was already celebrated ; the tnan, who, according 
to Grotius, “ so well showed the road to a reasonable rcinr- 
mation.’’ Rut if Erasmus showed the road, he certainly diu 
not travel far upon it himself. Perpetual type of the quti-U'i, 
the moderate man, he censured the errors of the Church wnb 
discrimination and gentleness, as if Borginnism bar! not 
too long ram]>ant at Rome, as if metr'.s minds ihrotighuut 
Christendom were not too deeply stirred to Iw satisfied v,!:;) 
mild rebukes against sin, especially when the mild relni’cr 
was in receipt of livings and .salaries from the sinn-.r. 
Instead of rebukes, the age wanted reforms, 'fhe Sage ct 
Rotterdam was a keen obseiTcr, a shrewd .satirist, but a nus.-.;- 
ralc moralist. He loved ease, good company, the soft ‘ 
of princely palaces, better than .a life of martyrdom an<i •" 
death at the stake. He was not of the stuff of which nearl}'!' 
are made, as he handsomely confes.sed on more thati 0 "' 
occasion. “ Let otiicrs .affect martyrdom,’’ he raid, 
iny.self I am unworthy of the honour and ,at .another lin'o 
“ I am not of a mind.” he observed, ‘‘to venture mv lU'; f”- 
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sound criticism; a love for the beautiful and the classic, in 
place of the owlish pcd.'intry which had so long flapped 
and hooted through mcdireval cloisters, will always be held 
in grateful reverence. In the history of the religious J^c- 
formation, his name seems hardly to deserve the commenda- 
tions of Grolius. 

As the schism y.awns, more and more ominously, through- 
out Christendom, the Emperor naturally trembles. An.xious 
to save the state, but being no antique Roman, he wishes to 
close the gulf, but with more convenience to himself. He 
conceives the highly original plan of combining Church and 
Empire under one crown. 'I'his is Ma.\imilian’s scheme for 
Church reformation. An hereditary papacy, a perpetual 
pope-emperor, the Charlemagne and Hildebrand systems 
united and simplified — thus the world m.ay yet be saved. 
“Nothing more honourable, nobler, better, could happen 
to us,” writes Maximilian to Paul Lichtenstein (i6th .Sept., 
1511), “than to re-annex the said popedom — which properly 
belongs to us — to our empire. Cardinal Adrian approves 
our reasons and encourages us to proceed, being of opinion 
that we should not have much trouble with the cardinals. 
It is much to be feared that the Pope may die of his present 
sickness. He has lost his appetite, and fills himself with so 
much drink that his health is destroyed. As such matters 
cannot be arranged without money, we have promised the 
cardinals, whom we expect to bring over, 300,000 ducats, 
which we shall raise from the Fuggers, and make payable in 
Rome upon the appointed day.” 

These business-like arrangements he communicate.s, two 
days afterwards, in a secret letter to his daughter Margaret, 
and already exults at his future eminence, both in this world 
and the next. “We are sending Monsieur de Gurce,” he 
says, “ to make an agreement with the Pope, that we may be 
taken as coadjutor, in order that, upon his death, we may 
be sure of the papacy, and aftenvards, of becoming a saint. 
After my decease, therefore, you will be constrained to adore 
me, of which I shall be veiy proud. I am beginning to work 
upon the cardinals, in wnich affair two or three hundred 
thousand ducats will be of great service.” The letter was 
signed, “from the hand of your good father, Maximilian, 
future Pope." 
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These intrigues are not destined, however, to be success- 
ful. Pope Julius lives two years longer: Leo the ’lenth 
succeeds : and, as Medici are not much prone to Chiiu’h 
reformation, some other scheme, and perhaps some othet 
reformer may be wanted. Ivleantime, the tratTic in bulls o; 
absolution becomes more horrible than ever. Money mu'^t 
be raised to supply the magnificent extravagance of Rnui-j. 
Accordingly, Christians, throughout Europe, are offered, h* 
papal authority, guarantees of forgiveness for every iin.igin- 
able sin, “ even for the rape of God’s mother, if that were 
possible,” together with a promise of life eternal in P.'ua- 
disc, all upon payment of the price afiix'ed to each crinv;. 
The Netherlands, like other countries, are districted and 
farmed for the collection of this pap.il revenue. Mucii o! 
the money thus raised, remains in the hands of the ril-. 
collectors. Sincere Catholics, who love and honour^ th'- 
ancient religion, shrink with horror at the spectacle otu mi 
on every side. Criminals buying Paradise for money, nioaC 
.spending the money thus paid in gaming-houses, tawtny 
and brothels ; this seems, to those who have studied ihci* 
Testaments, a different scheme of salvation from the 
promulgated by Christ. 'I’herc has evidently Iwen a <!cio{- 
ture from the system of earlier apostles. Innocent <*<m f’;-'- 
live souls are imieh [)crplexed ; hut, at last, all these inf.uus - 
arouse a giant to do battle nith the giant wrong. M.utn 
Luilier enters the lists, all alone, armed only v,ith a <j*iio' 
filled with ninety-five pro])Osiiions, and a hn-.v uhk'h t.j;.' 
♦'CtKl them ail over Chrisu-iulom wiili svime ' 

^^'tthtn a few weeks the ninety-five jirojwssiiiuns h.avc fin- * 
through Germany, the NetherUnds. Spain, and are iV-ui.! ja 
jenicdein. 
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stands firm in llie stonn, demanding argument instead of 
illogicil thunder; shows the hangmen and the people too, 
outside tiic Klster gale at Wittenberg, that papal bulls 
will blaze as merrily as heretic scrolls. '\\'hat need of allusion 
to events which changed the world — which every child has 
learned — to the war of Titans, uprooting of hoary trees 
and rock-ribbed hills, to the \Vorms Diet, Peasant wars, 
the Palmos of Eisenach, and huge mestlings with the 
Devil ? 

Imperial edicts arc soon employed to suppress the Refor- 
mation in the Netherlands by force. 'Phe pronnees, unfor- 
tunately, are the private property of Charles, his paternal 
inheritance ; and most paternally, according to his view of 
the matter, docs he deal with them. Germany cannot be 
treated thus summarily, not being his heritage. “ As it ap- 
pears,” says the edict of 1521, “that the aforesaid Martin is 
not a man, but a devil under the form of a man, and clothed 
in the dress of a priest, the better to bring the human race 
to hell and damnation, therefore all his disciples and con- 
verts are to be punished with death and forfeiture of a” 
their goods.” This ivas succinct and intelligible. The 
bloody edict, issued at Worms, without even a pretence ol 
sanction by the estates, was carried into immediate effect. 
The papal inquisition was introduced into the provinces to 
assist its operations. The bloody work, for which the reign 
of Charles is mainly distinguished in the Netherlands, now 
began. In 1523, July ist, two Augustine monks were 
burned at Brussels, the first victims to Lutheranism in the 
provinces. Erasmus observed, with a sigh, that “ two had 
been burned at Brussels, and that the city now began 
strenuously to favour Lutheranism.” 

Pope Adrian the Sixth, the Netherland boat-maker’s son 
and the Emperor’s ancient tutor, was sufficiently alive to 
the sins of churchmen. The humble scholar of Utrecht 
was, at least, no Borgia. At the diet of Nuremberg, suni- 
moned to put down Luther, the honest Pope declared 
roundly, through the Bishop of Fabriane, that “these dis- 
orders had sprung from the sirfs of men, more especially 
f 7 vvi the sms of priests mid prelates. Even in the holy chair, 
said he, “ many horrible crimes have been committed. 
Many abuses have grown up in the ecclesiastical state. The 
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contagious disease, spreading from the head to the- members 
— from the Pope to lesser prelates — has spread far and wide, 
so that scarcely any one is to be found who does right, and 
who is free from infection. Nevertheless, the evils have 
become so ancient and manifold, that it will be necessary to 
go step by step.” 

In those passionate days, the ardent reformers were as 
much outraged by this pregnant confession as the ecclesias- 
tics. It would indeed be a slow process, they thought, to 
move step by step in the Reformation, if, between each 
step, a whole century' was to intervene. In vain did the 
gentle pontiff call upon Erasmus to assuage the stormy sea 
with his smooth rhetoric. The Sage of Rotterdam was old 
and sickly ; his day was over. Adrian’s head, too, languishes 
beneath the triple crown but twenty months. He dies 13th 
Sept., 1523, having arrived at the conviction, according to 
his epitaph, that the greatest misfortune of his life was to 
have reigned. 

Another edict, published in the Netherlands, forbids all 
private assemblies for devotion ; all reading of the Scriptures; 
all discussions within one’s own 'doors concerning faith, the 
sacraments, the papal authority, or other religious matter, 
under penalty of death. The edicts were no dead letter. 
The fires were kept constantly supplied with human fuel by 
monks, who knew the art of burning reformers better than 
that of arguing with them. The scaffold -ivas the most con- 
clusive of syllogisms, and used upon all occasions. Still the 
people remained unconvinced. Thousands of burned here- 
tics had not made a single convert. 

A fresh edict renewed and sharpened the punishment for 
reading the Scriptures in private or public. At the same 
time, the violent personal altercation between Luther and 
Erasmus, upon predestination, together with the bitter dis- 
pute between Luther and Zwingli concerning the real pre- 
sence, did more to impede the progress of the Reformation 
than ban or edict, sword or fire. The spirit of humanity 
hung her head, finding tljat the bold reformer had only a 
new dogma in place of the old ones, seeing that dissenters, 
in their turn, were sometimes as ready as papists, with 
axe, fagot, and excommunication. In 1526, Felix Hants, 
the anabaptist, is drowned at Zurich, in obedience to 
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Zwngli s pithy fornniln — Qf// iicruvi mcrgit mcrgatnr. 
I hiKs' the .nttabnptists, upon their first appearance, were 
eX}K)Kt‘d to the fires of tlie Church, and the water of the 
Zwinglians, 

I here is no doubt that the anabaptist delusion was so 
ridiculous and so loathsome, as to palliate, or at least render 
intelligible, the wrath with which they were regarded, by all 
parties. The turbulence of the sect was alarming to con- 
stituted authorities, its bestiality disgraceful to the cause of 
religious reformation. 'I'hc leaders were among the most 
depraved 'of human creatures, as much distinguished for 
licentiousness, blasphemy, and cruelty as their followers for 
grovelling super.stition. The evil spirit, driven out of 
Tiuhcr, seemed, in orthodox eyes, to have taken possession 
of a herd of swine. The Germans, Muncer and Hoffmann, 
had been succeeded, as chief prophets, by a Dutch baker, 
named Matthiszoon, of Harlem; who announced himself as 
ICnoch. Ciiief of this man’s disciples was the notorious 
John lloccold. of Teyden. Under the government of this 
jiropliet, theanabajitists mastered the city of Munster. Here 
they ronfiscated property, jilundercd churches, violated 
■ females, murdered men who refused to join the gang, and, 

" in brief, practised all the enormities wliich humanity alone 
can conceive or perpetrate. The prophet proclaimed him- 
self King of Sion, and sent out apostles fo preach his doc- 
trines in Germany and the Netherlands. Polygamy being a 
leading article of the system, he exemplified the principle 
by marrying fourteen wives. Of these, the beautiful widow 
of Matthiszoon was chief, was called the Queen of Sion, 
and wore a golden crown. The prophet made many fruit- 
less efforts to seize Amsterdam and Leyden. The armed 
invasion of the anabaptists was repelled, but Jheir con- 
tagious madness spread. The plague broke forth in Amster- 
dam. On a cold winter’s night (Februar}’, i535)> seven 
men and five women, inspired by the Holy Ghost, threw 
off their clothes and rushed naked and raving through the 
streets, shrieking, “^Vo, wo, wo 1 the ivnith of God, the 
wrath of God ! ” When arrested, they obstinately refused 
to put on clothing. “We are,” they observed, “the naked 
truth.” In a day or two, these furious lunatics, who cer- 
tainly deserv’ed a madhouse rather than the scaffold, were 
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all executed. The numbers of the sect increased with the 
martyrdom to which they were exposed, and the disorder 
spread to every part of the Netherlands. ]\Iany were put to 
death in lingering torments, but no perceptible effect was 
produced by the chastisement. Meantime the great chief 
of the sect, the prophet John, was defeated by the forces of 
the Bishop of Munster, who recovered his city and caused 
the “ King of Sion ” to be pinched to death with red-hot 
tongs. 

Unfortunately the severity of government was not wreaked 
alone upon the prophet and his mischievous crew. Thou- 
sands and ten thousands of virtuous well-di.sposed men and 
women, who had as little .sympathy with anabaptistical as 
with Roman depravity, were butchered in cold blood, under 
the sanguinary rule of Charles in the Netherlands. In 1533, 
Queen Dowager Marj' of Hungary, sister of the Emperor, 
Regent of the provinces, the “ Christian widow ” admired by 
Erasmus, wrote to her brother that “in her opinion all 
heretics, whether repentant or not, should be prosecuted 
with such severity as that error might be, at once, ex- 
tinguished, care being only taken that the provinces were 
not entirely depopulated.” With this humane limitation, 
the “ Christian widow ” cheerfully set herself to superintend 
as foul and wholesale a system of murder as was ever 
organized. In 1535 an imperial edict was issued at Brussels, 
condemning all heretics to death ; repentant males to be 
executed with the sword, repentant females to be buried 
alive, the obstinate, of both sexes, to be burned. This and 
similar edicts were the law of the land for twenty years, and 
rigidly enforced. Imperial and papal persecution continued 
its daily deadly work with such diligence, as to make it 
doubtful whether the limits set by the Regent Mary might 
not be overstepped. In the midst of the carnage, the 
Emperor sent for his son Philip, that he might receive the 
fealty of the Netherlands as their future lord and master. 
Contemporaneously a new edict was published at Brussels 
•(29th April, 1549), confirrnjng and re-enacting all previous 
decrees in their most severe provisions. Thus stood reli- 
gious matters in the Netherlands at the epoch of the imperial 
abdication. 
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The civil institutions of the country- had .assumed their 
last f)rovinL‘inl form, in the Burgundo-Anstrian epocli. As 
.alreatiy staled, their tendency, at a later period a vicious one, 
was to substitute fictitious penson.ages for men. A chain of 
corpomtion.s was wound about the liberty of the Nethcrland.s ; 
j'ct that liberty had been originally sustained by the sy.stem 
in which it. one day, might be .strangled. 'J’he spirit of local 
self-government, always the life-blood of liberty, wa.s often 
cxcc-ssivc in its manifestations. The centrifugal force had 
been too much developed, and, combining with the mutual 
ic.alousy of coqiorations, had often made the nation weak 
against a common foe. Instead of popular rights there were 
state riglit-s, for the large cities, with extensive districts and 
villages under their government, were rather petty sf.ates 
than nninicipalitie.s. Althougli the supreme legislative and 
executive functions belonged to the sovereign, yet each 
city m.ade its by-laws, and ijossessed, be.side, a body of 
st.alutes and reguIalion.s, made from time to time by its own 
authority and confirmed by the prince. I'lius a large portion, 
.at least, of the nation shared practically in the legislative 
functions, which, technically, it did not claim ; nor liad the 
requirements of society made constant legislation .so necessary, 
.as that to exclude the people from the work was to enslave 
the country, ^’here was popular power enough to effect 
much good, but it was widely scattered, .and, at the same 
time, confined in artificial forms. The guilds were v.ass.als 
of the towns, the towns, vassals of the feudal lord. The 
guild voted in the “ broad council ” of the city as one person ; 
the city voted in the estates as one person. The people of 
the United Netherlands was the personage yet to be in- 
vented. It was a ])rivilcge, not a right, to exercise a handi- 
work, or to participate in the action of government. Yet 
the mass of privileges was so laige, the shareholders so 
numerous, that practic.ally’ the towns were republics. The 
government was in the hands tf a large number of the 
people. Industry and intelligence led to wealth and power. 
This was great progress from the genertil servitude of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, an immense barrier against 
arbitrary rule. Loftier ideas of human rights, larger concep- 
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tions of commerce, have taught mankind, in inter d.ays, the 
difference between liberties and liberty, between guikis and 
free competition. At the same time it was tlic principle of 
mercantile as.socialion. in the middle ago.s which protected 
the infant steps of human freedom and humaii industry 
against \'iolence and wrong. Moreover, at this period, the 
tree of municip.al life was still green and vigorous, “rhe 
healthful flow of .sap from the humblest roots to the most 
verdurous br.anche.s indicated the internal soundness of the 
core, and provided for the constant development of exterior 
strength. 'I'he ro.id to political influence wa.s oj)en to all, 
not by right of birth, but through honourable exertion of 
hc.'ids and liands. 

'I'he chief city of the Netherlands, the commercial capital 
of the world, was Antwerp. In the North and E.a.st of 
Europe, the Hanseatic league had withered with the revolu- 
tion in commerce. At the South, the splendid marble chan- 
nels, through which the overland India trade had been 
conducted from the Mediterranean by a few stately cities, 
were now dry, the great aqueducts ruinous and deserted, 
'^’^erona, Venice, Nuremberg, Augsburg, Bruges, were sink- 
ing, but Antwerp, with its deep and convenient river, stretched 
its arm to the oce.an and caught the golden prize, as it fell 
from its sister citie.s’ grasp, 'i'he city was so ancient, that 
its genealogists, with ridiculous gravity, ascended to a period 
two centuries before the Trojan war, and discovered a giant, 
rejoicing in the classic name of Antigonu.s, established on 
the Scheld. 'I'his patriarch ex'acted one-half the merchan- 
dize of all navigators who passed his castle, and was accus- 
tomed to amputate and cast into the river the right hands 
of those who infringed tliis simple tarifi", IIand’7vcrfieti, 

hand-throwing, became Antwerp, and hence, two hands in 
the escutcheon of the city, were ever held up in heraldic 
attestation of the truth. 'I'he gi.ant was, in his turn, thrown 
into the Scheld by a hei'O named Brabo, from whose exploits 
Brabant derived its name; “ dc quo Brahonica But 

for these antiquarian researches, a simpler derivation of the 
name would seem a7t f w?rf, “ on the wharf.” It had now 
become the principal entrepot and exchange of Europe. 
The Fuggens, Velsens, Ostetts, of Germany, the Gualterotti 
and Bonvisi of Italy, and many other great mercantile houses, 
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\vcrc there established. No city, except Pari.s, surpassed it 
in population, norie aiiproachcd it in commercial splendour. 
Its government was very free. I'lie sovereign, as Marquis 
of Antwerp, was solemnly sworn to govern according to the 
ancient charters and laws. 'I'iie stadholder, as his repre- 
.senlativo, shared his authority with the four estates of the 
city, 'I’hc Senate of eighteen members was appointed by 
the .stadholder out of a quadruple number nominated by the 
Senate itself and by the fourtli body, called the Borgery. 
Half the board was thus renewed annually. It exercised 
c.xecutive and appellate judicial function.s, appointed two 
burgomasters, and two pensionaries or legal councillors, and 
also selected the lesser magistrates and officials of the city. 
'I'he board of ancients or ex-senators, held their seats ex 
officio. 'I'he twenty-six ward masters, appointed, two from 
each ward, by the Senate on nomination by the wards, 
formed the third estate. Their especial business was to 
enrol the militia, and to attend to its mustering and training. 
I’he deans of the guilds. fift3’-four in number, two from each 
guild, .selected by the Senate, from a triple list of candidates 
presented by the guild.s, composed the fourth estate. This 
influential bod)' was always assembled in the broad-council 
of the city. Their duty was likewise to conduct the exami- 
nation of candidates claiming admittance to any guild and 
oflering specimens of art or handiwork, to superintend the 
general affairs of the guilds and to regulate disputes. 

There were also trvo important functionaries, represent- 
ing the king in criminal and civil matters. The Vicarius 
capitalis, Scultetus, Sellout, Sheriff, of Margrave, took pre- 
cedence of all magistrates. His business rvas to superintend 
criminal arrest.s, trials, and executions. The Vicarius civihs 
was called the Amman, and his office corresponded with 
that of the Podesti in the Frisian and Italian republics. His 
duties were nearly similar, in civil, to those of his colleague, 
in criminal, matters. 

These four branches, with their functionaries and depen- 
dents, composed the commonwealth of Antwerp. Assembled 
together in council, they constitfiited the great and general 
court. No tax could be imposed by the sovereign, except 
with consent of the four branches, all voting separately. 

The personal and domiciliary rights of the citizen were 
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scrupulously guarded. The Schout could only make arrests 
with the Burgomaster’s warrant, and was obliged to bring 
the accused, within three days, before the judges, whose 
courts were open to the public. 

The condition of the population was prosperous. There 
were but few poor, and those did not seek but were sought 
by \ the almoners. The schools were excellent and cheap. 
It w'as difficult to find a child of sufficient age who could 
not read, write, and speak, at least two languages. The 
sons of the wealthier citizens completed their education at 
Louvain, Douay, Paris, or Padua. 

The city itself was one of the most beautiful in Europe. 
Placed upon a plain along the banks of the Scheld, shaped 
like a bent bow with the river for its string, it enclosed 
within its walls some of the most splendid edifices in 
Christendom. The world-renowned church of Notre Dame, 
the stately Exchange where five thousand merchants daily 
congregated, prototype of all similar establishrnents through- 
out the world, the capacious mole and port where twenty- 
five hundred vessels were often seen at once, and where five 
hundred made their daily entrance or departure, were all 
establishments which it would have been difficult to rival 
in any other part of the world. 

From what has already been said of the municipal institu- 
tions of the country, it may be inferred that the powers of 
the Estates-General were limited. The members of that 
congress were not representatives chosen by tlie people, but 
merely a few ambassadors from individual provinces. This 
individuality was not always composed of the same ingre- 
dients. Thus, Holland consisted of two members, or branches 
— the nobles, and the six chief cities ; Flanders of four 
Branches — the cities, namely, of Ghent, Bruges, Ypres, and 
the “ freedom of Bruges ; ” Brabant of Louvain, Brussels, 
Bois le Due, and Antwerp, four great cities, without repre- 
sentation of nobility or clergy ; Zeland, of one clerical per- 
son, the abbot of Middelburg, one noble, the Marquis of 
Veer and Vliessingen, and six chief cities ; Utrecht, of three 
branches — the nobility, th>3 clergy, and five cities. These, 
and other provinces, constituted in similar manner, were 
supposed to be actually present at the diet when assembled. 
The chief business of the states-general was financial ; the 
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sovereign, or his stad holder, only obtaining supplies by 
making a request in person, while any single city, as branch 
of a province, had a right to refuse the grant. 

XIV. 

Education had felt the onward movement of the country 
and the time.';. The whole system was, however, pervaded 
by the monastic spirit, whicli iiad originally preserved all 
learning from annihilation, but which now kept it wrapped 
in the ancient cerecloths, and stiffening in the stony sarco- 
phagus of a bygone age. The university of Louvain was 
the chief literary institution in the provinces. It had been 
established in 1423 by Duke John IV. of Brabant. Its 
government consisted of a President and Senate, forming 
a close corporation, which had received from the founder 
all his own authority, and the right to supply its own 
^•acancics. 3’hc five faculties of law, canon law, medicine, 
theology, and the arts, were cultivated at the institution. 
There was, besides, a high school for under graduates, 
divided into four classes. The place reeked with pedantry, 
and the character of the university naturally diffused itself 
througli other scholastic establishments. Nevertheless, it 
had done and was doing much to preserve the love for 
profound learning, while the rapidly advancing spirit of 
commerce was attended by an ever-increasing train of 
humanizing arts. 

The standard of culture in tliose flourishing cities was 
elevated, compared with that observed in many parts of 
Europe. I'he children of the wealthier classes enjoyed 
great facilities for education in all the great- capitals. The 
classics, music, and the modern languages, particularly the 
French, were universally cultivated. Nor was intellectual 
cultivation confined to the higher orders. On the contrary, 
it was diffused to a remarkable degree among the hard- 
working artisans and handicraftsmen of the great cities. 

For the principle of association had not confined itself 
exclusively to politics and trade.* Besides the numerous 
guilds by which citizenship was acquired in the various 
cities, were many other societies for mutual improvement, 
support, or recreation. The great secret, architectural or 
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masonic brotherhood of Germany, that league to which the 
artistic and patient completion of the magnificent works of 
Gothic architecture in the middle ages is mainly to be 
attributed, had its branches in nether Germany, and explains 
the presence of so many splendid and elaborately-finished 
churches in the provinces. There were also military sodalities 
of musketeers, cross-bowmen, archers, swordsmen in every 
town. Once a year these clubs kept holiday, choosing a 
king, who was selected for his prowess and skill in the use 
of various weapons. These festivals, always held with great 
solemnity and rejoicing, were accompanied by many exhibi- 
tions of archery and swordsmanship. The people were not 
likely, therefore, voluntarily to abandon that privilege and 
duty of freemen, the right to bear arms, and the power to 
handle them. 

Another and most important collection of brotherhoods 
were the so-called guilds of Rhetoric, which existed, in greater 
or less number, in all the principal cities. These were asso- 
ciations of mechanics, for the purpose of amusing their 
leisure with poetical effusions, dramatic and musical exhibi- 
tions, theatrical processions, and other harmless and not 
inelegant recreations. Such chambers of rhetoric came 
originally in the fifteenth century from France. The fact 
that in their very title they confounded rhetoric with poetry 
and the drama indicates the meagre attainments of these 
early “ Rederykers.” In the outset of their career they gave 
theatrical exhibitions. King Herod and his Deeds ” was 
enacted in the cathedral at Utrecht in 1418. The associa- 
tions spread with great celerity throughout the Netherlands, 
and, as they were all connected with each other, and in 
habits of periodical intercourse, these humble links of litera- 
ture were of great value in drawing the people of the 
provinces into closer union. They became, likewise, im- 
portant political engines. As early as the time of Philip the 
Good, their songs and lampoons became so offensive to the 
arbitrary notions of the Burgundian government, as to cause 
the societies to be prohibited. It was, however, out of the 
sovereign’s power permanently to suppress institutions, which 
already partooK of the character of the modern periodical 
press combined with functions resembling the show and 
licence of the Athenian drama. Vie^Yed from the stand- 


pvtjnt of Uicrury criticism tiicir productions were not ver)* 
cormncndnhle, nnd periiaps smacked of the hammer, the 
\.'irvl'Stick, and the pincers. Yet. if the style of these lucu- 
br.nions w.rs often depnwed, the arti.sans mrely rcTeived a 
l>ettcr ox.nnple from the litcran’ institutions abore then?. 
It ^^as not for guilds of mechanics to give the tone to litera- 
ture, nor wore their elTort.s in more cxecmble taste than the 
emanations fn?m the pedants of Loinain. The “ Rhe- 
toriciau'^ " are rnU resjxvasible for all the bad taste of their 
goJior.rtion. 'I'he gravest historians of the iCetheriands 
often relieved their clopliantine labours by the most asinine 
gambols, and it was not to be expected th.at these bustling 
weavers and cutlers should excel ih.eir litenny' superiors in 
taste or elegance. 

Philip the Imir cnrollcxi himself as a member in one of ' 
tliese societies. It may easily be inferrovl. tberelbre, that 
they had already become l>odies of recognired importance, 
'riie rlietvwic.t! chamK'rs e.xi.sted in tiie mo.st obscure tillages. 
The mimlvr of yards of Flemish poetrx' annually manu- 
facuinxl and consumed thrvuighout the protinces almost 
cxcevvis Ivlief. The societio.s had regular constitutions, 
'fheir presiding otlicers were c.tUed kings, princt^ captains, 
archdeacons, or rejoiced in similar high-sounding names. 
Each cl'.aml'>er had its treasurer, its budbon, and its standard- 
be.\rer for public pn.x'e5stons. Each had its iKX'uluir title or 
bla.'on. as the Lily, the Marigold, or the ^'iolot, with an 
appropriate motto. By the '"e.ir 1403. the associations h.ui 
Ivcome so important, that Philip the Fair summoned them 
all to a general assembly at Mechlin. Here they were 
organi.'eii. and fonnally incorporated under the general 
supe^^'i^ion of an up|\;r or mother society ot Rhetoric, con- 
sisting of fifteen members, and called by the title ot ‘'Jesus 
with the balsam fiower." 

'I'he so\'ereigns were always anxious to conciliate these 
influential guilds by becoming members of diem in person. 

Like the pUix-ers. the Rhetoriciansw'eielbebrietabstractanQ 

chronicle of t'ne time, and neither prince norprfrate person 
desired their ill report. It had. indeed, been Philip's inten- 
tiorr to couxart them into engines'for the arbitrary' jiurpo^ 
of Iris house, but fortunately tire publicly'-organiced societies 
xvere not the only' ch.imbers. On tire contnrry', the undraT' 
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tered guilds were the most numerous and influential. I'hey 
exercised a vast influence upon the progress of the religious 
reformation, and the subsequent revolt of the Netherlands. 
They ridiculed, with their farces and their satires, the vices 
of the clergy. They dramatized tyranny for public execration. 
It was also not surprising, that among the leaders of the wild 
anabaptists who disgraced the great revolution in church and 
state by their hideous antics, should be found many who, 
like David of Delft, John of Leyden, and others, had been 
members of rhetorical chambers. The genius for mummery 
and theatrical exhibitions, transplanted from its sphere, and 
exerting itself for purposes of fraud and licentiousness, was 
as baleful in its effects as it was healthy in its original mani- 
festations. Such exhibitions were but the excrescences of a 
system which had borne good fruit. These literary guilds 
befitted and denoted a people which was alive, a people 
which had neither sunk to sleep in the lap of material 
prosperity, nor abased itself in the sty of ignorance and 
political servitude. The spirit of liberty pervaded these rude 
but not illiterate assemblies, and her fair proportions were 
distinctly visible, even through the somewhat grotesque garb 
which she thus assumed. 

The great leading recreations which these chambers 
afforded to themselves and the public, were the periodic 
jubilees which they celebrated in various capital cities. All 
the guilds of rhetoric throughout the Netherlands were then 
invited to partake and to compete in magnificent proces- 
sions, brilliant costumes, living pictures, charades, and other 
animated, glittering groups, and in trials of dramatic and 
poetic skill, all arranged under the superintendence of the 
particular association which, in the preceding year, had 
borne away the prize. Such jubilees were called “Land- 
jewels.” 

From the amusements of a people may be gathered much 
that is necessary for a proper estimation of its character. 
No unfavourable opinion can be formed as to the culture of 
a nation, whose weavers, smiths, gardeners, and traders, 
found the favourite anepsement of their holidays in com- 
posing and enacting tragedies or farces, reciting their own 
verses, or in personifying moral and esthetic sentiments by . 
ingeniously-arranged groups, or gorgeous habiliments. The 
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cramoisy velvets atid yellow satin doublets of tlie court, the 
gold-brocaded mantles of priests and princes are often but 
vulgar drapery of little historic worth. Such costumes 
throsvn around the swart figures of hard-working artisans, for 
literary and artistic purposes, have a real significance, and 
are worthy of a closer examination. Were not these amuse- 
ments of the NetherJander.s* as elevated and humanizing as 
the contemporar)' bull-fights and autos-da-fe of Spain ? What 
place in history does the gloomy bigot merit who, for the 
love of Christ, converted ail tlie.se gay cities into shambles, 
and changed the glittering processions of their Land-jewels 
into fettered marches to the scaffold ? 

'Thus fifteen ages have passed aw’ay, and in the place of a 
horde of savages, living among swamps and thickets, swarm 
three millions of people, the most industrious, the most 
prosperous, jieriiaps the most intelligent under the sun. 
'i'heir cattle, grazing on the bottom of the sea, are the finest 
in Europe, tlieir agricultural products of more e.xchangeab]e 
value than if nature had made their land to overflow with 
wine and oil. I'heir navigators are the boldest, their mer- 
cantile marine the most powerful, their merchants the most 
enterprising in the world. Holland and Flanders, peopled 
by one race, vie with each other in the pursuits of ciHlization. 
'file Flemish skill in the mechanical and in the fine arts is 
unrivalled. Belgian musicians delight and instruct other 
nations, Belgian pencils iiave, for a century, caused the 
canvas to glow with colours and combinations never seen 
before. Flemish fabrics are exported to all parts of Europe, 
to the East and West Indies, to Africa. The splendid 
tapestries, silks, linens, as well as the more homely and 
useful manufactures of the Netherlands, are prized through- 
out the world. Most ingenious, as they had already been 
described by the keen-eyed Ca:sar, in imitating the arts of 
other nations, the skilful artificers of the country at Louvain, 
Ghent, and other places, reproduce the shawls and silks of 
India with admirable accuracy. 

Their national industrj' was untiring ; their prosperity un- 
exampled; their love of liberty ind<imitable ; their pugnacity 
proverbial. Peaceful in their pursuits, phlegmatic by tem- 
perament, the Netherlanders were yet the most belligerent 
and excitable population of Europe. Two centuries of civil 
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war had but thinned the ranks of each generation without 
quenching the hot spirit of the nation. 

The women were distinguished by beauty of form and 
vigour of constitution. Accustomed from childhood to con- 
verse freely vuth all classes and sexes in the daily walks of 
life, and to travel on foot or horseback from one town to 
another, without escort and ^^^thout fear, they had acquired 
manners more frank and independent than those of women 
in other lands, while their morals were pure and their de- 
corum undoubted.’ The prominent part to be sustained by 
the women of Holland in many dramas of the revolution 
would thus fitly devolve upon a class, enabled by nature and 
education to conduct themselves with courage. 

Within the little circle which encloses the seventeen pro- 
vinces are 208 walled cities, many of them among the most 
stately in Christendom, 150 chartered towns, 6,300 villages, 
with their watch-towers and steeples, besides numerous other 
more insignificant hamlets ; the whole guarded by a belt of 
sixty fortresses of surpassing strength. 

XV. 

Thus in this rapid sketch of the course and development 
of the Netherland nation during sixteen centuries, we have 
seen it ever marked by one prevailing characteristic, one 
master passion — the love of liberty, the instinct of self- 
government. Largely compounded of the bravest Teutonic 
elements, Batavian and Frisian, the race ever battles to the 
death with tyranny, organizes extensive revolts in the age of 
Vespasian, maintains a partial independence even against 
the sagacious dominion of Charlemagne, refuses in Friesland 
to accept the papal yoke or feudal chain, and, throughout 
the dark ages, struggles resolutely towards the light, wresting 
from a series of petty sovereigns a gradual and practical re- 
cognition of the claims of humanity. With the advent of 
the Burgundian family, the power of the commons has 
reached so high a point, that it is able to measure itself, un- 
daunted, with the spir^ of arbitrary rule, of which that 
engrossing and tyrannical house is the embodiment. For 
more than a century the struggle for freedom, for civic life, 
goes on ; Philip the Good, Charles the Bold, Mary's husband 
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CHAPTER 1 . 


THE OPENING AND CLOSING SCENE. 

Abdication of Charles resolved upon — Brussels in the sixteenth cen- 
tury — Hall of the palace described — Portraits of prominent individuals 
present at the ceremony — Formalities of the abdication — Universal 
emotion — Remarks upon the character and career of Charles — His re- 
tirement at Juste. 

O N the twenty-fifth day of October, 1555, the estates of 
the Netherlands were assembled in the great hall of the 
palace at Brussels.^ They had been summoned to be the wit- 
nesses and the guarantees of the abdication which Charles V. 
had long before resolved upon, and which he was that day 
to execute. The emperor, like many potentates before and 
since, was fond of great political spectacles. He knew their 
influence upon the masses of mankind. Although plain, 
even to shabbiness, in his own costume, and usually attired 
in black,^ no one ever understood better than he how to 
arrange such exhibitions in a striking and artistic style. We 
have seen the theatrical and imposing manner in which he 
quelled the insurrection at Ghent, and nearly crushed the 
life for ever out of that vigorous and turbulent little com- 
monwealth. The closing scene of his long and energetic 
reign he had now arranged with profound study, and with 
an accurate knowledge of the manner in which the requisite 
effects were to be produced. The termination of his own 
career, the opening of his beloved Philip’s, were to be 
dramatized in a manner worthy the august character of the 
actors, and the importance of the great stage where they 
played their parts. The eyes of the whole world were 
directed upon that day towards Brussels; for an imperial 

^ Eml. Van Meteren. Plistorien der Nederlanden, i. f. 16. Pieter 
Bor. Nederlandshe Oorlogen,®i. f. 3. 

* Illiberalior quoque quam tantum decebat Czesarem est habitus — 
vestilus fere popularis, colore atro oblectabatur. Ponti Heuteri Rerum 
Austriacarum Hist. (Lovanii, 1643), xiv. 346a. 
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abdication was an event which had not, in the sixteenth 
century, been staled by custom. 

/Hie gay capital of Brabant — of that province which re- 
joiced in the liberal constitution known by the cheerful title 
of the “ joyful entrance,” was worthy to be the scene of the 
imposing show, Brussels J)ad been a city for more than 
five centurie.s, and, at that day, numbered about one hundred 
thousand inhabitants.* Its walls, six miles in circumference, 
were already two hundred years old.* Unlike most Nether- 
land cities, lying usually upon e.xtensive plains, it was built 
along tlie sides of an abrupt promontory. A wide expanse 
of living verdure, cultivated gardens, shady groves, fertile 
corn-fields, flowed round it like a sea. The foot of the town 
was washed by the little river Senne, while the irregular but 
picturesque streets rose up the steep sides oPthe hill like the 
semicircles and stairways of an amphitheatre. Nearly in the 
heart of the place rose the audacious and exquisitely em- 
broidered tower of the town-house, three hundred and sixty- 
six feet in height, a miracle of needlework in stone, rivalling 
in its intricate carving the cobweb tracery of that lace which 
las for centuries been synonymous with the city, and rearing 
itself above a fagade of profusely decorated and brocaded 
architecture. The crest of the elevation was crowned by the 
towers of the old ducal palace of Brabant, with its extensive 
and thickb'-wooded park on the left, and by the stately 
mansions of Orange, Egmont, Aremberg, Culemberg, and 
other Flemish grandees, on the right.’ The great forest of 
Soignies, dotted with monasteries and convents, swarnnng 
with every variety of game, whither the citizens made tbyw 
summer pilgrimages, and where the nobles chased the wild 
boar and the stag, extended to within a quarter of a mile of 
the city walls.'* The population, as thrifty, as intelligent, as 
prosperous as that of any city in Europe, was divided into 
fifty-two guilds of artisans, among which the most important 
were the armourers, whose suits of mail would turn a mustet- 
ball ; the gardeners, upon whose gentler creations incredible 
sums were annually lavished ; and the tapestry-workers, 

' Lud. Guicciardini. Belgii Descript.^ (Amst. 1 660), p. nn, 

^ Ibid, Compare Les Delices des Pays Bos, par je Pere Grjnet 
{Liege, 1769), i. 193, 

® Guicciardini. Le Pere Griffet, ubi sup. 


*■ Ibid. 
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whose gorgeous fabrics were the wonder of the world.' 
Seven principal churches, of which the most striking was 
that of St. Gudule, with its twin towers, its charming fagade, 
and its magnificently-painted windows, adorned the upper 
part of the city. The number seven was a magic number 
in Brussels, and was supposed at that epoch, during which 
astronomy was in its infancy and astrology in its prime, to 
denote the seven planets which governed all things terres- 
trial by their aspects and influences." Seven noble families, 
springing from seven ancient castles, supplied the stock 
from which the seven senators were selected who composed 
the upper council of the city. There were seven great 
squares, seven city gates, and upon the occasion of the 
present ceremony, it was observed by the lovers of wonder- 
ful coincidences, that seven crowned heads ^ would be con- 
gregated under a single roof in the liberty-loving city. 

The palace where the states-general were upon this oc- 
casion convened, had been the residence of the Dukes of 
Brabant since the days of John the Second, who had built 
it about the year 1300. It was a spacious and convenient 
building, but not distinguished for the beauty of its archi- 
tecture. In front was a large open square, enclosed by an 
iron railing ; in the rear an extensive and beautiful park, 
filled with forest trees, and containing gardens and laby- 
rinths, fish-ponds and game-preserves, fountains and pro- 
menades, race-courses and archery-grounds,' The main 
entrance to this edifice opened upon a spacious hall, con- 
nected with a beautiful and symmetrical chapel. The hall 
was celebrated for its size, harmonious proportions, and the 
richness of its decorations.^ It was the place where the 
chapters of the famous order of the Golden Fleece were 

' Guicciardini, p. 120. 

^ Ibid., p. III. Le Pere Griffet. 

^ Em. Van Meteren, i. f. 17. Le Pere Griffet, i. 196. Vander 
Vynckt Nederl. Beroerten (Amst. 1823), i. 109. Guicciardini, no. 

' Guicc. 1 16, sqq. Griffet, i. 196, sqq. 

° Recoeil, par forme de Memoires des actes et choses les plus notables 
quy sont advennes es Pays Bas, mis et redigees par escript par Pasquier 
dc la Barre, natif de,Tourna^. (MS. in the royal archives of Brussels, 
f. 5. ) This very curious manuscript, which we shall often have occasion 
to cite in the course of this volume, was discovered a few years since 
among some account books in the archives of Belgium, Its author was 
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held.' Its walls were hung with a magnificent tapestry of 
Arras, representing the life and achievements of Gideon, the 
Midianite, and giting particular prominence to the miracle 
of the “ fleece of wool,” vouchsafed to that renowned cham- 
pion," the great patron of the Knights of the Fleece. On 
the present occasion there were various additional embellish- 
ments of flowers and votive garlands. At the western end a 
spacious platform or stage, noth six or seven steps, had been 
constructed, below which was a range of benches for the 
deputies of the seventeen provinces." Upon the stage itself 
there were rows of seats, covered with tapestr}', upon the 
right hand and upon the left. These were respectively to 
accommodate the knights of the order and the guests of 
high distinction.' In the rear of these were other benches, 
for the members of the three great councils." In the centre 
of the stage was a splendid canopy, decorated with the arms 
of Burgundy, beneath which were placed three gilded arm- 
chairs." All the seats upon the platform were vacant, but 
the benclies below, assigned to the deputies of the provinces, 
were already filled. Numerous representatives from all the 
states but two — Gelderlarid and Overyssel — had already 
taken their places. Grave magistrates, in chain and gown, 
and executive officers in the splendid civic uniforms for 
which the Netherlands were celebrated, already filled every 
seat within the space allotted. The remainder of the hall 

procureur-general at Tournay, until deprived of his office, in Februap' 
1567, by Noircannes. The MS. is full of curioirs and important details 
for the eventful year 1566. — Frife Gachard. Notice d’un Manuscnt con- 
cem.ant I’Hist. de Tournay. Com. Roy. d’Hist.,t. i. No. i, seme Sene 
du Compte Rendu. 

^ Four days before the abdication, namely, on the 21st 
Charles h.ad held a council of the Fleece, at which eleven knights had been 
present. To these personages he had made the first formal communi- 
cation ofhis intention of conceding all his realms to his son. At the same 
time he intimated that, being chief of the order of the Gold® Fleece, as 
sovereign of Burgundy and the Netherlands, he nashed to divest himseli 
of that dignity in favour of Philip. The king then retired from the 
council. The knights held a formal discussion upon the pibject, con- 
cluding by approving unanimously the appointment. Philip t^n re- 
entered the apartment, and was congratulated upon his new office. 
Inventaire de la Toison. d’Or ; Brussels Archives MS., tom. i. 

' De la Barre hIS., ub: sup. Judges, chap. vi. 

® Gachard. Analectes Belgiques (Paris, 1830), pp. jo-too. 

* /bid. * Ibid. " /bid. uM sup 
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Egmont.’ The Count of Horn, too, with bold, sullen face, and 
fan-shaped beard — a brave, honest, discontented, quarrelsome, 
unpopular man ; those other twins in doom — the Marquis 
Berghen and the Lord of Montigny ; the Baron Berlaymont, 
brave, intensely ro)'al, insatiably greedy for office and wages, 
but who, at least, never served but one party ; the Duke of 
Arschot, who was to serve all, essay to rule all, and to 
betray all — a splendid seignor, magnificent in cramoisy 
velvet, but a poor creature, who traced his pedigree from 
Adam,^ according to the family monumental inscriptions at 
Louvain, but who was better known as grand-nepherv of the 
emperor’s famous tutor, Chihvres ; the bold, debauched 
Brederode, with handsome, reckless face and turbulent 
demeanour; the infamous Noircarmes, whose name was to 
be covered with eternal execration, for aping towards bis 
own compatriots and kindred as much of Alva’s atrocities 
and avarice, as he was permitted to exercise; the distin- 
guished soldiers Meghen and Aremberg — ^these, with many 
others whose deeds of arms were to become celebrated 
throughout Europe, were all conspicuous in the brilliant 
crowd. There, too, was that learned Frisian, President 
Viglius, crafty, plausible, adroit, eloquent — a small, brisk 
man, with long yellow hair, glittering green eyes, round, 
tumid, rosy cheeks, and flowing beard.* Foremost among the 
Spanish Grandees, and close to Philip, stood the famous 
favourite, Ruy Gomez, or as he was familiarly called “ Re y 
Gomez (King and Gomez), a man of meridional aspect, 
with coal-black hair and beard, gleaming eyes, a face pallid 

’ In the royal gallery at Amsterdam there are very good original 
portraits of Egmont, Horn, Alva, Orange and all. his brothers, besides 
many other contemporary pictures. 

^ “ Amplius ibi, res roirandre : marmorea principuni Croyorum 
monumenta, ibi genealogiam Ducum de Areschot ab Adamo usque ad 
praesentes,” etc. — Guicciardini, p. 108 {art. Lovanhtm). 

* Vita Viglii ab Aytta Zuichemi ab ipso Viglio Scripta. 

Hoynck V. Papendrecht, i. 1-33. Levensbeschryving beroemede Ned. 
Mannen und Vrouwen, iv, 75-82. Prosopograpbia Viglii. Ex. Suf. 
Petri Decade xii. de Script. Irisias apud Hoynck. 

■* “ Ma it titolo principale che gli vien dato e di Re 1 Gomez et non 
di Rui Gomez, perche non par che sia statu mai alcun uomo del monde 
con alcun principe di tanta autorita et cosi amato dal suo signor com 
egli da questo RL” — Relazione del Cl. Fed. Badovaro Rtlomato am- 
basciatore della Ser. Rep. Venetiana, I'anno, 1557 - 
Bourgogne, No.^ 60S5 (>ls. 
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with intense application, and slender but handsome figure 
while in immediate attendance upon the emperor, was the 
immortal Prince of Orange. 

Such were a few only of the most prominent in that gay 
throng, Avhose fortunes, in part, it will be our duty to narrate ; 
how many of them passing through all this glitter to a dark 
and mysterious doom ! — some to perish on public scaffolds, 
some by midnight assassination ; others, more fortunate, to 
fall on the battle-field — nearly all, sooner or later, to be laid 
in bloody graves ! 

All the company present had risen to their feet as the 
emperor entered. By his command, all immediately after- 
wards resumed their places. The benches at either end 
of the platform were accordingly filled with the royal and 
princely personages invited with the Fleece Knights, wearing 
the insignia of their order, with the members of the three 
great councils, and with the governors. The emperor, the 
King and the Queen of Hungary, were left conspicuous in 
the centre of the scene. As the whole object of the cere- 
mony was to present an impressive exhibition, it is worth 
our while to examine minutely the appearance of the two 
principal characters. 

. Charles the Fifth was then fifty-five years and eight months 
old ; but he was already decrepit with premature old age. 
He was of about the middle height, and had been athletic 
and well-proportioned. Broad in the shoulders, deep in 
the' chest, thin in the flank, very muscular in the arms and 
legs, he had been able to match himself with all competitors 
in the tourney and the ring, and to vanquish the bull with 
his own hand in the favourite national amusement of Spain. 
He had been able in the field to do the duty of captain and 
soldier, to endure fatigue and exposure, and every privation 
except fasting." These personal advantages were now de- 
parted. Crippled in hands, knees, and legs, he supported 

'■ “ Riiy Gomez — d’eta di 39 anni, di mediocre statura, ha occhi pieni 
di sp’o, di pelo e barba nero e riccio, di sottil ossatura, di gagliarda 
complessione, ma par debole forse per I’incredibile fatiche che egli 
sostiene, le quale lo fanno mtilto pallido,” etc. — Badovaro MS. 

Pont. Heut. xiv. 346a. Compare Relazione di Marino Cavalli in 
Alberi, ser. i. vol. ii. 209 ; Badovaro Relazione, IMS. 

“ Hostem non semel propria manu feriens.” — Pont. Hcut. 

" Ha amazzato il toro,” t^c.— Marino Cavalli. 
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come, and partly to habitual pains in the stomach, occasioned 
by his inordinate fondness for pastry.’ 

Such was the personal appearance of the man who was 
about to receive into his single hand the destinies of half 
the world ; whose single will was, for the future, to shape 
the fortunes of ever}' individual then present, of many 
millions more in Europe, America, and at the ends of the 
earth, and of countless millions yet unborn. 

The three royal personages being seated upon chairs 
placed triangularly under the canopy, “ such of the audience 
as had seats provided for them, now took their places, and 
the proceedings commenced. Philibert de Bruxelles, a 
member of the privy council of the Netherlands, arose at 
the Emperor’s command, and made a long oration.^ He 
spoke of the Emperor's warm affection for the provinces, as 
the land of his birth ; of his deep regret that his broken 
health and failing powers, both of body and mind, compelled 
him to resign his sovereignty, and to seek relief for his shattered 
frame in a more genial climate. ■* Csesar’s gout was then 
depicted in energetic language, which must have cost him a 
tw'inge as he sat there and listened to the councillor’s 
eloquence. “ ’Tis a most truculent e.xecutioner,” said 
Philibert : “ it invades the whole body, from the crown of 
the head to the soles of the feet, leaving nothing untouched. 
It contracts the nerves with intolerable anguish, it enters 
the bones, it freezes the marrow, it converts the lubricating 
fluids of the joints into chalk, it pauses not until, having 
exhausted and debilitated the whole body, it has rendered 
all its necessary instruments useless, and conquered the mind 
by immense torture.”® Engaged in mortal struggle with such 

' “ Si come la natura ha fatto Sua M. di corpo debole cosl 1 ha 

al quanto d’animo timido et quanto agli effetti delle temperanza elle 

eccede del mangiare qualita di cibi, spetialmente intorno a pasticci. 
Badovaro MS. 

“ e pastisce doglie di stomaco e dei fianchi.” — B/d. 

“ spessissimo sotto posto alle dolori di stomacho.” Gtov. 

Michele MS. 

* Godelaevus. De Abdicatione, etc,, pi‘ 640. 

® Gachard. Anal. Belg., 81-102. V. Bor, i. 3. 

* Bor, i, 3, 4. Pont. Heut. ,xiv. 336-338. Godelaevus, 640, 642. 

* Pont. Heut., 336. The historian was present at the ceremony, and 
gives a very full report of the speeches, all -of which he heard. His 
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an enemy, Csesar felt himself obliged, as the councillor pro- 
ceeded to inform his audience, to change the scene of the 
contest from the humid air of Flanders to the warmer 
atmosphere of Spain. He rejoiced, however, that his son 
was both vigorous and experienced, and that his recent 
marriage with the Queen of England had furnished the i)ro- 
vinces with a most valuable alliance.* He then again referred 
to the Emperor’s boundless love for his subjects, and con- 
cluded with a tremendous, but superfluous, exhortation to 
Philip on the necessity of maintaining the Catholic religion 
in its purity. After this long harangue, which has been 
fully reported by several historians who were present at the 
ceremony, the councillor proceeded to read the deed of 
cession, by which Philip, already sovereign of Sicily, Naples, 
Milan, and titular King of England, France, and Jerusalem, 
now received all the duchies, marquisates, earldoms, baronies, 
cities, towns, and castles of the Burgundian property, includ- 
ing, of course, the seventeen Netherlands.' 

As De Bruxelles finished, there was a buzz of admiration 
throughout the assembly, mingled with murmurs of regret, 
that in the present great danger upon the frontiers from the 
belligerent King of France and his warlike and restless 
nation, the provinces should be left without their ancient 
and puissant defender.’’ The Emperor then rose to his feet. 
Leaning on his crutch, he beckoned from his seat the per- 
sonage upon whose arm he had leaned as he entered the 
hall. A tall, handsome youth of twenty-two came forward — 
a man whose name from that time forward, and as long as 
history shall endure, has been, and will be, more familiar 
than any other in the mouths of Netherlanders. At that 
day he had rather a southern than a German or Flemish 
appearance. He had a Spanish cast of features, dark, well 
chiselled, and symmetrical. His head was small and well 
placed upon his shoulders. His hair was dark-brown, as 
were also his moustache and peaked beard. His forehead 
was lofty, spacious, and already prematurely engraved with 

imagination may have assisted his memory in the task. The other 
reporters of the councillor’s harangue have reduced this pathological 
flight of rhetoric to a very small compass. 

Pont. Heut., ubi sup. ® Godelaevus, 640, 641. 

® Pont. Heut., xiv. 338, sgq. 
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the anxious lines of thought. His eyes %Yere full, brown, 
well opened, and expressive of profound reflection.* He 
was dressed in the magnificent apparel for which the Nether- 
landers were celebrated above all other nations, and which 
the cerenjony rendered necessar5\ His presence being con- 
sidered indispensable at this great ceremony, he had been 
' sumrnoned but recently from the camp on the frontier, where, 
notwithstanding his youth, the Emperor had appointed him 
to command his army in chief against such antagonists as 
Admiral Coligny and the Due de Nevers.^ 

Thus supported upon his crutch and upon the shoulder 
of "iVilliam of Orange,^ the Emperor proceeded to address 
the states, by the aid of a closely-written brief which he held 
in his hand.'* He reviewed rapidly the progress of events 
front his seventeenth year up to that day. He spoke of his 
nine expeditions into Germany, six to Spain, seven to Italy, 
four to France, ten to the Netherlands, two to England, 
as many to Africa, and of his eleven voyages by sea. He 
sketched his various wars, victories, and treaties of peace, 
assuring his hearers that the welfare of his subjects and the 
security of the Roman Catholic religion, had ever been the 
leading objects of his life. As long as God had granted 
him health, he continued, only enemies could have regretted , 
that Charles was living and reigning ; but now that his 
strength was but vanity, and life fast ebbing away, his love 
for his dominion, his affection for his subjects, and his 
regard for their interests, required his departure. Instead 
of a decrepit man with one foot in the grave, he presented 
them with a sovereign in the prime of life and the vigour of 
health. Turning toward Philip, he obsen^ed, that for a 
djnng father to bequeath so magnificent an empire to his 
son was a deed worthy of gratitude, but that when the father 

^ The most satisfactoiy portrait of the Prince during the earlyq)art of 
his career, is one belonging to the private collection of the late King of 
Holland, WilHain IV., at the Hague. _ . 

^ Apologia ou Defense des tres Illusfre Prince Guillaume, Pnnee 
d’Orange.— Sylvius, 1581, pp. 29, 30, 31. . . . 

* “ Surgens igitur, et in pede stans, dextea ob imbecuhtatem scipioni, 
sinistra humero Gulielmi Nassauvii, Aurantii principis.” — Heut,, 

338. 

* “ Et membranula eorum qure ad senatum referre statuisset captte 
continente memoriam adjuvans.” — Godelaaius, 642. 
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thus descended to the graVe before his time, and by an 
anticipated and living burial sought to provide for the welfare 
of his realms and the grandeur of his son, the benefit tlius 
conferred was surely far greater. He added, that the debt 
would be paid to him and vath usury, should Philip conduct 
himself in his administration of the provinces with a wise and 
affectionate regard to their true interests. Posterity would 
applaud his abdication, should his son prove worthy of his 
bounty; and that could only be by living in the fear of 
God, and by maintaining law, justice, and the Catholic 
religion in all their purity, as the true foundation of the 
realm. In conclusion, he entreated the estates, and, through 
them, the nation, to render obedience to their new Prince, 
to maintain concord and to preserve inviolate the Catholic 
faith ; begging them, at the same time, to pardon him all 
errors or offences which he might* have committed towards 
them during his reign, and assuring them that he should 
unceasingly remember their obedience and affection in his 
every prayer to that Being to whom the remainder of his 
life was to be dedicated.* 

Such brave words as these, so many vigorous asseverations 
of attempted performance of duty, such fervent hopes ex- 
pressed of a benign administration in behalf of the son, 
could not but affect the sensibilities of the audience, already 
excited and softened by the impressive character of the 
whole display. Sobs w'ere heard throughout every portion 
of the hall, and tears poured profusely from every eye. The 
Fleece Knights on the platform and the burghers in the 
background were all melted with the same emotion. As for 
the Emperor himself, he sank almost fainting upon his chair 
as he concluded his address. An ashy paleness overspread 
his countenance, and he wept like a child." Even the icy 
Philip was almost softened, as he rose to perform his part in 
the ceremony. Dropping upon his knees before his father’s 
feet, he reverently kissed his hand. Charles placed his 
hands solemnly upon his son’s head, made the sign of the 
cross, and blessed him in the name of the Holy Trinity.® 

‘ Pont. Heut., xiv. 338, 339. Godelaevus, 640-642. . Gachard. 
Anal. Belg. , 81-102. Compare Bor, i. 4, 5 ; Van Meteren, i. 16 ; Pam. 
Strada de Bello Belgico (Rom. 1653), i. 9, 7. 

^ Pont. Heut. Meteren, ubt sup. ® Godelaevus, 642. 
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'Then raising him in his arms, he tenderly embraced him, 
saying, as he did so, to the great potentates around him, 
that he felt a sincere compassion for the son on whose 
shoulders so heavy a weight had just' devolved, and which 
only a life-long labour would enable him to support.’ Philip 
now uttered a few words expressive of his duty to his father 
and his affection for his people. Turning to the orders, he 
signified his regret that he was unable to address them either 
in the French or Flemish language, and was therefore obliged 
to ask their attention to the Bishop of Arras, who would act 
as his interpreter.^ Antony Perrenot accordingly arose, and 
in smooth, fluent, and well-turned commonplaces, expressed 
at great length, the gratitude of Philip towards his father, 
Avith his firm determination to walk in the path of duty, and 
to obey his father’s counsels and example in the future 
administration of the provinces.® This long address of 
the prelate was responded to at equal length by Jacob Maas, 
member of the Council of Brabant, a man of great learning, 
eloquence, and prolixity, who had been selected to reply on 
behalf of the states-general, and Avho now, in the name of 
these bodies, accepted the abdication in an elegant and 
complimentary harangue.'* Queen Mary of Hungary, the 
“ Christian widow ” of Erasmus,® and Regent of the Nether- 
lands during the past twenty-five years, then rose to resign 
her office, making a brief address expressive of her affection 
for the people, her regrets at leaving them, and her hopes 
that all errors Avhich she might have committed during her 
long administration would be forgiven Jier. • Again the 
redundant Maas responded, asserting in terms of fresh 
compliment and elegance, the uniform satisfaction of the 
provinces with her conduct during her AA'hoIe career.® 

The orations and replies having nqw been brought to a 
close, the ceremony Avas terminated. The Emperor, leaning 

^ Godelaevus, 642. 

• Pont. Heut, 340. Meteren, i. 16. Bor, i. 5 > 

^ Gachard. Anal. Belg., sup, Pont. Heut. Bor, sup, 
Godelaevus reports the bishop’s speech in six folio columns, of the most 
flowing common-place. De Abdicat., 641c, sqq, 

^ Ibid,, ibid, 

^ Het Leven Van Desiderius Erasmus. Nederl. ]Nfannen en Vrotiwen, 

I 274. 

® Pont Heut., Godelaevus, Bor, Meteren, tdu sup. 
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on the shoulders of the Prince of Orange and of the Count 
de Burenj^ slowly left the hall, followed by Philip, the Queen 
of Hungary, and the whole court ; all in the same order in 
which they had entered, and by the same passage into the 
chapel." 

It is obvious that the drama had been completely suc- 
cessful. It had been a scene where heroic self-sacrifice, 
touching confidence, ingenuous love of duty, patriotism, 
and paternal affection upon one side ; filial reverence, with a 
solemn regard for public duty and the highest interests of 
the people on the other, were supposed to be the pre- 
dominant sentiments. The happiness of the hietherlands 
was apparently the only object contemplated in the great 
transaction. All had played well their parts in the past, all 
hoped the best in the times which were to follow. The 
abdicating Emperor was looked upon as a hero and a pro- 
phet. The stage was drowned in tears. There is not the 
least doubt as to the genuine and universal emotion which 
was excited throughout the assembly. “Coesar’s oration,” 
says Secretary Godelaevus, who was present at the ceremony, 
“ deeply moved the nobility and gentry, many of whom 
burst into tears ; even the illustrious Knights of the Fleece 
were melted.” ^ The historian Pontus Heuterus, who, then 
twenty years of age, was likewise among the audience, attests 
that “ most of the assembly were dissolved in tears ; uttering 
the while such sonorous sobs as compelled his Ctesarean 
Majesty and the Queen to cry with them. My own face,” 
he adds, “ was certainly quite wet.” ^ The English envoy. 
Sir John Mason, describing in a despatch to his government 
the scene which he had just witnessed, paints the same 
picture. “ The Emperor,” he said, “ begged the forgiveness 
of his subjects if he had ever unwittingly omitted the per- 
formance of any of his duties towards them. And here,” 
continues the envoy, “ he broke into a weeping, whereunto, 
besides the dolefulness of the matter, I think, he was moche 
provoked by seeing the whole company to do the lyke before; 

' Godelaevus, 645. o ^ Gachard. Anal. Belg. 

’ “ Commovit ea Csesaris oratio Proceres et multi in profusissimas 
eruperunt lachrymas e(iam illustres aurei Velleris equites.” — Godel., 
642. 

* Pont. Heut., -xiv. 336-339. 
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there beyng in myne opinion not one man in the whole 
assemblie, istranger or another, that dewring the time of a 
good piece of his oration poured not out as abundantly 
teares, some more, some lesse. And yet he prayed them to 
beare with his imperfections, proceeding of his sickly age, 
and of the mentioning of so tender a matter as the departing 
from such a sort of dere and loving subjects.” ^ 

And yet what was the Emperor Charles to the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands that they should weep for him ? His 
conduct towards them during his whole career had been 
one of unmitigated oppression. iVhat to them were all these 
forty voyages by sea and land, these joumeyings back and 
forth from Friesland to Tunis, from Madrid to Vienna? 
The interests of the Netherlands had never been even a 
secondary consideration with their master. He had fulfilled 
no duty towards them, he had committed the gravest crimes 
against them. He had regarded them merely as a treasury 
upon which to draw; while the sums which he extorted 
were spent upon ceaseless and senseless wars, which were of 
no more interest to them than if they had been waged in 
another planet. Of five millions of gold annually, which he 
derived from all his realms, two millions came from these in- 
dustrious and opulent provinces, while but a half million came 
from Spain and another half from the Indies.'^ The mines 
of wealth which had been opened by the hand of industry in 
that slender territory of ancient morass and thicket,^ con- 

’ Extracts from this despatch are given by J. W. Burgon. UHs and 
Times of Sir Thomas Gresham^ a work which contains various docu' 
mentSj both rare and important. ^ „ 

^ ‘‘Di tutd quest! Suoi Regni ha sua M. cinque nntiiom doro 
d’intrata in tempo di pace, cioe mez della Spagna, mez dalle Indie, uno 
da Milano et da Sicilia, an di Pia7idra ei dalli paest basst ttn 
aUro:^^ReIazionc del CL M, Mich. Snriaiio. MS. Bib. de Bourg., 
Ko. 871. 

Le rendite de S> M. (dalli paesi bassi) sono al presente da im 
millione et 150 scudi — ma in poco piii da cinque anni vengono ad haver 
contributio i Fiani menghi di straordinario quasi otto milhoni d e 
tutto il peso si fuo dir vien portato dalla Fiandra Brabantia, Olanda e 
Zelanda.” — Badovaro MS. 

^ Badovaro estimated the annual valke of butter and cheese produced 
in those meadows which Holland had rescued from the ocean at ooo.ooo 
crowns, a sum which, making allowance for the difference in the present 
value of money from that which it bore in 1557/ ^vould represent nearly 
eight millions. (MS. Relazione.) In agriculture, commerce, and 
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tributed four times as much income to the imperial ex- 
chequer as all the boasted wealth of Mexico and Peru. 
Yet the artisans, the farmers, and the merchants, by whom 
these riches were produced, were consulted about as much 
in the expenditure of the imposts upon their industry as 
were the savages of America as to the distribution of the 
mineral treasures of their soil. The rivalry of the houses of 
Habsburg and Valois, this was the absorbing theme, during 
the greater part of the reign which had just been so drama- 
tically terminated. To gain the empire over Francis, to 
leave to Don Philip a richer heritage than the Dauphin 
could expect, were the great motives of the unparalleled 
energy displayed by Charles during the longer and the more 
successful portion of his career. To crush the Reformation 
throughout his dominions, was his occupation afterwards, 
till he abandoned the field in despair. It was certainly not 
desirable for the Netherlanders that they should be thus 
controlled by a man who forced them to contribute so 
largely to the success of schemes, some of which were at 
best indifferent, and others entirely odious to them. They 
paid 1,200,000 crowns a year regularly; they paid in five 
years an extraordinary subsidy of eight millions of ducats, 
and the states were roundly rebuked by the courtly repre- 
sentatives of their despot, if they presumed to inquire into 
the objects of the appropriations, or to express an interest in 
their judicious administration.^ Yet it may b© supposed to 
have been a matter of indifference to them whether Francis 
or Charles had won the day at Pavia, and it certainly was 
not a cause of triumph to the daily increasing thousands of 
religious reformers in Holland and Flanders that their 
brethren had been crushed by the Emperor at Miihlberg. 
But it was not alone that he drained their treasure, and 
hampered their industry. He was in constant conflict with 
their ancient and dearly-bought political liberties. Like his 
ancestor, Charles the Bold, he was desirous of constructing a 

manufactures, the Netherlanders were the foremost nation in the world. 
The fabrics of Arras, Tournay, Brussels, Louvain, Ghent, Bruges, were 
entirely unrivalled. Antwerp tJas the great commercial metropolis of 
Christendom. “Aversa,” says Badovaro, “estimata la maggiore 
piazza del Mondo — si pno credere quanto sia la somma si afferma passare 
40 millioni d’oro I’anno, quelli che incontanto girano.” 

Postea. Granvelle’s Complaints. 
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kingdom out of the provinces. He was disposed to place 
all their separate and individual charters on a Procrustean 
bed, and shape them all into uniformity simply by reducing 
the whole to a nullity. The difficulties in the wa)', the 
stout opposition offered by burghers, whose fathers had 
gained these charters with their blood, and his want of 
leisure during the vast labours which devolved upon him as 
the autocrat of so large a portion of the world, caused him 
to defer indefinitely the execution of his plan. He found 
time only to crush some of the foremost of the liberal 
institutions of the provinces in detail. He found the city of 
Tournay a happy, thriving, self-governed little republic in 
all its local affairs ; he destroyed its liberties, without a 
tolerable pretext, and reduced it to the condition of a 
Spanish or Italian provincial town.' His memorable chas- 
tisement of Ghent for having dared to assert its ancient 
rights of -self-taxation, is sufficiently known to the world, 
and has been already narrated at length.^ Many other 
instances might be adduced, if it were not a superfluous 
task, to prove that Charles was not only a political des- 
pot, but most arbitrary and cruel in the exercise of his 
despotism. 

But if his sins against the Netherlands had been only 
those of financial and political oppression, it would be at 
least conceivable, although - certainly not commendable, that 
the inhabitants should have regretted his departure. _ But 
there are far darker crimes for which he stands arraigned 
at the bar of history, and it is indeed strange that the man 
who had committed them should have been permitted to 
speak his farewell amid blended plaudits and tears. His 
hand planted the inquisition in the Netherlands. ^ Before 
his day it is idle to say that the diabolical institution ever 
had a place there. The isolated cases in which inquisitors 
had exercised functions proved the absence and not the 
presence of the system, and will be discussed in a_ later 
chapter. Charles introduced and organized a papal inqui- 
sition, side by side with those terrible “ placards ” of his in- 
vention, which constituted a ma&ced inquisition even more 

' Extraits des Registres des Consaux de Tournay, 1472-1581, par 
M. Gachard (Bruxelles, 1846), pp. 8-13. 

® Introduction to this work. 
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cruel than that of Spain. Tiie execution of the system w.as 
never permitted to languish. The number of Netherlanders 
who were burned, strangled, beheaded, or buried alive, in 
obedience to his edicts, and for the offences of reading the 
Scriptures, of looking askance at a graven image, or of 
ridiculing the actual presence of the body and blood of 
Christ in a wafer, have been placed as high as one hundred 
thousand by distinguished authorities, and have rarely been 
put at a lower mark than fifty thousand.' The Venetian 
envoy Navigero estimated the victims in the provinces of 
Holland and Friesland alone at thirty thou.sand, and this in 
1546,* ten years before the abdication, and five before the 
promulgation of the hideous edict of 1 550 ! 

The edicts and the inquisition were the gift of Charles 
to the Netherlands, in return for their w.asted treasure and 
their constant obedience. For this, his name de.ser\’es to 
be handed down to eternal infamy, not only throughout the 
Netherlands, but in every land where a single heart beats 
for political or religious freedom. To eradicate these in- 
stitutions after they had been watered and watched by the 
care of his successor, was the work of an eighty years’ war, 
in the course of which millions of lives were sacrificed. Yet 
the abdicating Emperor had summoned his faithful estates 
arounci him, and stood up before them in his imperial robes 
for the last time, to tell them of the affectionate regard 
which he had always borne them, and to mingle his tears 
with theirs. 

Could a single phantom have risen from one of the many 
thousand graves where human beings had been thrust alive 
by his decree, perhaps there might have been an answer to 
the question propounded by the Emperor amid all that 
piteous weeping. Perhaps it might have told the man who 
asked his hearers to be forgiven if he had ever unwittingly 

' “ Nam post carnificata hominum von viinus centuvi inillia, e.K quo 
tentatum an posset incendium hoc sanguine restingui, tanta multitudo 
per Belgicam insurrexerat, ut publica interdum supplicia quoties in- 
signior reus, aut atrociore cruciatus seditione impedirentur .” — Htigonis 
Grotii Avnal., lib. i. 17 (Ams>. 1658). 

^ Relazione di Cl. Bernardo Navigero. 1546. Correspondence of 
Charles the Fifth, by Rev. W. Bradford (London, 1850), p. 471. 
Doubtless these statistics are inaccurate ; hut the very exaggeraiion 
indicates the wholesale character of the massacres. 
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offended them, that there was a world where it was deemed 
an offence to torture, strangle, bum, and drown ojie’s inno- 
cent fellow-creatures. The rftual but trifling excuse for such 
enormities cannot be pleaded for the Emperor. Charles 
was no fanatic. The man whose armies sacked Rome, who 
laid his sacrilegious hands on Christ's vicegerent, and kept 
the infallible head of the Church a prisoner to sen^e his own 
political ends, was then no bigot. He believed in nothing, 
save that when the course of his imperial will was impeded, 
and the interests of his imperial house in jeopardy, pontiffs 
were to succumb as well as anabaptists. It was the political 
heresy which lurked in the restiveness of the religious re- 
formers under dogma, tradition, and supernatural sanction 
to temporal power which he was disposed to combat to the 
death. He was too shrewd a politician not to recognize the 
connection between aspirations for religious and for political 
freedom. His hand was ever ready to crush both heresies 
in one. Had he been a true son of the Church, a faithful 
champion of her infallibility, he would not have submitted 
to the peace of Passau, so long as he could bring a soldier 
to the field. Yet he acquiesced in the Reformation for 
Germany, while the fires for burning the reformers were ever 
blazing in the Netherlands, where it was death even to allude 
to the existence of the peace of Passau. Nor did he acquiesce 
only from compulsion, for long before his memorable defeat 
by hlaurice, he had permitted the German troops, with 
whose sendees he could not dispense, regularly to attend 
Protestant worship performed by their own Protestant chap- 
lains. Lutheran preachers marched from city to city of the 
Netherlands under the imperial banner, while the subjects 
of those patrimonial provinces were daily suffering on the 
scaffold for their nonconformity. The influence of this 
garrison-preaching upon the progress of the Reformation in 
the Netherlands is well known. Charles hated Lutherans, 
but he required soldiers, and he thus helped bj' his own 
polic}' to disseminate what, had he been the fanatic which he 
perhaps became in retirement, he would have sacrificed his 
life to crush. It is quite true that-'the growing Calvinism of 
the provinces was more dangerous, both religiously and 
politically, than the Protestantism of the German princes, 
which had not yet been formally pronounced heresy, but 
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piong^ Antwerp artisans, or drink beer and exchange rude 
jests with the boors of Brabant. For virtues such as these, 
his grave crimes against God and man, against religion 
and chartered and solemnly-sworn rights, have been pal- 
liated as if oppression became more tolerable because the 
oppressor was an accomplished linguist and a good marksman. 

But the great reason for his popularity no doubt lay in his 
military genius. Charles was inferior to no general of his 
age. “When he was born into the world,” said Alva, “he 
was born a soldier,” ' and the Emperor confirmed the state- 
ment and reciprocated the compliment, when he declared 
that “ the three first captains of the age were, himself first, 
and then the Duke of Alva and Constable Montmorency.” ' 
It is quite true that all his officers were not of the same 
opinion, and many were too apt to complain that his con- 
stant presence in the field did more harm than good, and 
“ that his Majesty would do much better to stay at home.” ■* 
There is, however, no doubt that he was both a good soldier 
and a good general. He was constitutionally fearless, and 
he possessed great energy and endurance. He was ever the 
first to arm when a battle was to be fought, and the last to 
take off his harness. ■* He commanded in person and in 
chief, even when surrounded by veterans and crippled by 
the gout. He was calm in great reverses. It was said that 
he was never known to change colour except upon two 
occasions ; after the fatal destruction of his fleet at Algiers, 
and in the memorable flight from Innspruck. He was of a 
phlegmatic, stoical temperament, until shattered by age and 
disease ; a man without a sentiment and without a tear. It 
was said by Spaniards that he was never seen to weep, even 
at the death of his nearest relatives and friends, except on 
the solitary occasion of the departure of Don Ferrante Gon- 

* “ Pero acuerdeseJe a V. E. que es hijo de tal padre, qui en naciendo 
en el tnundo nacio soldado.^^- — Carta del Duque de Alhci al S* Don 
de Austria y Doatmentos iueditos para la Hisioria de Kspafia^ vol. m. 
273-283. 

- 'Brantome. Hommes Illustres et Grands Estrangers ; 

art. Charles V. ^ 

® Relazione di B. Navigero — apud Bradford Correspondence, p. 450. 

** ** £ poi aversi voluto trovar presente alle vere e essere ^stato 

il prime adarmarsi et ultimo a spogliarsi hadimostrato in somma d esser 
gran capitano d’effetti grandi,” etc., etc. — Badovaro MS* 
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zaga from court.' Such a temperament was invaluable in 
the stormy career to which he had devoted his life. He was 
essentially a man of action, a military chieftain. “Pray only 
for my health and my life,” he was accustomed to say to the 
young officers who came to him from every part of his 
dominions to sen'e under his banners, “ for so long as I 
have these I will never leave you idle ; at least in France. 
I love peace no better than the rest of you. I was born and 
bred to arms, and must of necessity keep on my harness till 
I can bear it no longer.” '* The restless energy and the 
magnificent tranquillity of his character made him a hero 
among princes, an idol with his officers, a popular favourite 
everywhere. The promptness with which, at much personal 
hazard, he descended like a thunderbolt in the midst of the 
Ghent insurrection ; the juvenile ardour with which the 
almost bedridden man arose from his sick bed to smite the 
Protestants at Miihlberg ; the grim stoicism with which he 
saw sixty thousand of his own soldiers perish in the wintry 
siege of Metz ; all ensured him a large measure of that ap- 
plause which ever follows militar}' distinction, especially 
when the man who achieves it happens to wear a crown. 
He combined the personal prowess of a knight of old with 
the more modern accomplishments of a scientific tactician. 
He could charge the enemy in person like the most brilliant 
cavalry officer, and he thoroughly understood the arrange- 
ments of a campaign, the marshalling and victualling of 
troops, and the whole art of setting and maintaining an 
army in the field.^ 

Yet, though brave and warlike as the most chivalrous of 
his ancestors, Gothic, Burgundian, or Suabian, he was 
entirely without chivalry. Fanaticism for the faith, protec- 
tion for the oppressed, fidelity to friend and foe, knightly 

' “ Ho da Spagnuoli sentito che ne per alciin accidente di 

morte di congionta di sangue ne di gran ministri suoi cari e stata veduta 
piangere, se non aila partita delle corte di Don Ferrante Gonzaga.” — 
Badovaro MS. 

- Brantdme. Grands Capitaines ; art. Charles Quint. 

“ “ Ella ha messosi ad iyiprese non solo pericolose a difficile ma 

che tenerano dell impossible ma nel sostenerli ha mostrato gran 

intelligenza e nel fare apparecchio delle cose degli eserciti, nell ordine 
di metter gli insieme, vedergli marciare, far le battalie finite,” etc. 
etc . — Badovaro MS. 
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loyalty to a cause _ deemed sacred, the sacrifice of personal 
interest to ^eat ideas, generosity of hand and heart; all 
those qualities which unite with courage and constancy to 
make up the ideal chevalier, Charles not onl)' lacked but 
despised. He trampled on the weak antagonist, whether 
burgher or petty potentate. He was false as water. He 
inveigled his foes who trusted to imperial promises, by arts 
unworthy an emperor or a gentleman.^ He led about the 
unfortunate John Frederic of Saxony, in his own language, 
“ like a bear in a chahi,” ready to be slipped upon IMaurice 
should “the boy” prove ungrateful. He connived at the 
famous forgery of the prelate of Arras, to which the Land- 
grave Philip owed his long imprisonment ; a Hllainy worse 
than many for wlrich humbler rogues have suffered by 
thousands upon the gallows." The contemporar}' world 
knew well the histor}' of his frauds, on scale both colossal 
and mmute, and called him familiarly, “Charles qui triche.”^ 
The absolute master of realms on which the sun per- 
petually shone, he was not only greedy for additional do- 
minion, but he was avaricious in small matters, and hated to 
part with a^ hundred dollars.^ To the soldier who brought 
him the sword and gauntlets of Francis the First, he gave a 
hundred crovais, when ten thousand would have been less 
than the customary present ; so that the man left his presence 
full of desperation. The three soldiers who swam the Elbe, 
with their swords in their mouths, to bring him the boats 
with which he passed to the victor)^ of Miihlberg, received 
from his imperial bounty a doublet, a pair of stockings, and 
four crowns apiece.’ His courtiers and ministers complained 

^ “ In rebus agendis tractandisque,” says one of his greatest contem- 
porary admirers, “simulator egregius, fidei liberioris, privati commodi 
perquam studiosus, atque ut uno verbo dicam alter a\'us maternus rer- 
dinandus Catholicus.” — Pout. Heut., xiv. 346a. 

* De Thou, Ilistoire Universelle (Londres, 1734)j 599* 

Compare Groen Van Prinsterer. Archives et Correspondance Inedite 
de la Maison d’Orange Nassau (Leide, 183S), t. v., 63, 65, 66. E. II. 
Pfeilschmidt, Vor Dreihundert Jahren. Blatter der Ennnerung an 
Kurfiirst Moritz Von Sachsen (Dresden, 1S52), p. lo. Vide Poslea. 

® BrantSme ; art. Charles Quint c 
“ Ad alcuni della corte di S. M. ho inteso dire ella haver paruto 
natura tale che nel dare cento scudi ha cousiderato trop^o minutamente," 
etc. — Badovaro MS. 

® Badovaro MS. 
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bitterlj' of his habitual niggardliness, and were fain to eke 
out their slender salaries by accepting bribes from every 
hand rich enough to bestow them. In truth, Charles was 
more than anything else a politician, notwithstanding his 
signal abilities as a soldier. If to have founded institutions 
which could last be the test of statesmanship, he was even 
a statesman ; for many of his institutions have resisted the 
pressure of three centuries. But those of Charlemagne fell 
as soon as his hand was cold, while the works of many 
ordinary legislators have attained to a perpetuity denied to 
the statutes of Solon or Lycurgus. Durability is not the 
test of merit in human institutions. Tried by the only 
touchstone applicable to governments, their capacity to en- 
sure the highest welfare of the governed, we shall not find 
his polity deserving of much admiration. It is not merely 
that he was a despot by birth and inclination, nor that he 
naturally substituted, as far as was practicable, the despotic 
for the republican element, wherever his hand can be traced. 
There may be possible good in despotisms as there is often 
much tyranny in democracy. Tried, however, according to 
the standard by which all governments may be measured, 
those laws of truth and divine justice which all Christian 
nations recognize, and which are perpetual, whether recog- 
nized or not, we shall find little to venerate in the life 
work of the Emperor. The interests of his family, the 
security of his dynasty, these were his end and aim. The 
happiness or the progress of his people never furnished 
even the indirect motives of his conduct, and the result 
was a baffled policy and a crippled and bankrupt empire 
at last. 

He knew men, especially he knew their weaknesses, and 
he knew how to turn them to account. He knew how 
much they would bear, and that little grievances would 
sometimes inflame more than vast and deliberate injustice. 
Therefore he employed natives mainly in the subordinate 
offices of his various states, and he repeatedly warned his 
successor that the haughtiness of Spaniards, and the in- 
compatibility of their cllaracter with the Flemish, would be 
productive of great difficulties and dangers.^ It was his 


^ Apologie d’Orange, 47, 48. 
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opinion that men might be tyrannized more intelligently by 
their own kindred, and in this perhaps he was right. He 
was indefatigable in the discharge of business, and if it were 
possible that half a world could be administered as if it were 
the private property of an individual, the task would have 
been perhaps as well accomplished by Charles as by any 
man. He had not the absurdity of supposing it possible 
for him to attend to the details of every individual affair in 
every one of his realms; and he therefore intrusted the 
stewardship of all specialities to his various ministers and 
agents. It was his business to know men and to deal with 
affairs on a large scale, and in this he certainly was superior 
to his successor. His correspondence was mainly in the 
hands of Granvelle the elder, Avho analyzed letters received, 
and frequently wrote all but the signatures of the answers. 
The same minister usually possessed the imperial ear, and 
farmed it out for his own benefit. In all this there was of 
course room for vast deception, but the Emperor was quite 
aware of what was going on, and took a philosophic view 
of the matter as an inevitable part of his system. ‘ Granvelle 
grew enormously rich under his eye by trading on the im- 
perial favour and sparing his Majesty much trouble. Charles 
saw it all, ridiculed his peculations, but called him his “ bed 
of dowm.” " His knowledge of human nature was, however, 
derived from a contemplation mainly of its weaknesses, and 
was therefore one-sided. He was often deceived, and made 
many a fatal blunder, shrewd politician though he was. He 
involved himself often in enterprises which could not be 
honourable or profitable, and which infliqted damage on his 
greatest interests. He often offended men who might have 
been useful friends, and converted allies into enemies. 
“His Majesty,” said a keen observer who knew him well, 
“has not in his career shown the prudence which was 
necessary to him. He has often ofended those whose 
love he might have conciliated, converted friends into 
enemies, and let those perish who were his most faithful 

' Relazione di Navigero, apud Bradford", p. 445 . 

* “Nous avons perdu,” wrote the Emperor to Philip, on the elder 
Granvelle’s death, “ un bon lit de repos.” — Dorn PEvcsque, 
Memoires pour servir h PHistoiredu Card, de Granvelle (Paris, I7S3)» 
i. I So, 
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partizans.” ‘ Thus it must be acknowledged that even his 
boasted knowledge of human nature and his power of 
dealing with men was rather superficial and empirical than 
the real gift of genius. 

His personal habits during the greater part of his life 
were those of an indefatigable soldier. He could remain in 
the saddle day and night, and endure every hardship but 
hunger. He was addicted to vulgar and miscellaneous 
incontinence.' He was an enormous eater. He break- 
fasted at five, on a fowl seethed in milk and dressed with 
sugar and spices. After this he went to sleep again. He 
dined at twelve, partaking always of twenty dishes. He 
supped twice ; at first, soon after vespers, and the second 
time at midnight or one o’clock, which meal was, perhaps, 
the most solid of the four. After meat he ate a great 
quantity of pastry and sweetmeats, and he irrigated every 
repast by vast draughts of beer and wine.® His stomach, 
originally a wonderful one, succumbed after forty years of 
such labours. His taste, but not his appetite, began to fail, 
and he complained to his major domo, that all his food was 
insipid. The reply is, perhaps, among the most celebrated 
of facetiae. The cook could do nothing more unless he 
served his Majesty a pasty of watches. The allusion to the 
Emperor’s passion for horology was received with great 
applause. Charles “laughed longer than he was ever 
known to laugh before, and all the courtiers (of course) 
laughed as long as his Majesty.” ■* The success of so sorry 
a jest would lead one to suppose that the fooling was less 


^ Badovaro MS. 

2 «« et e stato ne piaceri venerei di non temperata volunta in 

ogni parte dove si e trovata con donne di grande et anco di piccola con- 
di done. ’ * — Badovai^o MS, 

^ Nel magnare ha senipre S. M. ecceso, et fino al tempo che elki 
parti di Fiandra per Spagna, la mattina svegliate che alia era, pigliava 
una scatola di pistochi, Cappone con latte, zuccaro e spetiarie, dopo il 
quale tornava a riposare. A mezzo giorno desinava mol to varieta di 
vivande, e poco di po vespro me rendava, et ad una 'hora di notte se 
n’andava a cena, magnando cose tutte da generare humori grossi e 
viscosi.” — Badovaro MS, Compare Navigero, Relazione, apud Brad- 
ford, p. 365. 

^ una nuova vivanda di pasticci di orologii, il che mosse a 

quel maggior e piu lungo riso che mai sia siaio in lei et cosi risero qnelli 
di cameray^ etc. etc. — Badovaro MS, 
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admirable at the imperial court than some of the recordeci 
quips of Tribaulet would lead us to suppose. 

The transfer of the other cro^^ls and dignitaries to Philip, 
was accomplished a month afterwards, in a quiet manner/ 
Spain, Sicily, the Balearic Islands, America, and other 
portions of the globe, were made over without more display 
than an ordinary donatio mter vivos. The Empire occa- 
sioned some difficulty. It had been already signified to 
Ferdinand, that his brother was to resign the imperial crown 
in his favour, and the symbols of sovereignty were accor- 
dingly transmitted to him by the hands of ^Villiam of 
Orange/ A deputation, moreover, of which that nobleman, 
Vice-Chancellor Seld, and Dr. "Wolfgang Haller, -were the 
chiefs, was despatched to signify to the electors of the 
Empire the step which had been thus resolved upon. A 
delay of more than two years, however, intervened, occa- 
sioned partly by the deaths of three electors, partly by the 
war which so soon broke out in Europe, before the matter 
was formally acted upon.^ In February, 1558, however, the 
electors, having been assembled in Frankfort, received the 
abdication of Charles, and proceeded to the election of 
Ferdinand."^ That Emperor Avas crowned in March, and 
immediately despatched a legation to the Pope to apprize 
him of the fact. Nothing was less expected than any oppo- 
sition on the part of the pontiff. The querulous dotard, 
howeA^er, Avho then sat in St. Peter^s chair, hated Charles and 
all his race. He accordingly denied the A^alidity of ^ the 
AAffiole transaction, AAithout sanction previously obtained 
from the Pope, to AAffiom all croA\ms belonged. ^ Ferdinand, 
after listening, through his enA^03^s, to much ridiculous dog- 
matism on the part of the Pope, at last A\dthdreAV from the 
discussion, Avith a formal protest, and AA^as first recognized by 
Caraffa's successor, Pius IV/ 

Charles had not deferred his retirement till the end of 
these disputes. He occupied a private house in Brussels, 
near the gate of LouA^ain, until August of the year 1556. 
On the 27th of that month, he addressed a letter from 

^ Godelaevus, 645, sqq. Van IVIeteren, i. 17, Bor, i. 6, sqq, 

^ Godelaevus, 646, sqq, Pont. Heut., xiv. 645, sqq. ^Metcren, 17* 

® Godelaevus, 646, sqq. 

Ibid, . . ^ Ibid.y 654, sqq* 
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Ghent to John of Osnabruck, president of the Chamber of 
Spiers, stating his abdication in favour of Ferdinand, and 
requesting that in the interim the same obedience might be 
rendered to Ferdinand, as could have been yielded to him- 
self.‘ Ten days later, he addressed a letter to the estates 
of the Empire, stating the same fact; and on the 17th 
September, 1556, he set sail from Zeland for Spain." These 
delays and difficulties occasioned some misconceptions. Many 
persons, vho did not admire an abdication, which others, 
on the contrary, esteemed as an act of unexampled mag- 
nanimity, stoutly denied that it was the intention of Charles 
to renounce the Empire. The Venetian envoy informed his 
government that Ferdinand was only to be lieutenant for 
Charles, under strict limitations, and that the Emperor was 
to resume the government so soon as his health would allow.® 
The Bishop of Arras and Don Juan de Manrique had both 
assured him, he said, that Charles would not, on any account, 
definitely abdicate.'' Manrique even asserted that it was a 
mere farce to believe in any such intention.^ The Emperor 
ought to remain to protect his son, by the resources of the 
Empire, against France, the Turks, and the heretics. His 
very shadow was terrible to the Lutherans,” and his form 
might be expected to rise again in stern reality from its 
temporary grave. Time has shown tlie falsity of all these 
imaginings, but views thus maintained by those in the best 
condition to know the truth, prove how difficult it was for 
men to believe in a transaction which was then so extra- 
ordinary, and how little consonant it was in their .eyes Avith 
true propriety. It was necessary to ascend to the times of 
Diocletian, to find an example of a similar abdication of 
empire, on so deliberate and extensive a scale, and the great 
English historian of the Roman Empire has compared the two 
acts with each other. But there seems a vast difference be- 
tween the cases. Both emperors were distinguished soldiers ; 
both were merciless persecutors of defenceless Christians ; 
both exchanged unbounded empire for absolute seclusion. 
But Diocletian was born in the lowest abyss of human 

j 

* Godelaevus, 654. “ Ibid., 645, sqq. ^ Badovaro. 

* Ibid. ^ “ che era cosa di burla a crederlo.” — Ibid. 

® “Parendo loro che solo I’ombra sua sia da Luterani temuta.” — 
Ibid. ■ . . , 
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degradation — the slave and the son of a slave. For such a 
man, after having reached the highest pinnacle of human 
greatness, voluntarily to descend from power, seems an act 
of far greater magnanimity than the retreat of Charles. Bom 
in the purple, having exercised unlimited authority from his 
boyhood, and having worn from his cradle so many crowns 
and coronets, the German Emperor might well be supposed 
to have learned to estimate them at their proper value. 
Contemporary minds were busy, however, to discover the 
hidden motives which could have influenced him, and the 
w'orld, even yet, has hardly ceased to wonder. Yet it would 
have been more wonderful, considering the Emperor’s cha- 
racter, had he remained. The end had not crowned the 
work ; it not unreasonably discrowned the workman. The 
earlier, and indeed the greater part of his career, had been 
one unbroken procession of triumphs. The cherished dream 
of his grandfather,’ and of his own youth,' to add the Pope’s 
triple crown to the rest of the hereditary possessions of his 
family, he had indeed been obliged to resign. He had too 
much practical Flemish sense to indulge long in chimeras, 
but he had achieved the empire over formidable rivals, and 
he had successively not only conquered, but captured almost 
every potentate who had arrayed himself in arms against 
him. Clement and Francis, the Dukes and Landgraves of 
Cleves, Hesse, Saxony, and Brunswick, he had bound to 
his chariot wheels ; forcing many to eat the bread of hu- 
miliation and captivity, during long and weary years. But the 
concluding portion of his reign had reversed all its previous 
glories. His whole career had been a failure. He had 
been defeated, after all, in most of his projects. He had 
humbled Francis, but Henry had most signally avenged 
his father. He had trampled upon Plrilip of Hesse and 
Frederic of Saxony, but it had been reserved for one of 
that German race, which he characterized as “ dreamy, 
drunken, and incapable of intrigue,” to ouUwt the man ^vho 
had outwitted all the world, and to drive before him, in 
ignominious flight, the conqueror of the nations. The 
German lad who had learned both war and dissimulation 

* Introduction to this work. 

** Brant&me. Homines Illustres, etc. ; art. Charles Quint. Bayle, 
Diet. Hist, et Crit. ; art. Charles Quint. 
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in the court and camp of him wIto wtis .so profound a master 
of both arts, was destined to eclipse his teacher on the most 
august theatre of Christendom. Absorbed at Innspruck with 
the deliberations of the Trent Council, Charles had_ not 
heeded the distant mutterings of the tempest which was 
gathering around him. While he was preparing to crush, 
for ever, the Protestant Church, with the arms which a bench 
of bishops were forging, lo! the rapid and desperate Maurice, 
with long red beard streaming like a meteor in the wind, 
dashing through the mountain passe.s, at the head of his 
Lancers — arguments more convincing than all the dogmas 
of Granvelle ! Disguised as an old woman,' the Emperor 
had attempted on the 6th April, to escape in a peasant’s 
wagon from Innspruck into Flanders. Sa^•ed for the time 
by the mediation of Ferdinand, he had, a few weeks later, 
after his troops had been defeated by Maurice at Fii.ssen, 
again fled at midnight of the 22nd May, almost unattended, 
sick in body and soul, in the midst of thunder, lightning, 
and rain, along the difficult Alpine passes from Innspruck 
into Carinthia. His pupil had permitted his c.scape, only 
because, in his own language, “ for such a bird lie had no 
convenient cage.”^ The imprisoned princes now owed 
their liberation, not to the Emperor’s clemency, but to his 
panic. The peace of Passau, in the following August, 
crushed the whole fabric of the Emperor’s toil, and laid 
the foundation of the Protestant Church. He had smitten 
the Protestants at Miihlberg for the last time. On the other 
hand, the man who had dealt with Rome as if the Pope, 
not he, had been the vassal, was compelled to witness, before 
he departed, the insolence of a pontiff who took a special 
pride in insulting and humbling his house, and trampling 
upon the pride of Charles, Philip, and Ferdinand. In France, 
too, the disastrous siege of Metz had taught him that in the 
imperial zodiac the fatal sign of Cancer had been reached. 
The figure of a crab, with the words “ plus citra,” instead of 
his proud motto of “ plus ultra,” scrawled -on the walls where 
he had resided during that dismal epoch, avenged more 

■> 

’ “ in armlicher, man sagt, sogar in Frauentracht.” — lyeil- 

schmidt, Vor Dreihundert Jahren, p. 56. 

® “ fiir einen solchen Vogel,” sagte er, “ habe er keinen Kafig,” 

— P/eilschwidt, 58. 
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deeply perhaps, than the jester thought, the previous mis- 
fortunes of France.^ The Grand Turk, too, Solyman the 
Magnificent, possessed most of Hungary, and held at that 
moment a fleet ready to sail against Naples, in co-operation 
\vith the Pope and France.® Thus the Infidel, the Protestant, 

I and the Holy Church were all combined together to crush 
him. Towards all the great poAvers of the earth he stood, 
not in the attitude of a conqueror, but of a disappointed, 
baffled, defeated potentate. Moreover, he had been foiled 
long before in his earnest attempts to secure the imperial 
throne for Philip. Ferdinand and Maximilian had both 
stoutly resisted his arguments and his blandishments. The 
father had represented the slender patrimony of their branch 
of the family, compared with the enormous heritage of 
Philip ; who, being, after all, but a man, and endoAved witii 
finite powers, might sink under so great a pressure of empire 
as his father Avished to provide for him.® Maximilian also 
assured his uncle that he had as good an appetite for the 
croAvn as Philip, and could digest the dignity quite as easily. ■* 
The son, too, for whom the Emperor Avas thus solicitous, 
had already, before the abdication, repaid his affection wnth 
ingratitude. He had turned out all his father’s old officials 
in Milan, and had refused to visit him at Brussels, till assured 
as to the amount of ceremonial respect Avhich the neAA'-made 
king Avas to receive at the hands of his father.' 

•• Had the Emperor continued to live and reign, he AA'ouId 
! have found himself likeAvise engaged in mortal combat AA’ith 
that great religious movement in the Netherlands, Avhich 
he AA'^ouJd not have been able many years longer to suppress, 
and Avffiich he left as a legacy of blood and fire to his suc- 
cessor. Born in the same year Avith his centur)', Charles 
AA'as a decrepit, exhausted man at fifty-five, AA'hile that glorious 
age, in which humanity Avas to burst for eA^er the cerements 

^ Histoire du Due d’Albe, i. 369 (ed. Pads, 1698). 

^ Cabreia, i, 32. 

^ “ Principem* Philippum hominem esse finitasque habere vires 

atque ingenium captuinque tantuin humanum.” — /bw/. Heut., -xii. 301. 

* Brantome, i. 49, 50. <• 

* Dorn I’Evesque. Mem. de Granv., i. 24-26. — “ Get ymbarr.as,” 
says the Benedictine, “ fut la veritable cause de son abdication et do sa 
retraicte dans le Convent de Juste. La politique s’epuiseroit en vain a 
.en chercher une autre. ” 
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in which it had so long been buried, was but awakening to 
a consciousness of its strengtii. 

Disappointed in his schemes, broken in his fortunes, 
with income anticipated, estates mortgaged, all his affairs 
in confusion ; failing in mental powers, and with a consti- 
tution hopelessly shattered ; it was time for him to retire. 
He showed his keenness in recognizing the fact that neither 
his power nor his glory .would be increased, .should he lag 
superfluous on the stage where mortification instead of 
applause was likely to be his portion. His frame was 
indeed but a wreck. Forty years of unexampled gluttony 
had done their work. He was a victim to gout, asthma, 
dyspepsia, gravel. He w.as crippled in the neck, arms, 
knees, and hands. He was troubled with chronic cutaneous 
eruptions. His appetite remained, while his stomach, unable 
longer to perform the task still imposed upon it, occasioned 
him constant suffering. Physiologists, who know how im- 
portant a part this organ plays in the affairs of life, will 
perhaps see in this physical ^condition of the Emperor a 
sufficient explanation, if explanation were required, of his 
descent from the throne. Moreover, it is well known that 
the resolution to abdicate before his death had been long 
a settled scheme with him. It had been formally agreed 
between himself and the Empress that they should separate 
at the approach of old age, and pass the remainder of their 
lives in a convent and a monastery. He had, when com- 
paratively a young man, been struck by the reply made to 
him by an aged officer, whose reasons he had asked for, 
earnestly soliciting permission to retire from the imperial 
service. It was, said the veteran, that he might put a little 
space of religious contemplation between the active portion 
of his life and the grave.' 

A similar determination, deferred from time to time, 
Charles had now carried into execution. While he still 
lingered in Brussels, after his abdication, a comet appeared, 
to warn him to the fulfilment of his purpose.^ From first 
to last, comets and other heavenly bodies were much con- 
nected with his evolutioi’is and arrangements. There was 
no mistaking the motives with which this luminary had 


^ Strada, i. 18. 


~ Godelaevus, 645. 
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presented itself. . The Emperor knew very well, says a con- 
temporary German chronicler, that it portended pestilence 
and war, together with the approaching death of mighty 
princes. _ “My fates call out,”‘ he cried, and forthmth 
applied himself to hasten the preparations for his departure. 
% * * * 

The romantic picture of his philosophical retirement at 
Juste, painted originally by Sandoval and Siguenza, repro- 
duced by the fascinating pencil of Strada, and imitated in 
frequent succession by authors of every age and country, is 
unfortunately but a sketch of fancy. The investigations 
of modern writers have entirely thrown down the scaffold- 
ing on which the airy fabric, so delightful to poets and mora- 
lists, reposed* The departing Emperor stands no longer in 
a transparency robed in shining garments. His transfigura- 
tion is at an end. Every action, almost every moment of 
his retirement, accurately chronicled by those who shared 
his solitude, have been placed before our eyes, in the most 
felicitous manner, by able and brilliant writers.' The Em- 
peror, shorn of the philosophical robe in which he had been 
conventionally arrayed for three centuries, shivers now in 
the cold air of reality. 

So far from his having immersed himself in profound and 
pious contemplation, below the current of the world's events, 
his thoughts, on the contrary, never were for a moment 
diverted from the political surface of the times. He read 
nothing but despatches; he wrote or dictated interminable 
ones in reply, as dull and prolix as any which ever came 

' ingens et lucidum sydus — flamtniferum cnnem trahens in 

octavo librse gradu conspici coeptum — at Carolus sciens visione 
magnorum principum interitus — eo conspecto. His inquit indicias, me 
ntea fata vacant etc . — GodelaevttSy 
^ Stirling. The Cloister Life of Charles V. (London, iSS 3 ). Bak- 
huyzen van den Brink. Analyse d^un Manuscrit Contemporain sur Ja 
Refraite de Charles Quint (Bruxelles, iS^o). The irorks^ of 
and Pichot, on the same subject (Paris, 1854)* particularly the 
late publication of M. Gachard, Retraite et ^^ort de Charles Quint 
(Bruxelles, 1854) ; in which last work the subject may be considered to 
have been fairly exhausted, and in whicF; the text of Siguenza, and of 
the anonymous manuscript discovered by M. Bakhuyzen, in the 
of the Court of Appeals at Brussels, are placed in full before the reader, 
so far as they bear on the vexed question as to the celebration by the 
Emperor of his own obsequies. 
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from his pen. He manifested a succession of emotions at 
the course of contemporary affairs, as intense and as varied 
as if the world still rested in his palm. He was, in truth, 
essentially a man of action. He had neither the taste nor 
talents which make a man great in retirement. Not a 
lofty thought, not a generous sentiment, not a profound or 
acute suggestion in his retreat has been recorded from his 
lips. The epigrams which had been invented for him by 
fabulists, have been all taken away, and nothing has been 
substituted, save a few dull jests exchanged with stupid 
friars. So far from ha^^ng entertained and even expressed 
that sentiment of religious toleration for which he was said 
to have been condemned as a heretic by the inquisition, 
and for which Philip was ridiculously reported to have 
ordered his father’s body to be burned, and his ashes 
scattered to the wnds,’ he became in retreat the bigot 
efi'ectually, which during his reign he had only been conven- 
tionally. Bitter regrets that he should have kept his word 
to Luther, as if he had not broken faith enough to reflect 
upon in his retirement ; stern self-reproach for omitting to 
put to death, while he had him in his power, tire man who 
had caused all the mischief of the age ; fierce instructions 
thundered from his retreat to the inquisitors to hasten the 
execution of all heretics, — including particularly his ancient 
friends, preachers, and almoners, Cazalla and Constantine 
de Fuente; furious exhortations to Philip — as if Philip 
needed a prompter in such a work — that he should set 
himself to “cutting out the root of heresy with rigour and 
rude chastisement;” — such expiosions of savage bigotry as 
these, alternating with exhibitions of revolting gluttony, with 
surfeits of sardine omelettes, Estramadura sausages, eel pies, 
pickled partridges, fat capons, quince syrups, iced beer, and 
flagons of Rhenish, relieved by copious draughts of senna 
and rhubarb, to which his horror-stricken' doctor doomed 
him as he ate — compose a spectacle less attractive to the 
imagination than the ancient • portrait of the cloistered 
Charles. Unfortunately it is the one which was painted 
from life. ^ 

^ Brantome. CEuvres Completes (Paris, 1822), i. 32. 
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P hilip the Second had received the investiture of Milan 
and the crown of Naples, previously to his marriage 
with Mary Tudor. ^ The imperial crown he had been 

obliged, much against his will, to forego. The archduchy 
of Austria, with the hereditary German dependencies of his 
father’s family, had been transferred by the Emperor to his 
brother Ferdinand, on the occasion of the marriage of that 
prince with Anna, only sister of ICing Louis of Hungary." 
Ten years afterwards, Ferdinand (King of Hungar)’^ and 
Bohemia since the death of Louis, slain in 15-^ 
battle of Mohacz) was elected JCing of the Romans, and 
steadily refused all the entreaties afterwards made to him 
in behalf of Philip, to resign his crown and his succession 

^ Pont. Heut., xix. Godelaevus, 645. ^ Pont. Ileut., viii. 197* 
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to the Empire, in favour of his nephew. With these dimi- 
nutions, Philip had now received all the dominions of his 
father. He was King of all the Spanish kingdoms and 
of both the Sicilies. He was titular King of England, France, 
and Jerusalem. He was “Absolute Dominator” in Asia, 
Africa, and America; he was Duke of Milan and of both 
Burgundies, and Hereditary Sovereign of the seventeen 
Netherlands.’ 

Thus the provinces had received a new master. A man of 
foreign birth and breeding, not speaking a word of their 
language, nor of any language which the mass of the in- 
habitants understood, was now placed in supreme authority 
over them, because he represented, through the females, the 
“good” Philip of Burgundy, who a century before had 
possessed himself by inheritance, purchase, force, or fraud, 
of the sovereignty in most of those provinces. It is neces- 
sary to say an introductory word or two concerning the 
previous history of the man to whose hands the destiny of so 
many millions was now intrusted. 

He was born in May, 1527, and was now, therefore, twenty- 
eight years of age. At the age of sixteen he had been united 
to his cousin, Maria of Portugal, daughter of John III. and 
of the Emperor’s sister, Donna Catalina. In the following 
year (1544) he became father of the celebrated and ill-starred 
Don Carlos, and a widower.” In 1548, he had made his 
first appearance in the Netherlands. He came thither to 
receive homage in the various provinces as their future 
sovereign, and to exchange oaths of mutual fidelity with 
them all.” Andrew Doria, with a fleet of fifty ships, had 
brought him to Genoa, whence he had passed to Milan, 
where he was received with great rejoicing. At Trent he 
was met by Duke Maurice of Saxony, who warmly begged 
his intercession with the Emperor in behalf of the im- 
prisoned Landgrave of Hesse. This boon Philip was 
graciously pleased to promise,'* and to keep the pledge as 
sacredly as most of the vows plighted by him during this 
memorable year. The Duke of Aerschot met him in Ger- 

^ Pont. Heut., x. 240. ” Cabrera, i. 8. 

. ” Meteren, i. 13. Wagenaer Vaderlandsche Historie (Amst., i 77 ^)f 
*'’• 294, Sl/J. 

Meteren, i. 13. 
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niauy with a rcgiinont of c!\^•5\lly and oscovled him to Brits- 
sels, A summer yas spent in great festivities, the eities of 
the Netherlands vicing with each other in magnificent cele- 
brations of the ceremonies, by which rhili}) successively 
swore allegiance to the various constitutions and charters of 
the provinces, and received their oaths of future fealty in 
ix'turn. His oath to support a// the constitutions and privi- 
leges was without resen'ation, while his lather and gr.uid- 
father had only sworn t(^ maintain the chartei-s granted or 
confirmed by Vhilip and Charles of Buigundy.' ' Suspicion 
was disarmed by these indiscriminate concessions, which had 
been resolval upon by the unscrupulous Charles to con- 
ciliate the good will of the people. In view of the jweton- 
sions which might be prefen-ed by the Bixderode family in 
Holland, and \\v other descendants of ancient sovereign 
races in other pi-ovinces. the I'anperor. wishing to ensura the 
succession to his sistera in case of the deatiis of himself, 
riiilip. and Hon Carlos without issue, was unsparing in those 
promises which he knew to be binding only upon the weak. 
I'hilip's mths wera theixfore without reserve, and the light- 
hearted Flemings, Brabantines. and alloons ixccived him 
with open arms. In Valenciennes the festivities which 
aitondcxl his entrance wora on a most gorgeous scale, but 
the “ joyous entrance " arranged for him at .\ntwerp was ot 
unparallelcvl magnificence." A c.aralcade of the magistrates 
and notable biughera, “all attired in cramoi.sy velvet, at- 
tendeil by lackies in splemlid liveric.s, and foHowinl by four 
Orourand citi.-.en soldier's in full vrniform, went forth from the 
gutos to receir'c him. T'wenty-eight Iriumpiral arches, wiu'ch 

’ The ixuh whicti he took in IloU.xna was—*' Well and tvuly to nurin- 
tain all the pvivik'^'s and fieotlotits of t)ie itohUv's chic:^, cs,Mmmtmue<, 
suhjccts (lay and clVvkwl) of the province of Holland and We^t 
land* to tl\en\ ijrante<l by iny ancvsU>rs, counts and counlcte^es ot 
Holland i and mou'over their cu$tom$, traditions, nsai^os, and rji^hi^ 
(^^ewAxinte, herkoinen* u<auUot\ eu ix'duen), all and several which they 
now have anvl U'^e/' The oath in BraKrnt wns--^*^Tv’' 

]>tivnc|ies," etc, etc, t and the s:nne fvwm» withont condinons and 
exceptions^ was adopuxl in the other ntxwinccs ; whereas hi'^ lather and 
jiraudfalhev had swrn onlv to maintain ijic liiniuxl privileges cxmccsletl 
hv the usuininc^ house of iNurguudy,— ?Y:V V^root VlaVkaat Hock, i\\ 

’* lit* ::v'; uhxu' lukounnst \\ Kilip* apud Mieris, Kcnlcrk Vix^rst, iiu 
; Wagenaer Waderk Hi-^t*, iv, ^04* Jr, and v* 

* Meteren, i, 13, 
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nlone, nccording to the thrifty chronicler, had cost 26,800 
Carolus guldens, were erected in the dilTerent streets and 
squares, and ever}' possible demonstration of affectionate 
welcome was lavished upon the Prince and the Emperor.* 
The rich and jirosperous city, unconscious of the doom 
which awaited it in the future, seemed to have covered itself 
with garlands to honour the approach of its master. 'Wt 
icy was the deportment with which Philip received these 
demonstrations of affection, and haughty the glance with 
which he looked down ujion these exhibitions of civic 
hilarity, as from the height of a grim and inaccessible tower. 
The inqjression made uj)on the Netherlanders was anything 
but favourable, and when he had fully learned the futility of 
the projects on the limpirc which it was so dilTicult both for 
his father and himself to resign, he returned to the more 
congenial soil of Spain. In 155.1 he had again issued from 
the peninsula to marry the Queen of England, a privilege 
'vhicii his father had graciously resigned to him. He was 
united to Mary 'Pudor at Winchester, on the 25th July of 
that year, and if congeniality of tastes could have made 
a marriage hajipy, that union should have been thrice 
blessed. 'Po maintain the supremacy of the Church seemed 
to both the main object of existence, to execute unbelievers 
the most sacred duly imposed by the Deity upon anointed 
princes, to convert their kingdoms into a hell the surest 
means of winning heaven for themselves. It was not strange 
that the conjunction of two such wonders of superstition in 
One sphere should seem portentous in the eyes of the English 
nation. Philip’s mock efforts in favour of certain condemned 
reformers, and his pretended intercessions in favour of the 
Princess Elizabeth, failed entirely of their object. The par- 
liament refused to confer upon him more than a nominal 
authority in England. His children, should they be born, . 
might be sovereigns ; he was but husband of the Queen ; of 
a woman who could not atone by her abject but peevish 
fondness for himself, and by her congenial blood-thirstine.ss 
towards her subjects, for her eleven years’ seniority, her de- 
ficiency in attractions, anfl her incapacity to make him the 
father of a line of English monarchs. It almost excites com- 


* Meteren, i. 13. 
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passion even for Moxy Tudor, ^vhen her passionate efforts to 
inspire him Avith affection are contrasted with his impassive- 
ness. Tyrant, bigot, murderess though she was, she was 
still woman, and she lavished upon her husband all that was 
not ferocious in her nature. Forbidding prayers to be said 
for the soul of her father,^ hating her sister and her people, 
burning bishops, bathing herself in the blood of heretics, to 
Philip she was all submissiveness and feminine devotion. It 
was a most singular contrast, Mary the Queen of England 
and Mary the wife of Philip. Small, lean, and sickly, pain- 
fully near-sighted, yet with an eye of fierceness and fire ; her 
face ^^Tinkled by care and evil passions still more than by 
Time, with a big man’s voice, whose harshness made those 
in the next room tremble f yet feminine in her tastes, skilful 
with her needle, fond of embroidery work, striking the lute 
with a touch remarkable for its science and feeling, speaking 
many languages, including Latin, with fluency and grace ; 
most feminine, too, in her constitutional sufferings, hysterical 
of habit, shedding floods of tears daily at Philip’s coldness, 
undisguised infidelity, and frequent absences from England ^ 

* De Thou, ii. 419. 

- E la regina Maria di statura piccola-^i persona magra et deucata 
— adesso cavate qualche crespe causate piu dagli affanni che dall eta- 
ha gli occhi vivi che inducono non solo riverenza ma tivnore verso chi 
li niove, se bene la vista molto corta non potendo leggere ne far altrosc 
non si mette con la vista vicinissima a quello che voglia leggere o ben 
discemere — ha la voce grossa et alta quassi d’uomo, si che quando parla 
•e sempre sentita gran pezzo di lontano/* — Rclazioue dt Giov, MuhctCy 
'vmtiio A7nhi\ d Inghilterr a ^ ^557 > 1^1 S. The envoy the 

personal attractions of her Majesty by observing that, even at 

her present age, she is not entirely to be abhorred for her ugliness, 
without any regard to her rank of Queen. ^^In somnm e donna 
hones ta ne niai per brutezza etiam in questa eta non considerate il giatlo 
di regina d^essire abhorrita. — As the Venetian was exceedingly disposed 
to be complimentary, it must be confessed that the eulogy docs not 
appear redundant. Compare Cabrera — Era la Regna pcqiiena de 
cuerpo, flaca, con vista corta en vivos ojos que ponian acataniiento 
grave — mesurada — la voce gruesa mas que de muger : iv. 210. 

^ ‘‘Einstnitta di cinque lingue — quattro d'essi parla — Nella latma 
farria sempre ognuno con le risposte che da et con i proposite che tiene 
intendentissima oltre resercilio di lavorarl d’ago in ogni sorte di ricamo, 
anco della musica — specialmente sonar di manacordi et di Huto — incanta 
per la vclodta del mano e per la maniera di sonare /^ — Michele MS.^ 

^ Michele, Relazione MS. — ‘‘Per rimedio non hasta indogli los 
fogarsi come adesso usa con le lagrime et col piangere.” 
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— fhc almost .-iw.akens compassion and causes a momentary 
oblivion of her idcniiiy. 

Her subjects, already half maddened by religious perse* 
cution, were exasperated still further by the pecuniary 
burthens which she imposed upon them to .supjdy the 
K-ing's exigencies, and she unhesitatingly confronted their 
frenzy, in the hope of winning a smile from him. When al 
Last her chronic maladies had .assumed the memorable 
form which caused Philip and Mar)’ to unite in a letter to 
Cardinal Pole, announcing not the expected but the actual 
birth of a ])rince, but judiciously le.aving the date in blank,' 
the momentar)’ satisfaction and delusion of the Qvieen was 
unbounded. 'I'lic false intelligence was transmitted cver)*- 
where. Great were the joy and the festivities in the Nether- 
lands, where people were so easily made to rejoice and 
keep holid.ay for anything. "The Regent, being in Ant- 
weq),”’ wrote Sir 'Phomas Gresham to tiie lords of council, 
"did cjtuse the great bell to ringe to give all men to under- 
stand that the new.s was trc've. The Queene’.s highness’ 
mere merchants caused all our Inglishe ships to shoote 
off with such joy and triumph, as by men’s arts and iml- 
Ucey coulde be devised — and the Regent sent our Inglishe 
nuironers one hundred crowns to dr}'nke.”^ If bell-ringing 
and cannon-firing could have given England a .Spanisli 
sovereign, the devoutly-wished consummation would have 
been reached. A’hen the futility of the roy.al hopes could 
no longer be concealed, Philip left the country, never to 
return till his war with France made him require troops, 
subsidies, and a declaration of hostilities from England. 

The personal appearance of the new sovereign has already 
been described. His manner w.is far from conciliator)', and 
in this respect he was the absolute reverse of his father. 
Upon his first journey out of Spain, in 154S, into his various 
dominion.s, he had made a most painful impression every- 
where. " He was disagreeable,” says Envoy Suriano, “ to 

' Burjjon (Life and Times of Sir T. Gresham) communic.ates the 
letter from the State-p.aper OfiVc. — “ Whcre.as it hath plca.scd Almighty 
God of his infinite goodness to addc unto the gre.at number of other his 
benefites bestowed upon us the gladding of us with the happy deliverie 
of a prince : ” i. 171. 

* Burgon, i. 169, 
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the Italians, detestable to ' the Flemings, odious to the 
Germans.” ^ 

The remonstrances_ of the Emperor, and of Queen Mar) 
of Hungary, at the impropriety of his manners, had pro- 
duced, however, some effect, so that on his wedding journey 
to England he manifested much “gentleness and humanity, 
mingled with royal gravity.” “ Upon this occasion, says 
another Venetian, accredited to him, “he had divested 
himself of that Spanish haughtiness, which, when he first 
came from Spain, had rendered him so odious.”® The 
famous ambassador, Badovaro, confirms the impression. 
“ Upon his first journey,” he says, “he was esteemed proud, 
and too greedy for the imperial succession; but now ’tis 
the common opinion that his humanity and modesty are all 
which could be desired.” These humane qualities, how- 
ever, it must be observed, were exhibited only in the pre- 
sence of ambassadors and grandees, the only representatives 
of “ humanity ” with whom he came publicly and avowedly 
in contact. 

He was thought deficient in manly energy. He was an 
infirm valetudinarian, and was considered as sluggish in 
character, as deficient in martial enterprise, as timid of 
temperament as he was fragile and sickly of frame.® It is 
true, that on account of the disappointment which he occa- 
sioned by his contrast to his warlike father, he mingled in 
some tournaments in Brussels, where he was matched 

' “ Fu poco grato ad Italiani, ingratissimo aFiamengWet aTedeschi 
odioso. ” — Suriano. liclazionc MS, 

■ Suriano MS. 

^ "Havendo persa quella altezza — con la quale use! la prima volta di 
Spagna et riusci cosi odiosi.” — Michele MS, 

^ ‘‘Nel p. passagio suo in Spagna per Italia, Germania et Fiandra 
era stimata superba et troppo cupida d’essere coadjutore dell’ Impeno 
ma hora e comune opinione che ella habbia in se tutta quelle humanita 
et modestia che dir si possa.” — Badovaro MS, 

’ “ Si come la natura I’ha fatta di corpo debole cosi I’ha fatta al 
quanto d'animo timido.” — Badovaro MS, “ Non promette quella 
grandezza et generalita d’animo et vivezza di spirito che si convenga ad 
un principe potente come lui — e inferno e valetudinario— ^da natuia 
afahorrisce molto la guerra, et andare en persona ne mai egli vi si ridurra 
se non per gran necessita.” — Afichele AIS, *' La natura la qual inclina 
pin alia qiiiete ch’ all’ essercitio piu al riposo ch’ al travaglio,” etc. — 
Suriatto ATS, 
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against Count Mansfeld, one of the most distinguished 
chieftains of the age, and where, says his professed pane- 
gyrist, “ he broke his lances very much to the satisfaction of 
his father and aunts.” ^ 

That learned and eloquent author, Estelle Calvete, even 
filled the greater part of a volume, in which he described 
the journey of the Prince, vith a minute description of 
these feasts and jousts,^ but we may reasonably conclude 
that to the loyal imagination of his eulogist Philip is in- 
debted for most of these knightly trophies. It was the 
universal opinion of unprejudiced contemporaries, that he 
was without a spark of enterprise. He was even censured 
for a culpable want of ambition, and for being inferior to 
his father in this respect, as if the love of encroaching on 
his neighbour’s dominions, and a disposition to foreign com- 
motions and Avar, Avould have constituted additional virtues, 
had he happened to possess them. Those who were most 
disposed to think favourably of him, remembered that there 
was a time when even Charles the Fifth was thought weak 
and indolent,® and were willing to ascribe Philip’s pacific 
disposition to his habitual cholic and side-ache, and to his 
father’s inordinate care for him in youth.^ They even 
looked forward to the time when he should blaze forth to the 
world as a conqueror and a hero. These, however, rvere 
views entertained by but few*; the general and the correct 
opinion, as it proved, being, that Philip hated war, would 
never certainly acquire any personal distinction in the 
field, and when engaged in hostilities Avould be apt to 
gather his laurels at the hands of his generals, rather than 
with his own sword. He was believed to be the reverse of 
the Emperor. Charles sought great enterprises; Philip 
would avoid them. The Emperor never recoiled before 
threats ; the son was reserved, cautious, suspicious of all 
men, and capable of sacrificing a realm from hesitation 
and timidity. The father had a genius for action, the son 

’ “ Arrojo los tro5os tnuy en alto con vozeria del pueblo, regocijo del 
Emperador e de las Reynas — rompiendo sus lanzas con gallardia i 
destreza, ag)-adados de su valot y majestad estavan co razon m padre y 
tias." — Cabrera, i. 12. 

* V. Cabrera, i. 12, 13. 

® “Era havuto per sapido et adormentato .” — Michele MS, 

* Michele MS. 
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a predilection for repose. Charles' took “ all men’s opinions, 
but reserved his judgment,” and acted on it, when matured, 
with irresistible energy ; Philip was led by others, was vacil- 
lating in forming decisions, and irresolute in executing them 
when formed. 

Philip, then, was not considered, in that warlike age, as 
likely to shine as a warrior. His mental capacity, in 
general, was likewise not very highly esteemed. His talents 
were, in truth, very much below mediocrity. His mind 
was incredibly small. A petty passion for contemptible 
details characterized him from his youth, and, as long as 
he lived, he could neither learn to generalize, nor under- 
stand that one man, however diligent, could not be minutely 
acquainted with all the public and private affairs of fifty 
millions of other men. He was a glutton of work. He was 
born to write despatches, and to scrawl comments" upon 
those ■which he received. He often remained at the council- 
board four or five hours at a time, and he lived in his cabinet.” 
He gave audiences to ambassadors and deputies very 
willingly, listening attentively to all that -svas said of him, 
and answering in monosyllables."* He spoke no tongue but 
Spanish, and was sufficiently sparing of that, but he was in- 
defatigable with his pen. He hated to converse, but he 
could write a letter eighteen pages long, -when his correspon- 
dent was in the next room,. and when the subject was, 

* Suriano MS. . 

* The character of these apostilles, always confused, wordy, and 
awkward, was sometimes very ludicrous ; nor did it improve after his 
thirty or forty years’ daily practice in making them. Thus, when he 
received a letter from France in 1589, narrating the assassination of Henry 
HI., and stating that " the manner in which he had been killed was 
that a Jacobin monk had given him a pistol-shot in the head ” {la fayon 
que I’on dit qu’il a elte tue, sa etle par un Jacobin qui luy a donne d nn 
cou de pistolle dans la tayte), he scrawled the following luminous coni- 
mentupon the margin. Underlining the word “ pistolle,” he observed, 
“this is perhaps some kind of knife; and as for ‘tayte,’ it can he 
nothing else but head, which is not tayte, but tete, or teyte, as you very 
well know ” (qiiiza de algiina manera de cuchillo, etc., etc.) — Gachard. 
R.apport b. M. le Minist. de I’Interieur, prefi.ved to Corresp. Philippe 
II., vol. i. xlix. note i. It is obvious ffiat a person who made such 
wonderful commentaries as this, and rvas hard at work eiglit or nine 
hours a day for forty years, would leave a prodigious quantity of unpub- 
lished matter at his death. 

” Michele MS. 


■’ Badovaro M.''. 
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perhaps, one which a man of talent could have settled with 
six words of his tongue. The world, in his opinion, was to 
move upon protocols and apostilles. Events had no right 
to be born throughout his dominions, without a preparatory 
course of his obstetrical pedantry. He could never learn 
that the earth would not rest on its axis, while he wrote a 
programme of the way it was to turn.' He was slow 
in deciding, slower in communicating his decisions. He 
was prolix with his pen, not from affluence, but from 
paucity of ideas. He took refuge in a cloud of words, 
sometimes to conceal his meaning, oftener to conceal the 
absence of any meaning, thus mystifying not only others 
but himself. To one great purpose, formed early, he 
adhered inflexibly. This, however, was rather an instinct 
than an opinion ; born with him, not created by him. The 
idea seemed to express itself through him, and to master 
him, rather than to form one of a stock of sentiments 
which a free agent might be expected to possess. Although 
at certain times, even this master feeling could yield to the 
pressure of a predominant self-interest — thus showing that 
even in Philip bigotry was not absolute — yet he appeared 
on the whole the embodiment of Spanish chivalry and 
Spanish religious enthusiasm, in its late and corrupted 
form. He was entirely a Spaniard. The Burgundian and 
Austrian elements of his blood seemed to have evaporated, 
and his veins were filled alone with the ancient ardour, 
which in heroic centuries had animated the Gothic cham- 
pions of Spain. The fierce enthusiasm for the Cross, 
which in the long internal warfare against the Crescent 
had been the romantic and distinguishing feature of the 
national character, had degenerated into bigotry. That 
which had been a nation’s glory now made the monarch’s 
shame. The Christian heretic was to be regarded with a 
more intense hatred than even Moor or Jew had excited in 

' “ De Koning,” says' one of the most profound and learned of 
modern historical writers, Bakhuyzen van den Brink, “ Filipe el pru- 
dente, zoo als hij zich gaarne hoorde noemen, beherrschte niet zijn 
bureau, maar zijn bureau beher*schte hem — Nooit heeft hij begrepen, dat 
de geschiedenis niet stil stond, onfop zijne beslissing te wachten, maar 
altoos meende hij, dat de gebeartenissen haar regt om te gebeuren verk- 
regen door zijne Ijand teekening of paraphe .” — jEfei Huwelijk van JV. 
E'an Oranje met Anna v. Saxen (Amst. 1853). P- toS. 
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the most Christian ages, and ririlip was to be tlte Ittest 
m\d most perfect mcamation of all this ttaditional civ 
thusiasm. this^ peipetnal hate. Thus lie was likely to be 
single-hearted in his life. It was belie^'ed that his ambition 
would be less to extend his dominions than to wndicaie his 
title of the Most Catholic King. There could Iv little 
doubt entertained that he would" be, at least, dutiful to his 
tather in this respect, and that the edicts would be enforced 
to the letter. 

He \vas by birth, education, and clumrcter, a Spraiard. 
and that so exclusboily. that th.e cireumstance would .'•.leue 
ha\'e m.ade him unfit to govern a countT\' so tot.'dly difibreiit 
in habits and national sentiments from his n.rdve land. He 
nns more a foreigner in Brussels, even, th.m in i-lngl.md. 
The gay. babbling, energetic, noisy life of Flanders and 
Brabant was detestable to him. d'h.e lovpiacity of the 
Xetherlanders \tos a continu.al reprOktch upon his racituinity. 
His education had imbued him, too, ''rith the anticiiatcd 
international h.ured of Sp.aniard and Fleming, which had 
been strengthening in the metropolis, while th.e more rapid 
current of life had rattier tended to obliterate the sentiment 
in the provinces. 

The fiipp.ancy and profiig.icy of rhilip the H.in.dsome. 
the extortion and insolence of his Flomishi oc'urtiet^ h.ic. 
not been forgotten in Sixiin, nor had Fhilip the Fecond 
forgiven his grandfiither for having been a foreigiier. And 
now his mad old grandmother. Jo.inna. who h.id tor ye.ns 
been chasing cats in tlie lonely tower wliere site had been 
so long imprisoned, liad just vliedt’ and her funeml.^t.'e.e' 
brated with great ponpi by both h.er sons, by Charles at 
Brussels and Ferdinand at Augsburg, seemed to rex txe .1 
historx- which laid begun to tade, and to recall the tm.tge ct 
Castilian soxureigntx' which had been so long obsentevi tn 
the bl.a.-e of imjxorial giandenr. 

His education had b.ien but me.tgrc. In .an .age xxh.en a.l 
kin.gs and nobletnen tvssessed many langu.tgcs. he s^vAe 
not a xvord of any tongaie but Fixanish.' .tkhough he h-td .a 
slender knoxvledge of Froitch and Iraii.ui. xxhieh he after- 

* 1^0 ThoAt, 

- Mu'h e'e - Xv- 

Iv.'idovT.rv^ Cv.MK:>CiV : MS, 
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wards learned to read with comparative facility. He had 
studied a little history and geography, and he had a taste 
for sculpture, painting, and architecture.' Certainly if he 
had not possessed a feeling for art, he would have been a 
monster. To have been born in the earlier part of the 
sixteenth century, to have been a king, to have had Spain, 
Italy, and the Netherlands as a birthright, and not to have 
been inspired with a spark of that fire which glowed so in- 
tensely in those favoured lands and in that golden age, had 
indeed been difficult. 

The King’s personal habits were regular. He slept 
much, and took little exercise habitually, but he had 
recently been urged by the physicians to try the effect of 
the chase as a corrective to his sedentary habits.* He 
was most strict in religious observances, as regular at nias.s, 
sermons, and vespers as a monk ; much more it was thought 
by many good Catholics, than was becoming to his rank 
and age." Besides several friars who preached regularly 
for his instruction, he had daily discussions with others on 
abstruse theological points.^ He consulted his confessor 
most minutely as to all the actions of life, inquiring 
anxiously whether this proceeding or that were likely to 
burthen his conscience." He was grossly licentious. It 
was his chief amusement to issue forth at night disguised, 
that he might indulge himself in the common haunts of 
vice. This was his solace at Brussels in the midst of the 
gravest affairs of state." He was not illiberal, but, on the 
contrary, it was thought that he would have been even 
generous, had he not been straitened for money at the out- 
set of his career. During a cold winter, he distributed 
alms to the poor of Brussels with an open hand.^ He 

* Badovaro MS. ~ Ihid. 

" |‘AUentissimo .alle messi, alii vesperi et alle prediche com’ un 
religioso molto piu die alio stato et eta suaa molti pare die si convenga.” 
— Michele MS, 

^ “ Oltre certi fvati theologi predicanti huomini di stimo, anco altri 
cne ogni di trattano con lui,” etc . — Michele MS, 

" Michele MS. Badovaro M.*?. — “ Dal suo confessore vuole intendere 
sell far qiiella et questa cosa puo aggravar la sua conscienza,” etc. 

" “Nelle piaceri delle donne e incontinente, prendendo dilettatione 
dandare in maschera la notte et nei tempi de negotii gravi,” etc., etc. — 
Badovaro MS, " Badovaro MS. 
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was fond of jests in private, and would laugh immoderately, 
when with a few intimate associates, at buffooneries, which 
he checked in public by the icy gravity of his deportment.' 
He dressed usually in the Spanish fashion, with close 
doublet, trunk hose, and short cloak, although at times he 
indulged in the more airy fashions of France and Burgundy, 
wearing buttons on his coats and feathers in his hat.'* He 
was not thought at that time to be cruel by nature, but was 
usually spoken of, in the conventional language appropriated 
to monarchs, as a prince “clement, benign, and debonnaire.”’ 
Time was to show the justice of his claims to such honour- 
able epithets. 

The court was organized during his residence at Brussels 
on the Burgundian, not the Spanish model,'* but of the one 
hundred and fifty persons who composed it, nine-tenths of 
the whole were Spaniards ; the other fifteen or sixteen being 
of various nations, Flemings, Burgundians, Italians, English, 
and Germans.^ Thus it is obvious how soon he disregarded 
his father’s precept and practice ® in this respect, and began 
to lay the foundation of that renewed hatred to Spaniards 
which was soon to become so intense, exuberant, and fatal 
throughout every class of Netherlanders. He esteemed no 
nation but the Spanish ; with Spaniards he consorted, with 
Spaniards he counselled, through Spaniards he governed.' 

His council consisted of five or six Spanish, grandees, the 
famous Ruy Gomez, then Count of Melito, afterwards Pnnce 
of Eboli ; the Duke of Alva, the Count de Feria, the Duke 
of Franca Villa, Don Antonio Toledo, and Don Juan 
Manrique de Lara. The “two columns,” said Sunano, 
“which sustain this great machine, are Ruy Gomez and 
Alva, and from their councils depends the government of 
half the world." The two were ever bitterly opposed to each 

* Badovaro MS. 

* Badovaro MS. Comp.are Suriano MS. — “Et veste con tant.a 
politezza e con tanto ginditio che non si puo veder alcuna cosn piu 
perfetta.” 

® Vide e.^^. Archives et Correspondance de la M. d’O., ii. 443* 44" 
(note I), 44S, 4S7. , ^ Badovaro MS. _ 

^ Ilrni. “ Apolog. d’Orange, 47, 4S. * Suriano MS. ^ 

“ “ Queste sono le colonne con che si su tentn questa gran 

macchina, et dal consiglio di questo dipende il governo di mezao 
Tmondo,” etc. — Suriatto d/S". 
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other. Incessant were their bickerings, intense their mutual 
hate, desperate and difficult the situation of any man, whether 
foreigner or native, who had to transact business with the 
government. If he had secured the favour of Gomez he 
had already earned the enmity of Alva. Was he protected 
by the Duke, he was sure to be cast into outer darkness by 
the favourite.^ Alva represented the war party, Ruy Gomez 
the pacific policy more congenial to the heart of Philip. 
The Bishop of Arras, who in the opinion of the envoys was 
worth them all for his capacity and his experience, was then 
entirely in the background, rarely entering the council except 
when summoned to give advice in affairs of extraordinary 
delicacy or gravity." He was, however, to reappear most 
signally in course of the events already preparing. The 
Duke of Alva, also to play so tremendous a part in the yet 
unborn history of the Netherlands, was not beloved by 
Philip.® He was eclipsed at this period by the superior 
influence of the favourite, and his sword, moreover, became 
necessary in the Italian campaign which was impending. It 
is remarkable that it was a common opinion even at that day 
that the Duke was naturally hesitating and timid."* One 
would have thought that his previous victories might have 
earned for him the reputation for courage and skill which he 
most unquestionably deserved. The future was to develop 
those other characteristics which were to make his name the 
terror and wonder of the world. 

The favourite, Ruy Gomez da Silva, Count de Melito, was 
the man upon whose shoulders the great burthen of the state 
reposed. He was of a family which was originally Portuguese. 
He had been brought up with the King, although some 
eight years his senior, and their friendship dated from earliest 
youth. It was said that Ruy Gomez, when a boy, had 
been condemned to death for having struck Philip, who had 
come between him and another page with whom he was 

' Suriano MS. 

■ “ Ma non val tanto alcun degli altri ne tutti insieme quanto Mon. 
<r Arras solo.” — Siiriano MS. 

® Suriano MS. Badovaro M$. — "11 re intrinsecamente non amava 
il Duca. ” — Badovaro. 

, ■* "Nella guerra,” says Badovaro, " mostra timidita et poca intelli- 

genza,” “ e di jjuochissimo cuore.” — MS. " troppo reservato 

et canto et quasi timidonell impre.se,” says .Suriano, MS. 
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quarrelling.^ The Prince threw himself passionately at his 
father’s feet, and implored forgiveness in behalf of the culprit 
with such energy, that the Emperor was graciously pleased to 
spare the life of the future prime minister.* The incident 
was said to have laid the foundation of the remarkable affection 
which was supposed to exist between the two, to an extent 
never witnessed before between king and subject. Ruy 
Gomez was famous for his tact and complacency, and 
omitted no opportunity of cementing the friendship thus 
auspiciously commenced. 

He was said to have particularly charmed his master, upon 
one occasion, by hypocritically throwing up his cards at a 
game of hazard played for a large stake, and permitting him 
to win the game with a far inferior hand. “ The King, learn- 
ing afterwards the true state of the case, was charmed by the 
grace and self-denial manifested by the young nobleman. 
The complacency which the favourite subsequently exhibited 
in regard to the connexion which existed so long and so 
publicly between his wife, the celebrated Princess Eboli, and 
Philip, placed his power upon an impregnable basis, and 
secured it till his death. 

At the present moment he occupied the three posts of 
valet, state councillor, and finance minister.^ He dressed 
and undressed his master, read or talked him to sleep, called 
him in the morning, admitted those who were to have pri- 
vate audiences, and superintended all the arrangements of 
the household.^ The rest of the day was devoted to the 
enormous correspondence and affairs of administration which 
devolved upon him as first minister of state and treasur)'. 
He was very ignorant. He had no e.xperience or acquire- 
ment in the arts either of war or peace, and his early educa- 
tion had been limited.® Like his master, he spoke no 
tongue but Spanish, and he had no literature.^ _He had 
prepossessing manners, a fluent tongue, a winning and 

^ Badovaro MS, " 

^ Brantome ; art. PhiHppe IL , 

•* Ha tre carichi del somigliar di corpo, del consigner di stato 

et di contatore maggiore/’ — Badovaro fJS, 

“ Ha cura di vestire e spoliare sua M. di dormir nella sua camera, 
di sopravedere alle cose di camera — ct introduttionc dcllc persone, 
etc. — Badovaro MS* 

® Badovaro MS. 
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benevolent disposition. His natural capacity for affairs was 
considerable, and his tact was so perfect that he could con- 
verse face to face with statesmen, doctors, and generals 
upon campaigns, theology, or jurisprudence, without betray- 
ing any remarkable deficiency. He was very industrious, 
endeavouring to make up by hard study for his lack of 
general knowledge, and to sustain with credit the burthen 
of his daily functions. At the same time, by the King’s 
desire, he appeared constantly at the frequent banquets, 
masquerades, tourneys, and festivities, for which Brussels at 
that epoch was remarkable. It was no wonder that his 
cheek was pale, and that he seemed dying of overwork. He 
discharged his duties cheerfully, however, for in the service 
of Philip he knew no rest. “ After God,” said Badovaro, 

“ he knows no object save the felicity of his master.” ^ He , 
was already, as a matter of course, very rich, having been 
endowed by Philip with property tg the amount of twenty- 
six thousand dollars yearly, and the tide of his fortunes was 
still at the flood. “ 

Such were the two men, the master and the favourite, to 
whose hands the destinies of the Netherlands were now 
entrusted. 

The Queen of Hungary had resigned the office of Regent 
of the Netherlands, as has been seen, on the occasion of 
the Emperor’s abdication. She was a woman of masculine 
character, a great huntress before the Lord, a celebrated 
horsewoman, a worthy descendant of the Lady Mary of 
Burgundy. Notwithstanding all the fine phrases exchanged 
between herself and the eloquent Maas, at the great cere- 
mony of the 25th of October, she was, in reality, much 
detested in the provinces, ^ and she repaid their aversion with 
abhorrence. “ I could not live among these people,” she 
wrote to the Emperor, but a few weeks before the abdication, 

“ even as a private person, for it would be impossible for me 
to do my duty towards God and my Prince. As to govern- 
ing them, I take God to witness that the task is so abhorrent 
to me, that I would rather earn my daily bread by labour 

■» , . ' 

1 •* Perche dopo Iddio non ha altro oggetto che la felicita sna.” 

- Badovaro MS. Suriano MS. 

^ “ Regina Maria — donna di Valore — ma e odiata da popoli.” — Ba- 
dovaro MS. 
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tliaii attempt it.” ‘ She added that a ^voman of fifty years of 
age, \Yho had ser\’ed during twenty-five of them, had* a right 
to repose, and that she was moreover “too old to recom- 
mence and learn her A, B, C.”' The Emperor, who had 
always respected her for the fidelity with which she had 
carried out his designs, knew that it was hopeless to oppose 
her retreat. As for Philip, he hated his aunt, and she hated 
him® — altlrough, both at the epoch of the abdication and 
subsequently, he was desirous that she should administer the 
government.^ 

The new Regent was to be the Duke of Savoy. This 
■wandering and adventurous potentate had attached himself 
to Philip's fortunes, and had been received by the King with 
as much favour as he had ever enjoyed at the hands of the 
Emperor. Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, then about twenty’- 
six or seven years of age, "was the son of tl'ie late unfortunate 
Duke, by Donna Beatrice of Portugal, sister of the Empress. 
He was the nephew of Charles, and first-cousin to Philip. 
The partiality of the Emperor for his mother uas well known, 
but the fidelity with which tire family had followed the 
imperial cause had been productive of nothing but^ dis.aster 
to the Duke. He had been ruined in fortune, stripped of 


all his dignities and possessions. His son’s only inheritance 
was his sword. The 3'oung Prince of Piedmont, as he was 
commonly called in his youth, sought the camp of the 
Emperor, and was received with distinguished favour. He 
rose rapidly in the military service. Acting always upon his 
favourite motto, “Spoliatis arma supersunt,” he Had deter- 
mined, if possible, to carve his way to glorv, to we,alth, and 
even to his hereditarj’ estates, b}' his sword alone.® riar 
was not onlv his jjassion. but his trade. Every one of his 
campaigns was a speculation, and he had long derived a 
satisfactory income by purchasing distinguished prisoners of 
war at a low price from the soldiers who had captured them, 


' ‘Ripiers d'Etat du Cardinal Granvelle, iv. 476. — “Et peus afnmier 
i V. ^l. et prendre Dieu en tcmoing que Ics goiivemer in cst^ tan* 
■nborrible que javnierois inieu.': gaigner inac'’ie que de r.i’y niectre. 

= mi. 

’ “ Et jl Re di Sp.agna odia lei, et lei Itii.’’ — Bad"''‘rv MS. 

Gachard, Ketraiie et Morf, etc., i. xl. xli. 341, 35"' 

Bntnldinc. CEuvres, i. 551, .vy. 
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i.n 

and v,c:<- 5;.’.n''TA!U of ihi-ir r.std;. ainl !\v ran'-omins: thfin 
nUcrw.tiii^ .u an, iinnn n"'- nihaunr.* ‘!"!n> .‘«ost n( ir.UVu' tn 
Wen w.'.'' irr<U!'-n' in tlnn nnii i-nn>-i(U'!ft! per- 
fectly {'our.t Man'-felti. and 

otlur pr.'ifi .^ionnl ‘-^ddu-r.--. i!c!i\cii theis wain inconie lium 
tile ^\'•^>■5n.■ The) v.eje n.'.ttir.dl) iiuliiud. tliendV're. to 
lo-T-c snrp.'.tnntiy up w .1 o! p’-.v’e a*, an unnatural c^n- 

ditinn of asi.w-- nhi* h cut nfi aii tii*- priiriS-- nt Uieir particular 
br.Wv'h of wfUs^try. aiui condenuna! them to hnih idiom ss 
and psv.i !ty, 'i'lu Ihd:o of Sa\o) had i-i conic om- of the 
wo-.t r\p‘ ri' nc( d and Micce-sful i'tnnwander^ of the ai;o, 
rwd an ovi>ec:a! t.v.ourite uitli the ICwpcioj. He had ‘•c.-wd 
with Alva in the oauipaiitn*. :!.:a'.n>.t tlie ^!o■te^t.•u'.t-. of (»cr- 
wany, and in other iwj' irtr.nt riehi--. War hoinp hi-, element, 
he con<ideri.d peaci- a-~ undeMsahie. nlthouyh he could reeop- 
nirc itc e\i*-ten<'e. A truce he held, howrver, to he a seU'-e- 
It-'S pat.'uioN. mworthy of tin* .‘.liphle-.l rcp.ard. An .atmi'-tice, 
Mieh a< w.t: eonchiu<‘<i on the hehruary following tiie abdic.n- 
lion. w.T<, in hi--' opimon, only to he turneil to .aeconni l»y 
dealing inMiiinue ntid nn‘-us])ected Mows at the enemy, aome 
])0rtion of wheef population might repo-e conridcnee in the 
plighted fnilii of monnrehs and pletiijiuientiaries. He had .a 
show of re.-'.-'-on for his political ntid military morality, for he 
only chose to execute the evil which had been practised 
upon himself. Hi.s father had been beggared, his mother 
had died of spite .and despair, he had himself been reduced 
from the rank of a sovereign to that of a mercenary soldier, 
by spoliations made in time of truce. He was reputed 
a man of very decided abilities, and w.as disiinguislied for 
lieadlong bravers*. His rashness and jiersonal daring were 
thought tlie only drawbacks to his high chamcler as a com- 
mander. He had many accomjdishments. He .sjioke Latin, 
I'rencli, Spanish, and Italian with e<ju.al fluency, was cele- 
brated for his attachment to the fine arts, and wrote mucli 
and with great elegance. ' Such had been Philibert of Savoy, 
the pauper nephew of the powerful Emperor, the adven- 

j Itr.vntomc. Guivrcs, i. 151, si/.y, 

DcThou, iii., liv. xix. 102, s////. 

* “ r.irla poco, dice corse buone et e .vccorlc cl sngacc mollo, tiene 
chiusi i suoi pensieri et hn fatna di Icner cosi cpici die )i .sono dctli 
segretancntc. ” — Baiioi'aro AIS, 
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turous and vagrant cousin of the lofty Philip, a prince 
without a people, a duke without a dukedom ; with no hope 
but in warfare, with no revenue but rapine ; the image, in 
person, of a bold and manly soldier, small, but graceful and 
athletic, martial in bearing, “wearing his sword under his 
arm like a corporal,”^ because an internal malady made a 
belt inconvenient, and ready to turn to swift account every 
chance which a new series of campaigns might open to him. 
With his new salary as governor, his pension’s, and the 
remains of his possessions in Nice and Piedmont, he had 
now the splendid annual income of one hundred thousand 
crowns, and was sure to spend it all.’" 

It had been the desire of Charles to smooth the com- 
mencement of Philip’s path. He had for this purpose 
made a vigorous effort to undo, as it were, the whole work 
of his reign, to suspend the operation of his whole political 
system. The Emperor and conqueror, who had been 
warring all his lifetime, had attempted, as the last act of 
his reign, to improvise a peace. But it was not so easy to 
arrange a pacification of Europe as dramatically as he 
desired, in order that he might gather his robes about him, 
and allow the curtain to fall upon his eventful history in 
a grand hush of decorum and quiet. During the autumn 
and winter of 1555, hostilities had been virtually suspended, 
and languid negotiations ensued. For several months armies 
confronted each other without engaging, and diplomatists 
fenced among themselves without any palpable result. At 
last the peace commissioners, who had been assembled at 
Vaucelles since the beginning of the year 155^) signed a 
treaty of truce rather than of peace, upon the 5th of February.^ 
It was to be an armistice of five years, both by land and sea, 
for Prance, Spain, Flanders, and Italy, throughout all the 
dominions of the French and Spanish monarchs. I'he Pope 
was e.xpressly included in the truce, which was signed on the 
part of France by Admiral Coligny and Sebastian I’Aubespine ; . 
on that of Spain, by Count de Lalain, Philibert de Bruxelle.s, 
Simon Renard, and Jean Baptiste Sciceio, a jurisconsult of 
Cremona.^ During the previous n\onth of December, how- 
ever, the Pope had concluded with the French monarch a 

' Hr.tntonie, i. 358. * B.-idovaro MS. 

De Thou, iii. 14, sqq, Metcren, i. 17. ' Ibid, /bid. 
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treaty, by which this solemn armistice was rendered an 
egregious farce. While Henry’s plenipotentiaries had been 
plighting their faith to those of Philip, it had been arranged 
that France should sustain, by subsidies and armies, the 
scheme upon which Paul was bent to drive the Spaniards 
entirely out of the Italian peninsula.' 'I’he King was to aid 
the Pontiff, and. in return, was to carve thrones for his own 
)'ounger childreji out of the confiscated realms of Philip. 
When was France ever slow to sweep upon Italy with such 
a hope? How could the ever-glowing rivalry of Valois and 
Habsburg fail to burst into a general conflagration, while the 
venerable vicegerent of Christ stood thus beside them Avilh 
his fan in his hand ? 

For a brief breathing space, however, the news of the 
pacification occasioned much joy in the provinces. 'I'hcy 
rejoiced even in a temporary cessation of that long series of 
campaigns from which they could certainly derive no advan- 
tage, and in which their part Avas to furnish money, soldiens, 
and battle-fields, Avithout prospect of benefit from any victory, 
nowcA'cr brilliant, or any treaty, hoAvcA-er elaborate. Manu- 
facturing, agricultural, and commercial provinces, filled to 
the full Avith industrial life, could not but be injured by being 
couA-erted into perpetual camps. All Avas joy in the Nether- 
lands, Avhile at AntAA’erp, the great commercial metropolis of 
the provinces and of Europe, the rapture Avas unbounded. 
Oxen Avere roasted AA'hole in the public squares ; the streets, 
soon to be empurpled Avith the best blood of her citizen.s, ran 
red AA’ith wine ; a hundred triumphal arches adorned the 
pathAA’ay of Philip as he came thither; and a profusion of 
flowers, although it Avas February, Avere strcAvn before his feet.' 
Such AA'as his greeting in the light-hearted city, but the coun- 
tenance Avas more than usually sullen Avith Avhich the sovereign 
received these demonstrations of pleasure. It Avas thought 
by many that Philip had been really disappointed in the con-’ 
elusion of the armistice, that he Avas inspired Avith a spark of 
that martial ambition for -AA’hich his panegyrists gave him 
credit, and that, knoAA'ing full A\’ell the improbability of a long 
suspension of hostilities, he Avas even eager for the chance 
of conquest Avhich their resumption Avould afford him. The 

' De Thou, iii. xvii. Meteren, i. 17, sqq. 

- Meteren, i. 17, sqq. 
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secret treaty of the Pope was of course not so secret but iKat 
the hollow intention of the contracting p.arties to the truce of 
Vaucelles were tlioroughly suspected intentions which cer- 
tainly went far to justify the maxims and the practice of the 
new governor-general of the Netherlands upon the subject of 
armistices. Philip, understanding his position, was revolving 
renewed military projects while his subjects were ringing 
meriy- bells and lighting bonfires in the Net(ierlands. These 
schemes, whicli were to be carried out in the immediate 
future, c.aused. however, a temporary delay in the great 
purpose to which he was to devote his life. 

The Emperor had always desired to regard the Netherlands 
as a Avhole, and he hated the antiquated charters .mid obstin.ate 
privileges which interfered with his ideas of symmetry. Two 
great machines, the court of Mechlin and the inquisition, 
would effectually simplify and assimilate all these irregul.ar 
and heterogeneous rights. The civil tribunal was to annihilate 
all diversities in their laws by a general cassation of all their 
constitutions, and the ecclesiastical court was to burn out alt 
differences in their religious faith. Between two such mill- 
stones it Avas thought that the Netherlands might be crushed 
into uniformity. Philip succeeded to these traditions. The 
father had never sufficient leisure to carry' out all his scheme.s. 
but it seemed probable that the son AA'ould be a Avorthy suc- 
cessor, .at least in all AA'hich concerned the religious part of 
his system. One of the e.arliest nreasures of his reign was to 
re-enact the dre.ad edict of 1550. This he did by the express 
advice of the Bishop of Arras, aa'Iio representevi to him the 
expediency of making use of the popularity of his father’s 
name, to sustain the horrible .system resolved upon.' As 
Charles Avas the author of the edict, it could be alw.ays.aigutxi 
that nothing ncAV was introduced ; that burning, hanging, and 
droAA'm’ng for religious differences constituted" a part qt the 
"national institutions ; that they had receiA-ed the s.'rnction ot 
the Avise Emperor, and had been sustained by the sag.icity of 
past generations. Nothing could haA-e been more subtle, as 
the event proA-ed. than this adA'ice^ Inmimerable AAcre the 
appeals made iti subseipseni ye.ars upon this subject, to the 
patriotism and the consorcatu'e sentiments of the Xether- 

’ r.iplers il'Et.tt a;! OmL Granvclle, i\. 47S. 
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landers. Repeatedly they were summoned to maintain the 
inquisition, on the ground that it had been submitted to by 
their ancestors, and that no change had been made by Philip, 
who desired only to maintain church and crown in the 
authority which they had enjoyed in the days of his fattier 
“ of very laudable memory.” 

Nevertheless, the King’s militar)- plans seemed to interfere 
for the moment with this cherished object. He seemed to 
swen-e, at starting, from pursuing the goal which he was only 
to abandon with life. The edict of 1550 was rc-en.actcd and 
confirmed, and all office-holders were commanded faithfully 
to enforce it upon pain of immediate dismissal.' Neverthe- 
less, it was not vigorously carried into effect anywhere. It 
was openly resisted in Holland, its proclamation was flatly 
refused in Antwerp, and repudiated throughout Br.abant.' 
It was strange that such disobedience should be tolerated, 
but the King w.anted money. He was willing to refrain for 
a season from exasperating the provinces by fresh religious 
persecution at the moment when he was endeavouring to 
e.\tort ever}’ penny which it was possible to wring from their 
purses." 

The joy, therefore, with which the pacification had been 
hailed by the people was far from an agreeable spectacle to 
the King. The provinces would expect that the forces which 
had been maintained at their expense during the war would 
be disbanded, whereas he had no intention of disbanding 
them. As the truce was sure to be temporary, he had no 
disposition to diminish his available resources for a war which 
might be renewed at any moment. To maintain the existing 
militar}’ establishment in the Netherlands, a large sum of 
money was required, for the pay was very much in arrear. 
The King had made a statement to the pro\’incial estates 
upon this subject, but the matter was kept secret during the 
negotiations with France. The way had thus been paved for 
the “ Request ” or “ Bede,” which he now made to the estates 
assembled at Brussels, in the spring of 1556. It was to con- 
sist of a tax of one per c^t. (the hundredth penny) upon all 
real estate, and of two per cent, upon all merchandise j to 
be collected in three payments. The request, in so far as 


* Bor, i. 12. 


* Md., i. 75. 


Ibid., i, 15, sqq. 
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the imposition of the proposed tax was concerned, was re- 
fused by Flanders, Brabant, Holland, and all the other im- 
portant provinces, but, as usual, a moderate, even a generous 
commutation in money was offered by the estates. This 
was finally accepted by Philip, after he had become con- 
vinced that at this moment, when he was contemplating a 
war with France, it would be extremely impolitic to insist 
upon the tax. The publication of the truce in Italy had 
been long delayed, and the first infractions which it suffered 
were committed in that country. The arts of politicians, the 
schemes of individual ambition, united with the short-lived 
military ardour of Philip to place that monarch in an emi- 
nently false position, that of hostility to the Pope. As was 
unavoidable, the secret treaty of December acted as an im- 
mediate dissolvent to the truce of February. 

Great was the indignation of Paul Caraffa, when that truce 
was first communicated to him by the Cardinal de Tournon, 
on the part of the French Government.* Notwithstanding 
the protestations of France that the secret league was still 
binding, the pontiff complained that he was likely to be 
abandoned to his own resources, and to be left single-handed 
to contend with the vast power of Spain. 

Pope Paul IV., of the house of Caraffa, was, in position, 
the well-known counterpart of the Emperor Charles. At the 
very moment when the conqueror and autocrat was exchang- 
* ing crown for cowl, and the proudest throne of the universe 
for a cell, this aged monk, as weary of scientific and religious 
seclusion as Charles of pomp and power, had abdicated his 
scholastic pre-eminence, and exchanged his rosary for the 
keys and sword. A pontifical Faustus, he had become dis- 
gusted with the results of a life of study and abnegation, .and 
immediately upon his election appeared to be glowing with 
mundane passions, and inspired by the fiercest ambition of a 
warrior. He had rushed from the cloister as eagerly .as 
Charles had sought it. He panted for the tempests of the 
great external world .as earnestly as the conqueror who bad 
so long ridden upon the whirlwind,. of human affairs sighed 
for a haven of repose.'* None of iiis predecessors had been 

' Dc Thou, iii. 16, liv. \\u. Meteren. Bor. 

® “ Qu’alors ct en cc iiicmc temps it .sc fit d'cstrnngcs mct.imnrpho'se.'i 
plus qu'il ne s’en soil dans cellcs d’Ovide. Que Ic piu.s gr-aiid moiidain 



more despotic, more belligerent, more disposed to elevate 
and strengthen the temporal power of Rome. In the inqui- 
sition he saw the grand machine by which this pur])ose could 
be accomplished,* and yet found himself for a period the 
antagonist of Philip ! The single circumstance would have 
been sufficient, had other proofs been wanting, to make 
manifest that the part which he had chosen to play was 
above his genius. Had his capacity been at all commen- 
surate with his ambition, he might have deeply influenced 
the fate of the world ; but fortunately no wizard’s charm 
came to the aid of Paul Caraffa, and the triple-crowned 
monk sat upon the pontifical throne, a fierce, peevish, 
querulous, and quarrelsome dotard ; the prey and the tool of 
his vigorous enemies and his intriguing relations. His hatred 
of Spain and Spaniards was unbounded. He raved at them 
as “heretics, schismatics, accursed of Clod, the spawn of 
Jews and Moors, the very dregs of the earth.”' To play 
upon such insane passions was not difficult, and a skilful 
artist stood ever ready to strike the chords thus vibrating 
with age and fury. The master spirit and principal mischief- 
maker of the papal court was the well-known Cardinal Caraffa, 
once a wild and dissolute soldier, nephew to the Pope. He 
inflamed the anger of the pontiff by his representations that 
the rival house of Colonna, sustained by the Duke of Alva, 
now viceroy of Naples, and by the whole Spanish power, 
thus relieved from the fear of French hostilities, would be 
free to wreak its vengeance upon their family It was deter- 
mined that the court of France should be held by the secret 
league. Moreover, the Pope had been expressly included in 
the treaty of Vaucelles, although the troops of Spain had 
already assumed a hostile attitude in the south of Italy. 
The Cardinal was for immediately proceeding to Paris, there 
to excite the sympathy of the French monarch for the situa- 
tion of himself and his uncle. An immediate rupture 

et ambitieux guerrier se voua el se rendit religieux el le Pape Paul IV. 
Caraffe, qui avoit este le plus austere theatin, devot et religieux, se rendit 
ambitieux mondain et guerrier .” — BrantSme ; art. Charles Quint. 

^ De Thou. iii. 19 - . • 

* “ Heretici, scismatici, et maladelti di Dio, seme de Giudei et de 
Marrani feccia del mondo.” — Navigero, Relazione, MS. Bib, de Bourg, 
No. 6079. 

® De Thou, iii. 19, sqq. 
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beUveen France and Spain, a rekindling of the Avar flames 
from one end of Europe to the other, Avere necessary to saA’e 
the credit and the interests of the Caraffas. Cardinal de 
Tournon, not desirous of so sudden a termination to the 
pacific relations betAveen his country and Spain, succeeded 
in detaining him a little longer in Rome.^ He remained, 
but not in idleness. The restless intriguer had already 
formed close relations AA'ith the most important personage in 
France, Diana of Poitiers.^ This venerable courtesan, to the 
enjoyment of AA-hose charms Henry had succeeded, Avith the 
other regal possessions, on the death of his father, Avas Avon 
by the flatteries of the Avily Caraffa, and by the assiduities of 
the Guise family. The best and most sagacious statesmen, 
the Constable, and the Admiral, Avere in favour of peace, for 
they kncAV the condition of the kingdom. The Duke of 
Guise and the Cardinal Lorraine AA-ere for a rupture, for they 
hoped to increase their family influence by Avar. Coligny 
had signed the treaty of Vaucelles, and AA'ished to maintain 
it, but the influence of the Catholic party AA'as in the ascen- 
dant. The result Avas to embroil the Cathoh'c King against 
the Pope and against themselves. The queen Avas as favour- 
ably inclined as the mistress to listen to Caraffa, for Catherine 
de Medici Avas desirous that her cousin. Marshal Strozzi, 
should have honourable and profitable employment in some 
fresh Italian campaigns. 

In the meantime an accident favoured the designs of the 
papal court. An open quarrel AA'ith Spain resulted from an 
insignificant circumstance. The Spanish ambassador at 
Rome Avas in the habit of leaving the city very often at 
an early hour in the morning, upon shooting excursions, and 
had long enjoyed tire priAulege of ordering the gates to be 
opened for him at his pleasure. By accident or design, be 
AA'as refused permission upon one occasion to pass through 
the gate as usual. Unwilling to lose his day’s sport, and 
enraged at Avhat he considered an indignity, his excellency, 
by the aid of his attendants, attacked and boat tiie guard, 
mastered them, made his way out of the city, and pursued 
his morning’s amusement.^ The Pope asms furious, and 
Caraffa artfully inflamed his anger. The envoy asms refused 

^ Dc Thou, ii). 19, sr/r/. _ De Thou, tth' sup. 
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an audience, which he desired for the sake of ofiering expla- 
nations, and the train being llius laid, it was thought that 
the riglrt moment had arrived for applying the firebrand. 
The Cardinal went to Paris post haste. In his audience of 
the King, he represented that his Holiness had placed 
implicit reliance upon his secret treaty with his Majesty, 
that the recently-concluded truce with Spain left the jiontifl' 
at the mercy of the Sp.aniard. that the Duke of Alva had 
already drawn the sword, that the Pope had long since done 
himself the ])leasure and the honour of ajipointing the 
French monarch protector of the papal chair in general, 
and of the Caraffa family in particular, and that the moment 
had arrived for claiming the benefit of that {irotection. He 
assured him, moreover, as by full pap.al authority, that in, 
respecting the recent truce with Spain, his Majesty would 
\nolate both liuman and divine law. Reason and justice 
required him to defend the pontiff, now that the Spaniards 
were about to profit by the interval of truce to take measures 
for his detriment. Moreover, as the Pope was included 
in the truce of Vaucelles, he could not be abandoned with- 
out a violation of that treaty itself.* The arts .and argu- 
ments of the Cardinal proved successful : the war was 
resolved upon in favour of the Pope.' The Cardinal, by 
virtue of powers received and brought with him from his 
Holiness, absolved the King from all obligation to keep 
his faith u-ith Spain. He also ga\'e him a di.spensation 
from the duty of prefacing hostilities by a declaration of 
war. Strozzi was sent at once into Italy, with some hastily- 
collected troops, while the Duke of Guise waited to organize 
a regular army. 

The mischief being thus fairly afoot, and war let loose 
again upon Europe, the Cardinal made a public entry into 
Paris,) as legate of the Pope. The populace crowded about 
his mule, as he rode at the head of a stately procession 
through the streets. All were anxious to receive a benedic- 
tion from the holy man who had come so far to represent 
the successor of St. Peter, and to enlist the efforts of all 
true believers in his cnMse. He appeared to answer the 
entreaties of the superstitious rabble with fervent blessings. 


‘ De Thou, iii. 23-29. 
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while the friends who were nearest him were aware that 
nothing but gibes and sarcasms were falling from his lips. 
“ Let us fool these poor creatures to their heart’s content, 
since they ^\-ili be fools,” he muttered : smiling the while 
upon them benignaittly, as became his holy office.’ Such 
were the materials of this new combination ; such was the 
fuel with which this new blaze was lighted and maintained. 
Thus were the great powers of the earth — Spain, France, 
England, and the Papacy — embroiled, and the nations em- 
battled against each other for several years. The preceding 
pages show how much national interests, or principles, were 
concerned in the struggle thus commenced, in which thousands 
were to shed their life-blood, and millions to be reduced 
from peace and comfort to suffer all the misery" which famine 
and rapine can inflict. It would no doubt have increased 
the hilarity of Caraffa, as he made his triumphant entty into 
Paris, could the idea have been suggested to his mind that 
the sentiments, or the welfare of the people throughout the 
great states now involved in his meshes, could have any 
possible bearing upon the question of peace or war. The 
world was, governed by other influences. The wiles of a 
cardinal — the arts of a concubine — the snipe-shooting of an 
ambassador — the speculations of a soldier of fortune — the 
ill-temper of a monk — the mutual venom of Italian^ houses 
— ^above all, the perpetual rivalry of the tivo great historical 
families who owned the greater part of Europe between them 
as their private property — such were the wheels on which 
rolled the destiny of Christendom. Compared to these, 
what were great moral and political ideas, the plans of states- 
men, the hopes of nations ? Time was soon to show. Mean- 
while, government continued to be administered exclusively 
for the benefit of the governors. ^leanwhile, a petty war for 
paltry motives was to precede the great spectacle which was 
to prove to Europe that principles and peoples still existed, 
and that a phlegmatic nation of merchants and manufacturer 
could defy the powers of the universe, and risk all their 
blood and treasure, generation after generation, in a sacred 
cause, f. 

It does not belong to my purpose to narrate the details o. 


‘ De Thoii, iii. 29, xni. 
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the campaign in Italy; neither is this war of politics and 
chicane of any great interest at the present day. To the 
military minds of their age, the scientific duel which now 
took place upon a large scale, between two such celebrated 
captains as the Dukes of Guise and Alva, was no doubt 
esteemed the most important of spectacles ; but the pro- 
gress of mankind in the art of slaughter has stripped so 
antiquated an exhibition of most of its interest, even in a 
technical point of view. Not much satisfaction could be 
derived from watching an old-fashioned game of war, in 
which the parties sat down before each other so tranquilly, 
and picked up piece after piece, castle after castle, city after 
city, with such scientific deliberation as to make it evident 
that, in the opinion of the commanders, war was the only 
serious business to be done in the world ; that it was not 
to be done in a hurry, nor contrary to rule, and that when 
a general had a good job upon his hands he ought to know 
his profession much too thoroughly to hasten through it 
before he saw his way clear to another. From the point of 
time, at the close of the year 1556, when that well-trained 
but not very successful soldier, Strozzi, crossed the Alps, 
down to the autumn of the following year, when the Duke 
of Alva made his peace with the Pope, there was hardly a 
pitched battle, and scarcely an event of striking interest. 
Alva, as usual, brought his dilatory policy to bear upon his 
adversary with great effect. He had no intention, he 
observed to a friend, to stake the whole kingdom of Naples 
against a brocaded coat of the Duke of Guise.^ Moreover, 
he had been sent to the war, as Ruy Gomez informed the 
Venetian ambassador, “with a bridle in his mouth.”" Philip, 
sorely troubled in his mind at finding himself in so strange 
a position as this hostile attitude to the Church, had 
earnestly interrogated all the doctors and theologians with 
whom he habitually took counsel, whether this war with the 
Pope would not work a forfeiture of his title of the Most 
Catholic King.^ The Bishop of Arras and the favourite 

* De la Roca. Resultas deia Vida del Duque de Alba, p. 66. 

“ Et come mi disse il S. Ruy Gomez non si manchera a tal fine 

di usare supplicationi humili a S. Santita, mendandogli il Duca d’Alva 
colla correggia al collo per pacificarla .” — Badovaro MS. 

“ Michele. Relazione MS. 
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both disapproved of the war, and encouraged, with all their 
influence, the pacific inclinations of the monarch,’ The 
doctors were, to be sure, of opinion that Philip, ha-vnng acted 
in Italy only in self-defence, and for the protection of his 
states, ought not to be anxious as to his continued right 
to the title on which he valued himself so highly.- ' Never- 
theless, such ponderings and misgivings could not but have 
the effect of hampering the actions of Alva. That general 
chafed inwardly at what he considered his own contemptible 
position. At the same time, he enraged the Duke of Guise 
still more deeply by the forced calmness of his proceedings. 
Fortresses were reduced, towns taken, one after another, with 
the most provoking deliberation, while his distracted adver- 
sary in vain strove to defy, or to delude him, into trying the 
chances of a stricken field.® The battle of Saint Quentin, 
the narrative of which belongs to our subject, and will soon 
occupy our attention, at last decided the Italian operations, 
Egmont’s brilliant triumph in Picardy rendered a victor}’ in 
Italy superfluous, and placed in Alva’s hand the power of 
commanding the issue of his own campaign.'* The Duke of 
Guise was recalled to defend the French frontier, which the 
bravery of the Flemish hero had imperilled, and the Pope 
was left to make the best peace which he could. All was 
now prosperous and smiling, and the campaign closed with 
a highly original and entertaining exhibition. The pontiff’s 
puerile ambition, sustained by the intrigues of his nephew, 
had involved the French monarch in a war which vus con- 
trary to his interests and inclination. Paul now found his 
ally too sorely beset to afford him that protection upon 
which he had relied, when he commenced, in his dotage, his 
career as a warrior. He was, therefore, only desirous of 
deserting his filend, and of relieidng himself from his 
uncomfortable predicament, bj' making a treaty with his 
Catholic hlajesty upon the best terms which lie could 
obtain. The King of France, who had gone to war only 

^ Badovaro MS. — “ Non fu d’opinione che si comincia !a gucna 

co) pontcfice,” etc., etc. *’ . . . 

Compare .Suri.ino MS. — “ Non fu inaid’opinionc che si movcs'C 

la gucrra con il papa per non incttcr in pericolo !c cosc d’ltali.i,” etc. 

“ Michele MS. 
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for the sake ef liis Holiness, was to be left to fight his 
own haiilcs, while the Pope was to make his peace with all 
the world, 'i’iu- result was a desirable one for J’hilip. Alva 
was .accordiitgly insirueted to .afford the holy father a de- 
corous and apjiropriaie opportunity for carrying out his 
'dshes. The vic.torious general w.as apprised that his master 
desired no fuiii from his commanding attitude in Italy and 
the victor}- of .Saint (^)uentin, save a full pardon from the 
Pope for maintaining even a defensive war .against him.* 
An amic.ible siege of Rome was accordingly commenced, in 
the course of which an assault or “ camiciata ” on the holy 
city \v.is arranged for the night of the 26th August, 1557. 
The pontiff agreed to be taken by surprise, while Alv.a, 
through rrhnt was to .appear only a superabundance of his 
habitual discretion, was to dr.aw off his troops at the very 
paoiuent wheti the victorious .assault was to be made.** The 
imminent danger to the holy city and to his own sacred 
person thus furnishing the pontiff with an excuse for ab.an- 
doning his own cause, as well as that of his ally, the Duke 
of Alva was .allowed, in the name of his master and himself, 
^0 nwke submission to the Church and his peace with 
Rome.^ The Spanish general, with secret indignation and 
disgust, v,-.as compelled to humour the vanity of a peevish 
hut imperious old man. Negotiations were commenced, 
so sic ilfully had the Duke played his game during the 
spring add summer, that when he was admitted to kiss the 
Pppe's toe, he was able to bring a hundred Italian towns in 
his hand, as a peace-offering to his Holiness.* These he 
"ow restored, with apparent humility and inward curses, 
the condition that the fortifications should be razed, 
and the French alliance absolutely renounced. Thus did 
die fanaticism of Philip reverse the relative position of him- 
and his antagonist. Thus was the vanquished pontiff 
allowed almost to dictate terms to the victorious general, 
"^'he King who could thus humble himself to a dotard, 
"hile he made himself the scourge of his subjects, deserved 


* Pe la Roca. Resultas, etc.* p. 68. 
he Thou, iii. 127-129, xviii. Cabrera, lib. iv. c. xi. 166-168. 
^mpare Llorente, Hist. Critique de I’lnquisit., ii. 179-183; De la. 
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that the bull of excommunication which had been prepared 
siiould be fulminated. He, at least, U’as capable of feeling 
the scathing effects of such anathemas. 

The Duke of Guise, having been dismissed with the pon- 
tiff’s assurance that he had done little for the interests of his 
sovereign, less for the protection of the Church, and least of 
all for his own reputation, set forth with all speed for Cinta 
Vecchia, to do what he could upon the Flemish frontier to 
atone for his inglorious campaign in Italy. The treaty 
between the Pope and the Duke of Alva was signed * on the 
14th September (1557), and the Spanish general retired for 
the winter to Milan. Cardinal Caraffa was removed from 
the French court to that of Madrid, there to,, spin new 
schemes for the embroilment .of nations and the advance- 
ment of his own family. Very little glory was gained by any 
of the combatants in this campaign. Neither .Spain, France, 
nor Paul IV. came out of the Italian contest in better con- 
dition than that in which they entered upon it;^ In fact 
each of them was a loser. France had made an inglorious 
retreat, the Pope a ludicrous capitulation, and the only vic- 
torious party, the King of Spain, had, during thej summer, 
conceded to Cosmo de Medici the sovereignty o|f Sienna. 
Had Venice shown more cordiality towards Philip, •'^nd 
more disposition to sustain his policy, it is probable that the 
Republic would have secured the prize which thus fell to the 
share of Cosmo.* That astute and unprincipled potentate, 
who could throw his net so well in troubled water,' had suc- 
cessfully duped all p.artics — Spain, France, and Rome. 1 ho 
man who had not only not participated in the contest, but 
who had kept all parties and all warfare awny^ from his 
borders, was the only individual in It.ily who gained terri- 
torial advantage from the war. 

To avoid interrupting the continuity of the n.arrative, the 
Spanish campaign lias been briefly sketched until the autumn 
of 1557, at which period the treaty between tlio Pope and 
Philip was concluded. It is now necessarj' to go back to 
the close of the preceding year. ,, 

Simultaneously with the descent of the French troops 
upon Italy, hostilities had broken out upon the Flemish 


’ Dc Tliou, iii. I sS. 
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border. The pains of the Emperor in covering the smoulder- 
ing embers of national animosities so precipitately, and with 
a view rather to scenic effect than to a deliberate and well- 
considered result, were thus set at nought, and within a year 
from the day of his abdication, hostilities were re-opened 
from the Tiber to the German Ocean. The blame of first 
violating the truce of Vaucelles was laid by each party upon 
the other with equal justice, for there can be but little doubt 
that the reproach justly belonged to both. Both had been 
equally faithless in their professions of amity. Both were 
equally responsible for the scenes of war, plunder, and 
misery, which again were desolating the fairest regions of 
Christendom. 

At the time when the French court had resolved to con- 
cede to the wishes of the Caraffa family. Admiral Coligny, 
who had been appointed governor of Picardy, had received 
orders to make a foray upon the frontier of Flanders. Be- 
fore the formal annunciation of hostilities, it was thought 
desirable to reap all the advantage possible from the perfidy 
which had been resolved upon. 

It happened that a certain banker of Lucca, an ancient 
gambler and debauchee, whom evil courses had reduced 
from affluence to penury, had taken up his abode upon a 
hill overlooking the city of Douay. Here he had built him- 
self a hermit’s cell. Clad in sackcloth, with a rosary at his 
waist, he was accustomed to beg his bread from door to 
door. His garb was all, however, which he possessed of 
sanctity, and he had passed his time in contemplating the 
weak points in the defences of the city with much more 
minuteness than those in his own heart. Upon the breaking 
out of hostilities in Italy, the instincts of his old profession 
had suggested to him that a good speculation might be made 
in Flanders, by turning to account as a spy the observations 
which he had made in his character of a hermit.* He 
sought an interview with Coligny, and laid his propositions 
before him. The noble Admiral hesitated, for his senti- 
ments were more elevateci than those of many of his con- 
temporaries. He had, moreover, himself negotiated and 
signed the truce with Spain, and he shrank from violating it 

* De Thou, iii. 78, liv. xviii, P. C. Hoofd, Nederl. Historien 
(Amsterdam, 1642), i. 7. 
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with his own hand, before a declaration of war. Still he 
was aware that a French army was on its way to attack the 
Spaniards in Italy; he was under instructions to take the 
earliest advantage which his position upon the frontier might 
offer him ; he knew that both theory and practice authorized 
a general, in that age, to break his fast, even in time of 
truce, if a tempting morsel should present itself;* and, 
above all, he thoroughly understood the character of his 
nearest antagonist, the new governor of the Netherlands, 
Philibert of Savoy, whom he knew to be the most un- 
scrupulous chieftain in Europe. These considerations de- 
cided him to take advantage of the hermit banker’s com- 
munication. 

A day was accordingly fixed, at which, under the guidance 
of this newly-acquired ally, a surprise should be attempted 
by the French forces, and the unsuspecting city of Douay 
given over to the pillage of a brutal soldiery. The time 
appointed was the night of Epiphany, upon occasion of 
which festival, it was thought that the inhabitants, overcome 
with sleep and wassail, might be easily overpowered. (6th 
January, 1557.) The plot Avas a good plot, but the Admiral 
of France was destined to be foiled by an old woman. This 
person, apparently the only creature awake in the town, 
perceived the danger, ran shrieking through the streets, 
alarmed the citizens while it was yet time, and thus pre- 
vented the attack.' Coligny, disappointed in his plan, re- 
compensed his soldiers by a sudden onslaught upon Lens in 
Arthois, 'which he sacked and then levelled with the ground. 
Such ^Yas the wretched condition of frontier cities, standing, 
even in time of peace, wdth the ground undermined beneath 
them, and existing ever)' moment, as it were, upon the brink 
of explosion.® 

Hostilities having been thus commenced, the French 
government was in some embarrassment. The Duke_ of 
Guise, ivith the most available forces of the kingdom, having 
crossed the Alps, it became necessary forthwith to collect 
another army. The place of rendezvous appointed was 
Pierrepoint, where an army of eighteen thousand infantr)' 

* Brantomc ; art. Due tic Savoie. ^ 

* Dc TJiou. Hoofd, ithi sup. J Ibid. Ihd. 
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and five thousand horse were assembled early in the spring.^ 
In the meantime, Philip finding the war fairly afoot, had 
crossed to England for the purpose (exactly in contravention 
of all his marriage stipulations) of cajoling his wife and 
browbeating her ministers into a participation in his war 
with France. This was easily accomplished. The English 
nation found themselves accordingly engaged in a contest 
with which they had no concern, which, as the event proved, 
was very much against their interests, and in w^hich the 
moving cause for their entanglement was the devotion of a 
weak, bad, ferocious woman for a husband who hated her. 
A herald sent from England arrived in France, disguised, 
and was presented to King Henry at Rheims. Here, drop- 
ping on one knee, he recited a list of complaints against his 
Majesty, on behalf of the English Queen, all of them fabri- 
cated or exaggerated for the occasion, and none of them 
furnishing even a decorous pretext for the war which was 
now formally declared.^ The French monarch expressed 
his regret and surprise that the firm and amicable relations 
secured by treaty between the two countries should thus, 
without sufficient cause, be violated. In accepting the wager 
of warfare forced upon him, he bade the herald, Norris, 
inform his mistress that her messenger was treated with 
courtesy only because he represented a lady, and that, had 
he come from a king, the language ■with which he would 
have been greeted would have befitted the perfidy mani- 
fested on the occasion. God would punish this shameless 
violation of faith, and this wanton interruption to the friend- 
ship of two great nations. With this the herald was dis- 
missed from the royal presence, but treated with great 
distinction, conducted to the hotel of the English ambas- 
sador, and presented, on the part of the French sovereign, 
with a chain of gold.® 

Philip had despatched Ruy Gomez to Spain for the pur- 
pose of providing ways and means, while he was himself 
occupied with the same task in England.'* He stayed there 
three months. During this time, he “did more,” says a 

* De Thou, iii. 148, Uv. xviii. 

® Hoofd, I, 7. De Thou, iii. 144. 

® De Thou. Hoofd, step. 

* Documentos Ineditos para la Hist, de Espana, ix. 487. 
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Spanish contemporary, “ than any one could have believed 
possible with that proud and indomitable nation. He caused 
them to declare war against France with fire and sword, by 
sea and land,” ‘ Hostilities having been thus chivalrously 
and formally established, the Queen sent an army of eight 
thousand men, cavalry, infantry, and pioneers, who, “all 
clad in blue uniform,”" commanded by Lords Pembroke and 
Clinton, with the three sons of the Earl of Northumberland, 
and officered by many other scions of England’s aristocrac)’, 
disembarked at Calais, and shortly afterwards joined the 
camp before Saint Quentin.® 

Philip meantime had left England, and with more bustle 
and activity than was usual with him, had given directions 
for organizing at once a considerable army. It was composed 
mainly of troops belonging to the Netherlands, with the 
addition of some German auxiliaries. Thirty-five thousand 
foot and twelve thousand horse had, by the middle of July, 
advanced through the province of Namur, and were a.ssem- 
bled at Givet under the Duke of Savoy, v'ho, as Governor- 
General of the Netherlands, held the chief command.^ All 
the most eminent grandees of the provinces, Orange, Aer.s- 
chot, Berlaymont, Meghem, Brederode, were present with 
the troops, but the life and soul of the army, upon this 
memorable occasion, was the Count of Egmont. 

Lamoral, Count of Egmont, Prince of Gavere, was now 
in the thirty-sixth year of his age,^ in the very noon of that 
brilliant life which was destined to be so soon and so fatally 
overshadowed. Not one of the dark clouds, which were m 
the future to accumulate around him, had yet rolled above 
his horizon. Young, noble, wealthy, handsome, valiant, he 
saw no threatening phantom in the future, and caught eagerly 
at the golden opportunity, which the present placed within 
his grasp, of winning fresh laurels on a wider and more fruit- 
ful field than any in which he had hitherto been a reaper. 
The campaign about to take place was likely to be an im- 
posing, if not an important one, and could not fail to he 

* Documentos InecUtos parah HiM. ( 5 e Esp.ifi.i, ix. 4S". 
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attractive to a noble of so ardent and showy a character as 
Egmont. If there were no lofty principles or extensive in- 
terests to be contended for, as there certainly were not, there 
was yet much that ^Yas stately and exciting to the imagination 
in the ^Yarfare which had been so deliberately and pompously 
arranged. The contending armies, although of moderate 
size, were composed of pickled troops, and were commanded 
by the flower of Europe's chivalr)'. Kings, princes, and the 
most illustrious paladins of Christendom, \Yere arming for 
the great tournament, to which they had been summoned by 
herald and trumpet ; and the Batavian hero, without a crown 
or even a countr)’,.but \vith as lofty a lineage as many anointed 
sovereigns could boast, was ambitious to distinguish himself 
in the proud array. 

Upon the north-western edge of the narrow peninsula of 
North Holland, w'ashed by the stormy \Yaters of the German 
Ocean, were the ancient castle, town, and lordship, whence 
Egmont derived his family name, and the title by which he 
was most familiarly knotvn. He wms supposed to trace his 
descent, through a line of chivalrous champions and crusa- 
ders, up to the pagan kings of the most ancient of existing 
Teutonic races. The eighth century names of the Frisian 
Radbold and Adgild ' among his ancestors W'ere thought to 
denote the antiquity of a house w'hose lustre had been in- 
creased in later times by the splendour of its alliances. His 
father, united to Fran9oise de Luxemburg, Princess of Gavere, 
had acquired by this marriage, and transmitted to his pos- 
terity, many of the proudest titles and richest estates of 
Flanders. Of the three children who survived him, the only 
daughter was afterwards united to the Count of Vaudemont, 
and became mother of Louise de Vaudemont, queen of 
the French monarch, Henry the Third. Of his two sons, 
Charles, the elder, had died young and unmarried, leaving 
all the estates and titles of the family to his brother. Lamoral, 
born in 1522, w'as in early youth a page of the Emperor. 
IVhen old enough to bear arms he demanded and obtained 
permission to follow the career of his adventurous sovereign. 
He served his apprenticeship as a soldier in the stormy 
expedition to Barbarj', where, in his nineteenth year, he 

* Levensb. beroemd. Nederl. Man. v. 1. 
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commanded a troop ot light horse, and distinguished hint* 
self under the Emperors eye for his courage and devotion, 
doing the duty not only of a gallant commander, but of 
a hardy soldierd Returning, unscathed by the vrtir, flood, 
or tempest of that memorable enterprise,* he reached his 
countiy' by the way of Corsica, Genoa, and Lorraine, 
and Awas three years aftertvards united (in the ye,ar 1545) 
to Sabina of Ba^•a^ia, sister of Frederic. Elector Palatine. 
The nuptials had takai place at Spiers, and few ropl 
weddings could have been more brilliant. The Empen>r, 
his brother Ferdiirand, King of the Romans, with the .-Vrch* 
duke Maximilian, all the imperial electors, and a concourse 
of the principal nobles of the empire, were present on the 
occasion. 

In the following year, Charles invested him with the order 
of the Fleece at a chapter held at Utrecht. In 1553, he had 
been at the Emperor's side during the unlucky siege ol 
Meta ; in 1554 he h.ad been sait nf the he.ad of a splendai 
emlxxssy to England, to solicit for Philip the hand of Man* 
Tudor, and had witnessed the marriage in ll'inchcster 
Cathedral, tire same ye.ar. Although one branch of his 
house had, in past times, arrii'cd at the sovereignly of 
Gueldres, mid another had acquired the great cst.ates and 
titles of Buren, which had recently passed, by internrarriage 
with the heiress, into the possession of the Prince ot Orange, 


’ •' Tour nvoir cstc iiosiny tcute sa vie entre Ics annes, ce grart.! 
guetrier Charles !e Quint, n'estunt cage que «is segt ar.fou u;\ hue ans 
qusnd il ocunucnca son rreniier .'ipprentissuge an voy.rge dc Thun:'', 
couduisant unc comixiigiiie de ca\T.i!leric legere cis il nt 1 '■"'ncc nan 
seuleineni de capitaina snais aass\' dc tres hauiv soldal." — D-' 1 .'**'^'^ 

\Vc shall often have occasion to cite this nianuscsipt in the ' • 

this vohnuc. It is reniurkalge that so vaSuablc and interesting a tn’g- 
menl of conienqvre.neous hislcrj- should have rernained v.npuhhdt.f:- 
Its autl.v>r, PontU' Pav'en, Seigneur des Essart<, was of the nnyl • 
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yel the Prince of C»nvorc, Count of Eginont, was tlie chief of 
a race which yielded to nojic of the great Patavian or 
Flemish families in antiquity, wealth, or jiower. I’orsonally, 
he was distinguished for his hravery, and although he was not 
yet the idol of the camp, which he was destined to become, 
nor h.id yet commanded in chief on .any important occasion, 
he wais accounted one of the five principal generals in the 
Spanish service.' Pager for genenii admiration, he was at 
the .same time haughty and presumptuous. attemi)ting to 
combine the characters of an arrogant magnate and a popul.ar 
chieftain, 'rerrible and sudden in his wrath, he was yet of 
inordinate vanity, and was ea.sily led by those who under- 
stood his wcakne.ss. Witii a limited education, and a slender 
capacity for .all affairs * except those relating to the camp, he 
w.a.s dc.stined to be as vacillating and incompetent a states- 
man, as he was [prompt and fortunately audacious in the 
field. A splendid soldier, his evil stars had destined him to 
tre,ad, as a ])olitician, a dark and dangerous path, in which 
not even genius, caution, and integrity could ensure success, 
hut in which ra.shne.ss alternating with hesitation, and 
credulity with violence, could not fail to bring ruin. Such 
v.-as Count Egmont, .as he took his place at the head of the 
King’s cav.alry in the summer of 1557- 

The early o])cration5 of the Duke of Savoy were at first 
intended to deceive the enemy. The army, after advancing 
as far into Picardy as the town of Verx'ins, which they burned 
and pillaged, made a demonstration with their whole force 
upon the city of Guise. This, however, was but a feint, by 
which attention was directed and forces drawn off from 
Saint Quentin, which was to be the real point oi attack. In 
the meantime, the Constable of France, hlontmorency, 
arrived upon the 28th July (iS 57 ), to take command of 
the French troops. He was accompanied by the Mardch.al 
de Saint Andre and by Admir.ol Coligny. The most illus- 
trious names of France, whether for station or valour, were 
in the officers’ list of this select army. Nevers and Mont- 
pensier, Enghien and Condd, Vendome and Ilochefouc.auld, 
were already there, and no\>^ the Constable and the Admiral 

* Suriano JiIS. 

■ “ Peu verse aux lettres, grossier et ignorant en matiire d’estat, 

police cinle,” etc . — Pontus Payen MS. 
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came_ to add the strength of their experience and lofty re- 
putation to sustain the courage of the troops. The French 
were at Pierreppint, a post between Champagne and Picardy, 
and in its neighbouriiood. The Spanish army \ras at 
Vervins, and threatening Guise, It had been the opinion 
in France that the enemy’s intention was to invade Cham- 
pagne, and the Due de Nevers, governor of that province, 
had made a disposition of his forces suitable for such a 
contingency. It was the conviction of Montmorency, how- 
ever, that Picardy was to be the quarter really attacked,* 
and that Saint Quentin, which was the most important point 
at which the enemy’s progress, by that route, towards Paris 
could be arrested, was in imminent danger. 'I'hc Con- 
stable’s opinion was soon confirmed by advices received by 
Coligny. The enemy’s army, he was informed, after re- 
maining three da3'S before Guise, had withdrawn from 
that point, and had invested Saint Quentin with theit 
whole force. 

This wealthy and prosperous city stood upon an elevation 
rising from the river Somme. It was surrounded by vciy 
extensive suburbs, ornamented with orchards and gardens, 
and including Avithin their limits large tracts of a highly 
cultivated soil.“ Three sides of the place were co\’ered by 
a hake, thirty yards in width, A’ery deep at some points, in 
others rather resembling a morass, and extending on the 
Flemish side a half mile beyond the citj’.^ The inhabitants 
Avere thriving and industrious; many of the manufacturers 
and merchants Avere very rich, for it Avas a place of much 
traffic and commercial importance.^ . ^ 

Teligny Avas in the city Avith a detachment of the Dauphin s 
regiment; Captain Brueuil Avas commandant of tlic tOAvn. 
Both informed Coligny of the imminent peril in Avhich they 

’ De Thou, iii. 149, .\i.v. ^ , 

* “Bat.nllrt de San Quintin. Copiada dc un codice MS. dc la 
del Escorial.” — Devumerttos hteditos, 4^. 

The nianu'icript thus published in the Madrid collection of docunicn!' 
is by an anonymous wrilcr, but one Avhowas present at the .siege, rrn'c’i 
he h.AS well dc.scribed, Ilis sketch is, however, entitled ys above, 

Battle of St. (Quentin, ” and its most remarkable feature y, that he dof^ 
not once mention the name of Kgmont as connected with th.at action- 
Certainly national rivalrj' could no further go. 

® Documentos ineditos, 491, 492. * //'/./. 
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stood. They rcpro.'Jentcd t!ic urgent Jiccos.sily of Immediate 
roinforcoment.s both of men and supplic.s. 'J'he city, a.s 
the Admiral welt knew, was in no condition to stand a siege 
by such an antiy, and dire wore the consequences if so im- 
portant a place should fall. It was still practicable, they 
wrote, to introduce succour, but every day dimini.shed the 
possibility of affording effectual relief. Coligny was not 
the matt to let the grass grow under his feet, after such an 
appe.al in behalf of the princiital jtl.ace in his government. 
The safety of I'mnce was dependent upon that of Saint 
Quentin, 'rite bulwark overlltrown, Paris was within the 
next stride of an adventurous enemy. The Admiral in- 
stantly Set out, upon the and of August, with strong re- 
inforcements. It was too late. 'I'he Engli.sh auxiliarie.s, 
under Lords Pembroke, Clinton, and Grey, had, in the 
meantime, effected their junction with the Duke of Savoy, 
and appeared in the camp before St. Quentin. 'I'he route, 
by which it had been lioped that the much-needed succour 
could be introduced, was thus occupied and rendered im- 
practicable. 'I’he Admiral, however, in consequence of the 
urgent nature of the letters received from Brucuil and 
Teligny, had outstripped, in his anxiety, the movements of 
his troops, and had flown before his army. He now shut 
himself up in the city,' determined to affect its deliverance 
by means of his skill and experience, or, at least, to share 
its fate. 

A few days were passed in making ineffectual sorties, 
ordered by Coligny for the sake of reconnoitring tlic countr)’, 
and of discovering the most practicable means of introducing 
supplies. The Constable, meantime, who had advanced 
with his army to La F'ere, was not idle. He kept up daily 
communications with the beleaguered Admiral, and was 
determined, if possible, to relieve the city. 'Phere was, how- 
ever, a constant succession of disappointments. Moreover, 
the brave but indiscreet Teligny, who commanded during a 
temporarj' illness of the Admiral, saw fit, against express 
orders, to make an imprudent sortie. He paid the penalty 
of his rashness with his^life. Meantime the garrison was 
daily growing weaker. Coligny sent out of the city all useless 


' De Thou, iii. 251, xix. Hoofcl, i. 8. 
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consumers, quartered all the vromen in the cathedral and 
otlrer churches, where they were locked in, lest their terror 
should weaken the courage of the garrison : 
and did all in_ his power to strengthen the defences of the 
citj, and sustain the resolution of the inhabitants. Affairs 
tt ere growing desperate. It seemed plain that the important 
city must soon fall, and with it most probably Paris. One 
ot the suburbs was alread}’ in the hands of the enemv. At 
last Coligny discovered a route by which he believed it to 
be still possible to introduce reinforcements. He communi- 
cated the results of his obserawtions to the Constable, Upon 
one side of the cit\' the lake, or morass, was traversed by a 
few difficult and narrow pathways, mostly under water, and 
by a running stream which could only be p.issed in boats. 

1 ho Constable, in consequence of this information received 
from Coligny, set out from La Fbre upon the Sth of August, 
\vith four thousand infantry' and two thousand horse. Halt- 
ing his troops at the village of Essigny, he adwmeed in person 
to the edge of the morass, in order to reconnoitre the ground 
and prep,are his plans. The result was a detennination to 
attempt the introduction of men and supplies into the town 
by the mode suggested. Le,aving his troops drawn up in 
battle array, he returned to La Fbre for the remainder of his 
anny. and to complete his preparations.’ Coligny in the 
meantime was to proHde boats for crossing the stre,am. 

L pon the r oth ,\ugust, which was the festitnl of St Laurence, 
the Constable adi'anced with four pieces of heaty ardllerv-. 
tour culverines, and four lighter pieces, and arrived at nine 
o clock in the moming near the Faubourg dTsle, which was 
alreadv in possession of the Sp.inish troops. The whole 
army ot the Constable consisted of twelve thousand German, 
with fitteen comjwnies of Frenclr infantry : making in all 
si.vteen thousand foot, with five thousand cav.air}' in 
addition. The Duke of Savoy’s army Lay upon the same 
side ot the town, rx-idely e.\tendod .and stretching beyond the 
river and^ the morass. Montmorency's projcitt w.as to he 
executed in full view of the enemy. Fourteen comnanits of 
Sp.ani,ards were stationed in the fa\;bourg. Two conijvmie.s 
had been pushed forward ns far as a w.ntcr-milJ. which Lay in 
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the pathway of the advancing Constable. These soldiers 
stood their ground for a moment, but soon retreated, while 
a c.annonade w.as suddenly opened by the French upon the 
quarters of the Duke of Savoy. The Duke's tent was torn 
to pieces, and he had barely time to hurr)' on his cuirass, 
and to take refuge with Count Egmont.' The Constable, 
hastening to turn this temporarj’ advantage to account at 
once, commenced the transportation of his troops across the 
morass. The enterprise was, however, not destined to be 
fortunate. The number of boats which had been pro\'ided 
was very inadequate ; moreover they were very small, and 
each as it left the shore was consequently so crowded with 
soldiers that it was in danger of being swamped. Several 
Avere overturned, and the men perished. It Avas found also 
that the opposite bank Avas steep and dangerous. Many 
AA'ho had crossed the riA'er Avere unable to effect a landing, 
Avhile those Avho escaped droAA-ning in the Avater, lost their 
AA'ay in the dcA'ious and impracticable paths, or perished 
miserably in the treacherous quagmires. Very fcAv effected 
their entrance into the toAA’n, but among them AA'as Andelot, 
brother of Coligny, Avith fu’e hundred folloAA'ers. Meantime, 
a council of officers AA-as held in Egmont’s tent. Opinions ^ 
AA'ere undecided as to the course to be pursued under the 
circum.stances. Should an engagement be risked, or should 
the Constable, AA-ho had but indifferently accomplished his 
project and had introduced but an insignificant number of 
troops into the city, be alloAA'ed to AA-ithdraAv Avith the rest of 
his army ? The fiery A’ehemence of Egmont carried all before 
it.* Here aa'us an opportunity to measure arms at advantage 
AA’ith the great captain of the age. To relinquish the prize, 
AA'hich the fortune of Avar had noAV placed Avithin reach of 
their valour, AA’as a thought not to be entertained. Here AA’as 
the great Constable Montmorency, attended by princes of 
the royal blood, the proudest of the nobility, the very croAvn 
and floAver of the chivalry of France, and folloAA'ed by an 
army of her bravest troops. On a desperate venture he had 
placed himself Avithin their grasp. Should he go thence alive 
and unmolested? The ffioral effect of destroying such an 
army Avould be greater than if it Avere tAvice its actual strength. 

’ Hoofd, i. 8. Meteren, i. 18. De Thou, iii. I 57 « 
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It would be dealing a blow at the very heart of Prance, from 
which she could not recover. \Vas the opporUinitv to be 
resigned, without a struggle, of laying at the feet of Philip, in 
this his first campaign since his accession to his father’s 
realms, a prize worthy of the proudest hour of the Emperor’s 
reign ? The eloquence of the impetuous Batavian was irre- 
sistible, and it was determined to cut off the Constable’s 
retreat.' 

Three miles from the Faubourg d’lsle, to uhich that 
general had now advanced, was a narrow pass or defile, 
between steep and closely-hanging hills. Wliile adi-ancing 
through this ravine in the morning, the Constable had 
observed that the enemy might have it in their power to 
intercept his return at that point. He had therefore left 
the Rhinegrave, with his company of mounted carabineers, 
to guard the passage. Being ready to commence his retreat, 
he now sent forward the Due de Nevers, with four com- 
panies of cai-alry, to strengthen that important jwsiiion, 
w'nich he feared might be inadequately guarded. 'Phe act 
of caution came too late. This was the fatal point which 
the quick' glance of Egmont had at once detected. As 
Nevers reached the spot, two thousand of the enemy s 
cavalry rode through and occupied the narrow [lassage. 
Inflamed by mortification and dosp.air, Nevers would liave 
at once charged those troops, although outmimhering his 
own by nearh' four to one. His officers restrained him 
with difficulty, recalling to his memory the peremptory orders 
wliich he liad received from the Constable to guard the pas- 
sage, but on no account to liaznrd an engagement, until sus- 
tained by the body of the army. It was a case in whiih 
rashness would have been the best discretion. I'he headlong 
charge which the Duke liacl been about to make, might 
possilily have cleared the path and have o.xtricatcd the ,irmy, 
provided the Constable had followed up the movement by a 
rapid advance upon bis part. As it was. the pas'^.age uas 
soon blocked up by freshly-adwancing bodies of .Sjwnish .and 
Plcmi.sh cavalry, wliile Nevers slowly and rehiclaiUly (ell luck 
upon the I’rince of Condex who w;,v stationed with the light 
horse at the mill where the first skirmish had taken place. 


’ IIooM. Mctercji, ith' s:i/. 
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They were soon joined by the Constable, with the main body 
of tlie army. Tlie whole French force now commenced its 
retrograde movement. It was, however, but too evident 
that they were enveloped. As they approached the fatal 
pass through which laj’ their only road to La Ftre, and which 
was now in complete possession of the enemy, the signal of 
assault was given by Count Egmonl. That general himself, 
at the head of two thou.sand light horse, led the charge upon 
the left flank. The other side was assaulted by the Dukes 
Eric and Henry of Brunswick, each witli a thousand heavy 
dragoons, sustained by Count Horn, at the head of a regi- 
ment of mounted gendarmerie. ^Iansfeld, Halain, Hoog- 
straaten, and Vilain, at the same time made a furious attack 
upon the front. Tlie French cavalry wavered with the shock 
so vigorously given. The camp followcr.s, sutlers, and pedlars, 
panic-struck, at once fled helter-skelter, and in their preci- 
pitate retreat, carried confusion and dismay throughout all 
the ranks of the army. The rout was sudden and total. The 
onset and the Hctory were simultaneous. Nevers, riding 
through a hollow with some companies of cavalry, in the 
hope of making a detour and presenting a new front to the 
enemy, was overwhelmed at once by the retreating French 
and their furious pursuers. The day was lost, retreat hardly 
possible, yet, by a daring and desperate effort, the Duke, 
accompanied by a handful of followers, cut his way through 
the enemy and effected his escape. I’he cavalry had been 
broken at the first onset and nearly destroyed. A portion of 
the infantry still held firm, and attempted to continue their re- 
treat. Some pieces of artiller}’, however, now opened upon 
them, and before they reached Essigny, the whole army was 
completely annihilated. The defeat was absolute. Half the 
French troops actually engaged in the enterprise, lost their 
lives upon the field. The remainder of the army was cap- 
tured or utterly disorganized. When Nevers reviewed, at 
' Laon, the wreck of the Constable’s whole force, he found 
i some thirteen hundred French and three hundred German 
I cavalr)', with four companies of French infantry remaining 
;■ out of fifteen, and four thousand German foot remaining of 
i twelve thousand. Of twenty-one or twenty-two thousand 
remarkably fine and well-appointed troops, all but six thou- 
sand had been killed or made prisoners within an hour. 
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The Constable himself, with a wound in the groin, was a 
captive. The Duke of Enghien, after beha^^ng with bril* 
liant valour, and many times rallying the troops, was shot 
through the body, and brought into the enemy’s camp only 
to expire. The Due de Montpensier, the Marsha! de Saint 
Andre, the Due de Longueville, Prince Ludovic of Mantu-i, 
the Baron Gorton, la Roche du Mayne, the Rhinegrave, the 
Counts de Rochefoucauld, d’Aubigni, de Rochefort, all 
were taken. The Due de Nevers, the Prince of Cond(f, 
with a few others, escaped ; although so absolute was the 
conviction that such an escape was impossible, that it was 
not believed by the victorious army. When Nevers sent a 
trumpet, after the battle, to the Duke of Savoy, for the pur- 
pose of negotiating concerning the prisoners, the trumpeter 
w'as pronounced an impostor, and the Duke’s letter^ a 
forgery ; nor was it till after the whole field had been dili- 
gently searched for his dead body without success, that 
Nevers could persuade the conquerors that he was still in 
existence.’ 

Of Philip’s army but fifty lost their lives,’ Lewis of 
Brederode was smothered in his armour ; and the two Counts 
Spiegelberg and Count Waldeck were also killed; besides 
these, no officer of distinction fell. All the French standards 
and all their artillery but two pieces were taken, and placed 
before the King, who the next day came into the camp 
before Saint Quentin. The prisoners of distinction were 
likewise presented to him in long procession. Rarely had a 
monarch of Spain enjoyed a more signal triumph than tins 
which Philip now owed to the gallantry and promptness of 
Count Egmont.’ 

IPhile the King stood reviewing the spoils of \'ictoTy, a 
light horseman of Don Henrico Manrique’s regiment ap- 
proached, and presented him with a sword. “I am the 

' Dc Thou, iii. i6i. 162, .xix. 

^ Hoofd, 5 . 8, 9. Meteren, 5 . iS, Dc Thou, iii. iSJ-lCo- 
I. 16. The NetherJ.nml .iccoiints {generally give at icn«t four tho'j'‘.an'f 
killed of the French army. A contenij'iorary proclamation for .a thank'* 
giving issued by the government, fourteen d.ai's after the battle, sW**''* 
however, the numlacr of killed, wounded, and jirisoncrs, on the krcnen 
side, at forty-eight "comp.inies ” of infantry and five thou'and atvitW- 
— Van Wyn, Byvocgscls en Anmcrkingcn op NVngcnaar V.adcrl, Jit't* 
(Amst. 1792), Vi. 13.15. 
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man, may it please your Majesty,” said the trooper, “ who 
took the Constable ; here is his sword. May your Majesty 
be pleased to give me something to eat in my house." “ 1 
promise it,” replied Philip ; upon which the soldier kissed 
his Majesty’s hand and retired.* It was the custom univers- 
ally recognized in that day, that the king was the king’s 
captive, and the general the general’s, but that the man, 
whether soldier or officer, who took the commander-in-chief, 
was entitled to ten thousand ducats.- Upon this occasion 
the Constable was the prisoner of Philip, supposed to com- 
mand his own army in person. A certain Spanish Captain 
Valenzuela, however, disputed the soldier’s claim to the 
Constable’s sword. The trooper advanced at once to the 
Constable, who stood there with the rest of the illustrious 
prisoners. “ Your excellency is a Christian,” said he ; 
“ please to declare upon your conscience and the faith of a 
cavalier whether ’twas I that took you prisoner. It need not 
surprise your excellency that I am but a soldier, since with 
soldiers his Majesty must wage his wars.” “Certainly,” 
replied the Constable, “you took me and took my horse, 
and I gave you my sword. !My uwrd, however, I pledged 
to Captain Valenzuela.” It appearing, however, that the 
custom of Spain did not recognize a pledge given to anyone 
but the actual captor, it was arranged that the soldier should 
give two thousand of his ten thousand ducats to the captain. 
Thus the dispute ended.^ 

Such was the brilliant victor)' of Saint Quentin, worthy to 
be placed in the same list with the world-renowned combats 
of Cregy and Agincourt. The Flemish frontier was sa^’ed 
for the time from the misery which was now to be inflicted 
upon the French border. This was sufficient to cause the 
victory to be hailed as rapturously by the people as by the 
troops. From that day forth the name of the brave Hol- 
lander was like the sound of a trumpet to the army. “ Eg- 
mont and Saint Quentin ” rang through every mouth to the 
furthest extremity of Philip’s realms.'* A deadly blow was 
. • * 

Batalla de San Quintin. Docunientos Ineditos, i.\. 496. 

® “ Es cosa muy antiqua entre gente de guerra que el general es 

del general y el Rey del Rey : pero a quien le prende le dan 10,000 
ducados.” — Docuvientos Jueditos, ix. 496. 

® dbid. ix. 496, 497. ■* Hoofd, i. 9. 
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, struck to the very heart of France. The fruits of all the 
victories of Francis and Henr)' withered. The battle, with 
others which were to follow it, won by the same hand, were 
soon to compel the signature of one of the most disastrous 
treaties which had ever disgraced the historj’ of France. 

The fame and power of the Constable faded — his misfor- 
tunes and captivity fell like a blight upon the ancient glory 
of the house of Montmorency — his enemies destroyed his 
influence and his popularity.’ On the other hand, the exul- 
tation of Philip was as keen as his cold and stony nature 
would permit. The magnificent palace-convent of the 
Escorial, dedicated to the saint on whose festival the battle 
had been fought, and built in the shape of the gridiron on 
which that martyr had suffered, was soon afterwards erected 
in pious commemoration of the event.' Such was the cele- 
bration of the victory. The reward reserved for the victor 
was to be recorded on a later page of history. 

The coldness and caution, not to say the pusillanimity of 
Philip, prevented him from seizing the golden fruits of his 
triumph. Ferdinand Gonzaga wished the blow to be fol- 
lowed up by an immediate march upon Paris.* Such was 
also the feeling of all the distinguished soldiers of the age. 
It was unquestionably the opinion, and would have been the 
deed, of Charles, had he been on the field of Saint Quentin, 
crippled as he w'as, in the place of his son. He could not con- 
ceal his rage and mortification when he found that Paris h.ad 
not fallen, and is said to have refused to read the de.spatchc-s 
which recorded that the event had not been consummated. 
There was certainly little of the conqueror in Philip’.s nature; 
tiothing which would have led him to violate the safest pnn- 
ciples of strategy. He was not the man to follow up enthu- 
siastically the blow' Avhich had been struck ; Saint Quentin, 
still untaken, although defended by but eight hundred 
soldiers, could not be left behind him ; Nevers was still in 
his front, and although it was notoriou.s that he comm.andtd 
only the wreck of an army, yet a new one might be collected, 

* De Thou, iii. 160. " Hoofd, i. 9. * Pc TIkiii, iii. 

* Ur.mtutnc, i. ii. Hist, du Due d’.'VIlK’, i>. 140- The st.itcnncnt is 

however, not corroborated by the contern|x)r.Tfy tc'Icrs of Charles. . »t 
G.ich.ard, Rctraitc el Mort de Charles Quint, i. 160, — Compare 
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perhaps, in time to embarrass the triumphant march to 
Paris. Out of his superabundant discretion, accordingly, 
Philip refused to advance till Saint Quentin should be 
reduced.^ 

Although nearly driven to despair by the total overthrow 
of the French in the recent action, Coligny still held bravely 
out, being well aware that every day by which the siege 
could be protracted was of advantage to his country. Again 
he made fresh attempts to introduce men into the city. A 
fisherman showed him a submerged path, covered several 
feet deep with water, through which he succeeded in bring- 
ing one hundred and fifty unarmed and half-drowned soldiers 
into the place. His garrison consisted barely of eight 
hundred men, but the siege was still sustained, mainly by 
his courage and sagacity, and by the spirit of his brother 
Andelot. The company of cavalry, belonging to the 
Dauphin’s regiment, had behaved badly, and even with 
cowardice since the death of their commander Teligny. 
The citizens were naturally weary and impatient of the siege. 
Mining and countermining continued till the 21st August. 
A steady cannonade was then maintained until the 27 th. 
Upon that day, eleven breaches having been made in the 
walls, a simultaneous assault was ordered at four of them. 
The citizens were stationed upon the walls, the soldiers in 
■ the breaches. There was a short but sanguinary contest, 
the garrison resisting with uncommon bravery. Suddenly 
an entrance was effected through a tower which had been 
thought sufficiently strong, and which had been left un- 
guarded. Coligny, rushing to the spot, engaged the enemy 
almost single-handed. He was soon overpowered, being 
attended only by four men and a page, was made a prisoner 
by a soldier named Francisco Diaz, and conducted through 
one of the subterranean mines into the presence of the Duke 
of Savoy, from whom the captor received ten thousand 
ducats in exchange for the Admiral’s sword. The fighting 
still continued with great determination in the streets, the 
brave Andelot resisting to the last. He was, however, at 
last overpowered, and taken prisoner. Philip, who had, as 
usual, arrived in the trenches by noon, armed in complete 


^ De Thou, iii. 162. Hoofd, i. 9. 
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harness, with a page carrying his helmet, -was met by the 
intelligence that the city of Saint Quentin was his own.‘ 

_ To a horrible carnage succeeded a sack and a conflagra- 
tion still more horrible. In every house entered during the 
first day every human being was butchered. The sack lasted 
all that day and the whole of the following, till the night of 
the 28th. There was not a soldier who did not obtain an 
ample share of plunder, and some individuals succeeded in 
getting possession of two, three, and even twelve thousand 
ducats each.^ The women were not generally outraged, but 
they were stripped almost entirely naked, lest they should 
conceal treasure which belonged to their conquerors, and 
they were slashed in the face with knives, partly in sport, 
partly as a punishment for not giving up property which was 
not in their possession. The soldiers even cut off the arms 
of many among these wretched women, ^ and then turned 
them loose, maimed and naked, into the blazing streets ; for 
the town, on the 28th, was fired in a hundred places, and was 
now one general conflagration. The streets were already 
strewn with the corpses of the butchered garrison and 
citizens ; while the survivors were now burned in their houses. 
Human heads, limbs, and trunks were mingled among the 
bricks and rafters of the houses, which were falling on every 
side.^ The fire lasted day and night, without an attenipt 
being made to extinguish it ; while the soldiers dashed like 
devils through flame and smoke in search of booty. Be.ar- 
ing lighted torches they descended into everj' subterranean 
vault and receptacle, of which there were many in the town, 
and in every one of which they hoped to discover hidden 
treasure.* The work of killing, plundering, and burning 
lasted nearly three days and nights. The streets, mo.anwhilc, 

' De Thou, iii. 164-171. Iloofd, i. lo, Metcren, I, iS. Poru- 
mentos Inecliios, iv. 497-513. 
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were encumbered witli heaps of corpses, not a single one of 
which had been buried since the capture of the town. The 
remains of nearly all the able-bodied male population, dis- 
membered, gnawed by dogs,' or blackened by fire, polluted 
the midsummer air. The women, meantime, had been again 
driven into the cathedral, where they had housed during the 
siege, and where they now crouched together in trembling 
expectation of their fate.'' 

On the agth August, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
Philip issued an order that every woman, without an ex- 
ception, should be driven out of the city into the French 
territory."' Saint Quentin, which .seventy years before had 
been a Flemish town, was to be re-annexed, and not a single 
man, woman, or child who could spe.ak the French language, 
was to remain another hour in the place. The tongues of 
the men had been effectually silenced. The women, to the 
number of three thousand five hundred, were now compelled 
to leave the cathedral and the city.' Some were in a 
starving condition ; others had been desperately wounded ; 
all, as they passed through the ruinous streets of what had 
been their home, were compelled to tread upon the un- 
buried remains of their fathers, husbands, or brethren. To 
none of these miserable creatures remained a living pro- 
tector — hardly even a dead body which could be recognized; 
and thus the ghastly procession of more than three thousand 
women, many with gaping wounds in the face, many with 
their arms cut off and festering, of all ranks and ages, 
some numbering more than ninety years, bareheaded, with 
grey hairs streaming upon their shoulders ; others with 
nursing infants in their arms, escorted by a company of 
heavy-armed troopers, left for ever their native city. All 
made the dismal journey upon foot, save that carts were 
allowed to transport the children between the ages of two 
and six years.' The desolation and depopulation were 
now complete. “ I wandered through the place, gazing at 
all this,” says a Spanish soldier who was present, and kept a 

* “ Y en muchos faltabn* los pedazos que los cotnian Jos.perros 

de noche, y algunos olian mal,” etc. Documentos Ineditqs, ix. 516 . ,• ; 

® /fil'd. 519, _ => /fil'd, ^ /fiid. i 

' “ Cierto a los piadosos hacia demasiada lastirna yellas ir, verj 3 i 50 o 
mugeres. — Muchas dellas llevaban <ortados los firazos, y mueb’eS' y.u 
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diary of all which occurred, "and it seemed to me that it 
. was another destruction of Jerusalem. What most struck 
me was, to find not a single denizen of the town left, who 
ivas or who dared to call himself French. How vain and 
transitory, thought I, are the things of this world ! Six days 
ago Avhat riches were in the city, and now remains not one 
stone upon another.” ‘ 

The expulsion of the w'omen had been accomplished by 
the express command of Philip, who moreover had made 
no effort to stay the work of carnage, pillage, and conflagra- 
tion. The pious King had not forgotten, however, his duty 
to the saints. As soon as the fire had broken out, he had 
sent to the cathedral, whence he had caused the body of 
Saint Quentin to be removed, and placed in the royal tent.” 
Here an altar was arranged, upon one side of which was 
placed the coffin of that holy personage, and upon the other 
the head of the "glorious Saint Gregory” (whoever that 
glorious individual may have been in life), together with 
many other relics brought from the church.^ Within tire 
sacred enclosure many masses were said daily,'' while all this 
devil’s work was going on without. The saint who had 
been buried for centuries rvas comfortably housed and 
guarded by the monarch, while dogs were gnawing the 
carcases of the freshly-slain men of Saint Quentin, and 
troopers were driving into perpetual exile its desolate and 
mutilated women. 

The most distinguished captives upon this occiston were, 
of course, Coligny and his brother. Andelot was, however, 
fortunate enough to make his escape that night under the 
edge of the tent in which he was confined. Tire Admiral 
was taken to Antwerp. Here he lay for many weeks sick 
with a fever. Upon his recovery, having no better pastime, 
he fell to reading the Scriptures.’ The result was his con- 
version to Calvinism," and the world shudders yet at the fate 
in which that conversion involved him. 

ettchillados. — \ habi.n cnlre cIL-xs nnigercs dc mns de atitr!, sin 

(ofiat las castas de fuera, llenas de sahp'c. L.T! que d.aliati .n nwnisf 
ilev.iban siis cri.itums cn sus bnazos” etc., etc . — Pcatvstnifs Itudt!::, 
ix. 516. 
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S:\inl Quentin being thus reduced. Philip 'v.ns not more 
disposed to jmsh his fortune. 'I'he time was now wasted in 
the siege of several comp.aratively unimportant jil.aces, so 
that the fruits of Egmont’s valour were not yet allowed to 
ripen. Early in .?eptcmJ)or I.e Catclet was taken. On the 
1 2th of the same month the citadel of Ham yielded, after 
receiving two thousand shots from Philip’s artillcr)', while 
Nojon, Chanley, and some other places of le.‘'Ser importance, 
were burned to the ground. After all this smoke .and fire 
upon the frontier, productive of but slender consecpience.s, 
Philip disbanded his army and retired to Brussels. He 
reached th.at city on the 12th October. 'Plie Juiglish re- 
turned to their own country.* 'Phe camjraign rrf 1557 was 
closed without a material result, and the victory of Saint 
Quentin remained for a season barren. 

In the meantime the French were not idle. The army 
of the Constable had been destroyed, but the Duke de 
Guise, who had come post haste from Italy after hearing 
the news of Saint Quentin, was verj' willing to orgatrize 
another. He was buniing with impatience both to retrieve 
his own reputation, which had suffered some little damage 
by his recent Italian camiraign, and to profit by the captivity 
of his fallen riv.al the Constable. During the time occupied 
by the kanguid and dilatory proceedings of Philip in the 
autumn, the Duke had accordingly recruited in I'rance and 
Germany a considerable army. In January (1558) he was 
ready to take the field. It had been determined in the 
I'rench cabinet, however, not to attempt to win back the 
places which they had lost in Picardy, but to carry the war 
into the territory of the ally. It was fated that England 
should bear all the losses, and Philip appropriate all the 
gain and glory, which resulted from their united exertions. 
It was the war of the queen’s husband, with which the 
queen’s people had no concern, but in which the last 
trophies of the Black Prince were to be forfeited. On the 
1st January, 1558, the Due de Guise appeared before Calais. 
The Marshal Strozzi had pjjeviously made an expedition in 
disguise, to examine the place. The re.sult of his examin.i- 
tion was, that the garrison was weak, and that it relied too 

Hoofd, i. 10. De Thou, Hi. 171*174, xix. 
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much upon the citadel. After a tremendous cannonade, 
which lasted a week, and was heard in Antwerp, the cit)* 
was taken by assault.^ Calais had been originally won after 
a siege which had lasted a twelvemonth, had been held two 
hundred and ten years, and was now lost in seven days. 
Seven days more, and ten thousand discharges from thirty- 
five great guns sufficed for the reduction of Guines.' Thes 
the last vestige of English dominion, the last substantial 
pretext of the English sovereign, to wear the title and the 
lilies of France, was lost for ever. King Heniy* visited 
Calais, which after two centuries of estrangement had now 
become a French town again, appointed Paul de Thennes 
governor of the place, and then returned to Paris to celebrate 
soon afterwards the marriage of the Daupliin with the niece 
of the Guises, hlarj'. Queen of Scots.^ 

These events, together with the brief wdnter campaign of 
the Duke, which had raised for an instant the drooping 
head of France, w-ere destined before long to gi\'e a new face 
to affairs, while it secured the ascendancy of the Catholic 
party’ in the kingdom. Disastrous eclipse had come over the 
house of ^Montmorency and Coligny', while the star of Guise, 
brilliant with the conquest of Calais, now culminated to the 
zenith. 

It was at this period that the memorable interview 
between the two ecclesiastics, the Bishop of Arras and the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, took place at Peronne. 1‘rom thi.s 
central point commenced the weaving of that w'de-spread 
scheme, in which the fate of millions was to be involved 
The Duchess Christina de Lorraine, cou.sin of Philip, had 
accompanied him to Saint Quentin. Permission had been 
obtained by the Due de Guise and his brother, the Cardinal, 
to visit her at Peronne. The Duchess was accompanied by 
the Bishop of Arras, and the consequence was a full .'uul 
secret negotiation between the two priests.' It may be .-'Dp- 
posed that Philip’s short-lived military ardour had alrtridy 
exhausted itself. He had mistaken his vocation, and aire.icJy 
recognized the false position in^which lie was placed. H<- 

• Metwen, i. 19. De Thou, iii. 202-209, xk. Iloofi!, 1 . n. 
i. 16, 

’** Mctcrcn, DeThou, Ilcxiftl, Hor., 
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^Yas contending against the monarch in whom he might find 
the surest ally against the arch enemy of both kingdoms, and 
of the world. The French monarch held heresy iu horror, 
while, for himself, Philip had already decided upoh his life’s 
mission. 

The crafty Bishop was more than a match for the vain 
and ambitious Cardinal. That prelate was assured that 
Philip considered the captivity of Coligny and Montmorency 
a special dispensation of Providence, while the tutelar genius 
of France, notwithstanding the reverses sustained by that 
kingdom, was still preserved. The Cardinal and his brother, 
it was suggested, now held in their hands the destiny of the 
kingdom, and of Europe, The interests of both nations, of 
religion, and of humanity, made it imperative upon them to 
put an end to this unnatural war, in order that the two 
monarchs might unite hand and heart for the extirpation of 
heresy. Philip placed full reliance upon the wisdom and 
discretion of the Cardinal. It was necessary that these 
negotiations should for the present remain a profound secret ; 
but in the meantime a peace ought to be concluded with as 
little delay as possible— a result which, it was affirmed, was 
as heartily desired by Philip as it could be by Henry. The 
Bishop was soon aware of the impression which his artful 
suggestions had produced. The Cardinal, inspired by the 
flatter)' thus freely administered, as well as by the promptings 
of his own ambition, lent a willing ear to the Bishop’s plans.* 
Thus was laid the foundation of a vast scheme, which time 
was to complete. A crusade with the whole strength of the 
French and Spanish crowns was resolved upon against their 
own subjects. The Bishop’s task was accomplished. The 
Cardinal returned to France, determined to effect a peace 
with Spain. He was convinced that the glory of his house 
was to be enhanced, and its power impregnably established, 
by a cordial co-operation with Philip in his dark schemes 
against religion and humanity. The negotiations were kept,- 
however, profoundly secret. A new campaign and fresh 
humiliations were to precede the acceptance by France of 
the peace which was thus proffered. 

Hostile operations were renewed soon after the interview 


' De Thou, iii. 223 227, xx 
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at Peronne. The Duke of Guise, who had procured five 
thousand cavalry and fourteen thousand infantiy in Ger- 
many,’ now, at the desire of the King, undertook an enter- 
prise against Thionville," a city of importance and great 
strength in Luxemburg, upon the river Moselle. The .nsl-iult 
was made upon the 22nd June, and the garrison capitulated 
immediately aftenvards.’ It was a siege conducted in a 
regular and business-like way, but the details possess no 
interest. It was, however, signalized by the death of one of 
the eminent adventurers of the age. Marshal Strozzi. This 
brave, but always unlucky, soldier was skain by a muskel- 
ball while assisting the Duke of Guise — whose arm ■was at 
that instant resting upon his shoulder — to point a gun at th.c 
fortress.^ 

After the fall of Thionville, the Due de Guise loitered 
seventeen days, making no exertions to follow up the success 
which had attended him at the opening of the cinip-iign. 
The good fortune of the French %vas neutralized by the same 
languor which had marked the movements of Philip after 
the victory of Saint Quentin. The time, Avhich might have 
been usefully employed, was wasted by the Duke in trivf.il 
business, or in absolute torpor. This may have been the 
result of a treacherous underst.inding with Spain, .and the 
first fruits of the intendew at Peronne. Whatever the eiuse, 
however, the immediate consequences were disaster to the 
French nation, and humiliation to the crown. 

It had been the plan of the French cabinet th.it Marsiial 
de T'hermes, who, upon the capture of Calais, had i>een 
appointed governor of the city, should take adwintage of his 
position as soon as possible. H.iving assembled an .ynty of 
some eight thousand foot and fifteen hundred horse/' p-irtly 
Gascons and partly Germans, he was accordingly directefi 
to niVtige tlie neighbouring countiy, p.irticulnrly the county 
of Saint Pol. In the nie.intime, the Due de Guise, h.i'mg 
reduced the cities on the southern frontier, was to move 

' Hoofd, i. 12. 

* Dc Thou, iii. 229. 
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in a northerly direction, make a junction with the Marshal, 
and thus extend a barrier along the whole frontier of the 
Netherlands. 

De Thermes set forth from Calais, in the beginning of 
June, with his newly-organized army. Passing by Grave- 
lines and Bourbourg, he arrived before Dunkerk on the an'd 
of July. The city, which was without a garrison, opened 
negotiations, during the pendency of which it was taken by 
assault and pillaged. The town of Saint Winochsberg shared 
the same fate. De Thermes, who was a martyr to the gout, 
was obliged at this point temporarily to resign the command 
to D’Estonteville, a ferocious soldier, who led the predatory 
army as far as Niewport, burning, killing, ravishing, plunder- 
ing, as they went. Meantime Philip, who was at Brussels, 
had directed the Duke of Savoy to oppose the Due de 
Guise with an army which had been hastily collected and 
organized at Maubeuge, in the province of Namur. He 
now desired, if possible, to attack and cut off the forces of 
De Thermes before he should extend the hand to Guise, or 
make good his retreat to Calais. 

Flushed with victory over defenceless peasants, laden with 
the spoils of sacked and burning towns, the army of De 
Thermes was already on its homeward march. It was the 
moment for a sudden and daring blow. Whose arm should 
deal it ? What general in Philip’s army possessed the 
requisite promptness, and felicitous audacity ; who, but the 
most brilliant of cavalry officers, the bold and rapid hero of 
Saint Quentin ? Egmont, in obedience to the King’s com- 
mand, threw himself at once into the field. He hastily col- 
lected all the available forces in the neighbourhood. These, 
with drafts from the Duke of Savoy’s army, and with detach- 
ments under Marshal Bignicourt from the garrisons of Saint 
Omer, Bethune, Aire, and Bourbourg, soon amounted to ten 
thousand foot and two thousand horse.^ His numbers were 
still further swollen by large bands of peasantry, both men 
and women, maddened by their re'cent injuries, and thirsting 
for vengeance. With these troops the energetic chieftain 
took up his position directly in the path of the French army. 

^ Meteren, i. 19. Compare De Thou, iii. 239, xx, ; Bor, i. 16 ; 
Hoofd, i, 14. 
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Determined to destroy De Thermes vrkh alfhis (orco, or to 
sacrifice himself, he posted his army at Gravelines, a small 
town lying near the sea-shore, and about midway between 
Calais and Dunkerk. The French general was putting the 
finishine touch to his expedition by completing the con- 
flagration at Dunkerk, and was moving homeward, when he 
became aware of the lion in his path. Although suftering 
from severe sickness, he mounted his horse and pcrsonalh' 
conducted his army to Gravelines. Here he found his pro- 
gress completely arrested. On that night, which iva.s the 
lath July, he held a council of officers. It was determined 
to refuse the combat offered, and, if possible, to esca|)e at 
low tide along the sands toward Calais. The next morning 
he crossed the river Aa, below Gravelines. Egmont, who 
was not the man, on that occasion at le-ast, to build a golden 
bridge for a firing enemy, crossed the same stream ju.«t 
abo%‘e the town and drew up his whole force in battle array. 
De Thermes could no longer avoid the conflict thus re- 
solutely forced upon him. Courage was now his only coun- 
sellor. Being not materially outnumbered by his adversaries, 
he had, at least, an even chance of cutting his way through 
all obstacles, and of saving his army and his treasure. '1 he 
sea was on his right hand, the Aa behind him. the enemy in 
front. He piled his baggage and wagons so as to form a 
barricade upon his left, and placed his artillery, t'onsisting of 
four cuh'erines and three falconets, in front- Behind these 
he drew up his caralr)’. supported at each .side by the 
Gascons, and placed his French and German infantiy in the 
rear. 

Egmont, on the other hand, divided his c.iva!r}' into fbe 
squadrons. Tliree of light horse were jiinced in .advance lor 
the first assault — the centre commanded by himself, the two 
wings by Count Pontenals and Henrico Ilenriquer, 'Ihv 
black hussars of Dnrarus Sclnvendi and the Idomi-h gen- 
d.amies came next. Behind these w.as the infantn’, divnlcsl 
into three nations, Spanish. Gcnn.an, and Flcmbh, and ny 
spcctiveiy commanded by Caiwaj.al. Monchauscn.and Ihgm- 
court. Egmont, having characterirtically .selected the j>o-‘ 
of danger in the \'e.n' fn?nt of Ivittlc for himsdf, could no 
longer rcsiniin his impatience. “TJu; foe is our;, alri.idy. ' 
he shouted ; “follow me, all who love tlu-ir fatlterl-md.'' With 
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that he set spurs to his horse, and having his own regiment 
well in hand, dashed upon the enemy. The Gascons re- 
ceived the charge with coolness, and — under cover of a 
murderous fire from the artillery in front, which mowed down 
the foremost ranks of their assailants — sustained the whole 
weight of the first onset without flinching. Egmont’s horse 
was shot under him at the commencement of the action, 
hlounting another, he again cheered his cavalr}' to the attack. 
The Gascons still maintained an unwavering front, and 
fought with characteristic ferocity. The courage of despair 
inflamed the French, the hope of a brilliant and conclusive 
victory excited the Spaniards and Flemings. It was a wild, 
hand-to-hand conflict — general and soldier, cavalier and 
pikeman, lancer and musketeer, mingled together in one 
dark, confused, and struggling mass, foot to foot, breast to 
breast, horse to horse — a fierce, tumultuous battle on the 
sands. For a long time it was doubtful on which side victor}' 
was to incline, but at last ten English vessels unexpectedly 
appeared in the offing, and ranging up soon afterwards as close 
to the shore as was possible, opened their fire upon the still 
unbroken lines of the French. The ships were too distant, 
the danger of injuring friend as well as foe too imminent, to 
allow of their exerting any important influence upon the 
result. The spirit of the enemy was broken, however, by 
this attack uporotheir seaward side, which they had thought 
impregnable. Ahe same time a detachment of German 
cavalry which had been directed by Egmont to make its way 
under the do^yns to the southward, now succeeded in turn- 
ing their left i]ank. •, 'Egmont, profiting by their confusion, 
charged them again Jwith redoubled vigour. The fate of the 
day was deiydfed. VThe French cavalry wavered, broke their 
ranks, and fn their flight carried dismay throughout the 
whole army. .. Tl\e^.rout was total ; horse and foot, French, 
Gascon, and\Gerrr/anv^sd from the field together. Fifteen 
hundred fell in tire action, as many more were driven into 
the sea, while great numbers were torn to pieces by the 
exasperated peasants, who now eagerly washed out their 
recent injuries in the blogd of the dispersed, wandering, and 
■wounded soldiers.’ The army of De Thermes was totally 

^ Meteren, i. 19. Hoofd, i. 13, 14, 15. Bor, i. 16, 17. — Compare. 
Cabrera, iv. 21 ; De Thou, iii. 231-241. 
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destroyed, and with it, the last hope of France for an 
honourable and equal negotiation. She was now at Philip’s 
feet, so that this brilliant cavalry action was, in regard to the 
extent both of its immediate and its permanent results, one 
of the most decisive and striking that have ever been fought. 
The French army engaged was annihilated. Marshal de 
Thermes, with a wound in the head, Senarpont, Annihault, 
Villefon, Morvilliers, Chanlis, and many others of high rank 
were prisoners. The French monarch had not much heart 
to set about the organization of another army;' a task which 
he was now compelled to undertake. • He was soon obliged 
to make the best terms which he could, and to consent to a 
most unfavourable treaty. 

The Marshal de Thermes was severely censured for having 
remained so long at Dunkerk and in its neighbourhood. 
He was condemned still more loudly for not having at least 
effected his escape beyond Gravelines, during the night 
which preceded the contest. With regard to the last charge, 
however, it may well be doubted whether any iiocturn.nl 
attempt would have been likely to escape the vigilance of 
Egmont. Touching his delay at Dunkerk, it was asserted 
that he had been instructed to await in that place the junc- 
tion with the Due de Guise, which ' had becti previously 
arranged." But for the criminal and, thon, inexplicable 
languor which characterized that commander's movements, 
after the capture of Thionville, the honourrbf Prance might 
still have been saved. . ’■ 

Whatever might have been the faults of De Thermes or 
of Guise, there could be little doubt ns .10 the merit of 
Egmont. Thus within eleven monthsrf thed'attle of Saint 
Quentin, had the Dutch hero gained v.no'.bcr victory .‘^o 
decisive as to settle the fate of the war, and to elevate his 
sovereign to a position from which he might dictate the 
terms of a triumphant peace.'’ Tjts; openir>g .STcne.*: of 
Philip’.s reign were rendered a.s brilli.-int as the proudest days 
of the Emperor'.s career, wliile the provimxs were enmptured 
with the pro.spcct of early peace. To whom, then, was tfu* 
sacred debt of national and royrl gratitude due bxu to 

’ De Thosi, iii, 241, .\.v. HooW, i. t5. De Tic e, w-/ or/. 

^ Hwfd, Dc Thoii» sttf. 
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Lamoral of Egmont ? His countrymen' gladly recognized 
the claim. He became the idol of the army ; the familiar 
hero of ballad and story ; the mirror of chivalry, and the god 
of popular worship. Throughout the Netherlands he was 
hailed as the right hand of the fatherland, the saviour of 
Flanders from devastation and outrage, the protector of the 
nation, the pillar of the throne.* 

The victor gained many friends by his victory, and one 
enemy. The bitterness of that foe was likely, in the future, 
to outweigh all the plaudits of his friends. The Duke of 
Alva had strongly advised against giving battle to De 
Thermes. He depreciated the triumph after it had been 
gained, by reflections upon the consequences which would 
have flowed had a defeat been suffered instead.^ He even 
held this language to Egmont himself after his return to 
Brussels. The conqueror, flushed with his glory, was not 
inclined to digest the criticism, nor what he considered the 
venomous detraction of the Duke. More vain and arrogant 
than ever, he treated his powerful Spanish rival with inso- 
lence, and answered his observations with angry sarcasms, 
even in the presence of the king.^ Alva was not likely to 
forget the altercation, nor to forgive the triumph. 

There passed, naturally, much bitter censure and retort 
on both sides at court, between the friends and adherents of 
Egmont and those who sustained the party of his adversary. 
The battle of Gravelines was fought over daily, amid in- 
creasing violence and recrimination, between Spaniard and 
Fleming, and the old international hatred flamed more 
fiercely than ever. Alva continued to censure the fool- 
hardiness which had risked so valuable an army on a single 
blow. Egmont’s friends replied that it was easy for foreigners, 
who had nothing at risk in the country, to look on while the 
fields of the Netherlands were laid waste, and the homes 
and hearths of an industrious population made desolate, by 
a brutal and rapacious soldiery. They who dwelt in the 

^ Hoofd, 1. 15. ® Meteren, i. 19. Bor, i. 17. Hoofd, i. 15. 

^ “ Et provenoit la d^tte ennemitie principalement a cause de 

la Bataille de Grevelinge, qu’il donna contra son advis et propos haul- 
tains et superbes qu’il (Egmont) lui tint estant de retour victorieux en 
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provinces would be ever grateful to their presen’er for the 
result.^ They had no eyes for the picture which the Spanish 
party painted of an imaginary triumph of De Thermes and 
its effects. However the enwous might cavil, now that tlic 
blow had been struck, the popular heart remained warm as 
evelr, and refused to throw down the idol which had so 
recently been set up. 


^ Meteren, Bor, Hoofd, uhi sup. 
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PHILIP'S FAKEWELL TO THE NETHERLANDS. 

Secret negotiations for peace — Two fresh armies assembled, but in- 
active — ^Negotiations at Cercamp — Death of Mary Tudor — Treaty of 
Cateau Cambresis — Death of Henr}’^ II. — Policy of Catherine de Medici 
— Revelations by Henry II. to the Prince of Orange — Funeral of 
Charles V. in Brussels — Universal joy in the Netherlands at the restora- 
tion of peace — Organization of the government by Philip, and prepara- 
tions for his departure — Appointment of Margaret of Parma as Regent 
of the Netherlands — Three councils — The consul ta — The stadholders of 
the different provinces — Dissatisfaction caused by the foreign troops — 
Assembly of the Estates at Ghent to receive the parting instructions and 
farewell of the King — Speech of the Bishop of Arras — Request for three 
millions — Fierce denunciation of heresy on the part of Philip — Strenuous 
enforcement of the edicts commanded — Reply by the States of Arthois 
— Unexpected conditions — Rage of the King — Similar conduct on the 
part of the other provinces — Remonstrance in the name of States- 
General against the foreign soldiery — Formal reply On the part of the 
crown — Departure of the King from the Netherlands — Autos-da-fe in 
Spain. 

T he battle of Gravelines had decided the question. The 
intrigues of the two Cardinals at Peronne having been 
sustained by Egmont’s victory, all parties were ready for a 
peace. King Henry was weary of the losing game which 
he had so long been playing, Philip was anxious to relieve 
himself from his false position, and to concentrate his whole 
mind and the strength of his kingdom upon his great enemy 
the Netherland heresy, while the Duke of Savoy felt that the 
time had at last arrived when an adroit diplomacy might 
stand him in stead, and place him in the enjoyment of those 
rights which the sword had taken from him, and which his 
own sword had done so much towards winning back. The 
sovereigns were inclined to peace, and as there had never 
been a national principle dr interest involved in the dispute, 
it was very certain that peace would be popular everywhere, 
upon whatever terms it might be concluded. 

Montmorency and the Prince of Orange were respectively 
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empowered to open secret negotiations.' The Const.'ible 
entered upon the task with alacrity, because he fell that 
every day of his captivity was alike prejudicial to hi.s own 
welfare and the interests of his country.* I'he Guise.s who 
had quarrelled with the Duchess de Valentinois (Diane do 
Poitiers), were not yet powerful enough to resist the influence 
of the mistress : while, rather to baffle them than from any 
loftier reasons, that interest was e.vertcd in belinlf of imnje- 
diate peace. The Cardinal de Lorraine had by no means 
forgotten the eloquent arguments used by the Bi.shop of 
Arras ; but his brother, the Due de Guise, may be supjKwcd 
to have desired some little opportunity of redeeming the 
credit of the kingdom, and to have delayed the ncgotiation.s 
until his valour could secure a less inglorious termination to 
the war. 

A fresh army had, in fact, been collected under In’s com- 
mand, and was already organized at Pierrepoint. At the 
same time, Philip had assembled a large force, consisting of 
thirty thousand foot and fifteen thousand c.avaliy, with which 
he had himself taken the field, encamping tow.ards the 
middle of August upon the banks of the river Anthies, ne.ir 
the border of Picardy.’ King Henry, on the other h.iiul, 
had already arrived in the camp at Pierrepoint, and h.id re- 
viewed as imposing an army as had ever been at the disjK)>.il 
of a French monarch. Wlien drawn up in battle army, it 
covered a Ie.ague and a half of ground, while three hours 
were required to make its circuit on horseback.' All this 
martial displ.ay was only for effect. 'I'hc two kings at t,ie 
head of their great armies, stood looking at each other while 
the negotiations for peace were proceeding. An unimp'>r- 
tant skirmish or two at the outposts, unattended with lo':'' oi 
life, were the only militar}' results of these great prcjvimliom. 
Early in the autumn all the troops wore disbanded, while 
the commissioners of both crowns met in open congress 
at the abbey of Cercamp, near Cambray. by the niid(|te ot 
October. 'I'he envoy.s on the fwirt of I’hilip were the Print'** 
of Orange, the Duke of Alva, the Itishop of Arms, Kuy 
Gomez de Silva, the President Vigjius ; on tiiat of the l n.*ne.) 

• Afvlegie tla i’. <!’Orang<-, ^< 7 . ‘ D.: Tli-'it, iii Zi'b 

^ lior. i. 17. Ui-xtri!. i. K't. .^f(•tctcn, i. 20. 

* Di* Tlit'u, iii. 2 .(.}, \x. 
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monnrdi, the Constable, the Marshal de Saint Andre, the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, the Bishop of Orleans, and Claude 
I’Anhespine.* 7 'ltore were also envoys sent by the Oueen 
of England, but as the dispute concerning C.alais was found 
to hamper the negotiations at Cercamp, the English (juestion 
was left to be settled by another congress, and was kej>t 
entirely separate from the arraiigements concluded between 
France and Sjiain.' 

The death of Queen Mar)', on the J7th November,’ 
caused a temporary susjrension of the jirocecditrgs. After 
the widower, however, had made a fruitless effort to obtain 
the hand of her successor, and had been unerprivocally re- 
pu!sed.‘ the comnrissioners .again met in February, i55o, at 
Cateau Cambresis. 'I'he larglish difliculty was now arranged 
by separate commissioners, and on the 3rd of Ajrril a treaty 
between France and Spain was concluded.' 

By this important convention, both kings bound them- 
selves to maiirtain the Catholic worshi)) inviolate by .all 
me.ans in their power, and agreed that an (ecumenical 
council should at once .assemble, to compose the religious 
differences, and to cxtiirguish the increasing heresy in Irolh 
kingdoms. Furthermore, it was arranged that the conquests ' 
made by e.ach country during the preceding eight years should 
be restored. Thus .all the gains of Fratreis and Flenry were 
annulled by a single word, and the Duke of .Savoy converted, 
by a dash of the pen, from a landless soldier of fortune into 
a sovereign ag.ain. He w.as to receive b.ack all his estates, and 
was moreover to marry Henry’s sister Margaret, with a dowry 
of three hundred thousand crowns. Philip, on the other 
hand, now a second time a widower, was to espouse Henry’s 
daughter Isabella, .already betrothed to the Infant Don 
Carlos, and to receive with her a dowry of four hundred 
thousand crowns. The restitutions were to be commenced 
by Henry, and to be completed within three months. Philip 
was to restore his conquests in the course of a month after- 
wards. 

Most of the powers of Europe were included by both 
parties in this treaty : tl^e Pope, the Emperor, all the Elcc- 

’ Bor. Iloofd, ^^eteren, ul'i su/<. De Thou, tit. 250, xx. 

* Ibid,, ibid. ^ Ibid., ibid. ^ Dc Thou, iii. 254. 

' Bor, Mcteren, Iloofd, De Thou. 
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tors, the Republics of Venice, Genoa, and Switzerland, the 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, Poland, Denmark, Sweden ; 
the duchies of Ferrara, Savoy, and Parma, besides other 
inferior principalities. Nearly all Christendom, in short, 
was embraced in this most amicable compact, as if Philip 
were determined that, henceforth and for ever. Calvinists 
and Mahometans, Turks and Flemings, should be his only 
enemies. 

The King of France was to select four hostages from 
among Philip's subjects, to accompany him to Paris as 
pledges for the execution of all the terms of the treaty. The 
royal choice fell upon the Prince of Orange, the Duke of 
Alva, the Duke of Aerschot, and the Count of Egmont. 

Such was the treaty of Cateau Cambresis.' Thus was a 
termination put to a war between France and Spain, which 
had been so wantonly undertaken. 

Marshal Monluc wrote that a treaty so disgraceful and 
disastrous had never before been ratified by a french 
monarch.® The accumulated plunder of years, which was 
now disgorged by France, was equal in value to one-third of 
that kingdom. One hundred and ninety-eight fortified towns 
were surrendered, making, with other places^ of greater or 
less importance, a total estimated by some writers as high as 
four hundred.® The principal gainer wn.s the Duke of Savoy, 
who, after so many years of knight-errantr}', had regained his 
duchy, and found himself the brother-in-law of his ancient 


enemy. 

The well-known tragedy by which the solemnities of tins 
pacification were abruptly concluded in Paris, bore with it 
an impressive moral. The monarch who, in violation of 
his plighted word .and against tlie interost.s of his n.ation 
and the world, had entered precipitately into a caineU-s 
war, now lost hi.s life in fictitiou.s combat at the cclebratioji 
of peace. On the loth of July. Henry the Se<'onfl died oi 
■ the wound inflicted by Montgomery in the tournament held 
eleven days Of tlii.s weak and wijrthless prince. ;d! 


* 1 )c TIioi), iii. 330-355. llrvjfit, i. it),,*-©. Bor, i. 17. iH- 
- Dc Thou. Mcurli C»ul id uni A 

^ ]IoofiUi. 20. I)t" TIkhi, iii* 2^% Joan. Av.f , ]\ 
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that even his liaitciors couKi favcnirahly urge was liis gr<-ai 
fondness for war, as if a sanpuinaiy propensity, even when 
unaccompanied hy a spark of milit.ary talent, wete of itself 
a virtue. Vet. with his dc.atii, tlje kingdom fell even int<> 
more pernicious hands, and the fate of tihrisiendom grew 
darker th.an ever, 'fhe dynasty of Oiane de Poitiers was 
succeeded hy that of Catherine do Medici; tin* conrte.san 
gave place to tlie dowager ; ami I'Vance -dming the long 
and miser.ahle jicriod in which she lay bleeding in the grasp 
of the Italian ,she-wolf and her litter of cowardly and san- 
guinary princes— nn'ght even lament the days of Henry and 
iris Diana. Charles the Ninth, Henry the Tiiird, I''ranv'is/)f 
Alen^on, last of the Valois race --how large a portion of ilie 
fearful debt which has not yet been discharged by half 
a centurj’ of revolution and nuussacre was of their accumula- 
tion I 

The Duchess of Valentinois had tjuarrclled latterly with 
the house of Guise, and was disjmsed to favotir Moirtmorency. 
The King, who w.a.s but a tool in lier hands, miglit possibly 
have been induced, had he lived, to regard CMligny and his 
friends with less aversion. 'I'iris is, however, extremely 
problematical, for it was Hetrry the Second who had con- 
cluded that memorable arrangement with his royal brother 
of Spain, to arrange for the Huguenot chiefs througlrout 
both realms, a “Sicilian Vespers," upon the first favourable 
occasion. His death and the subsequent policy of tire 
Queen-Regent deferred the execution of tire groat scheme 
till fourteen years later. Henry had lived long enough, 
however, after the conclusion of the secret .agreement to 
reveal it to one whose life was to be employed in thwart- 
ing this foul conspiracy of monarchs against their subjects. 
William of Orange, then a hostage for the execution of the 
treaty of Cateau Cambresis, was the man with whom the 
King had the unfortunate conception to confer on the subject 
of the plot.' I'he Prince, who liad already gained the esteem 
of Charles the Fifth by his habitual discretion, knew how to 
profit by the intelligence and to bide his time ; but his 
hostility to the policy of* the French and Spanish courts was 
perhaps dated from that hour." 


* Apologic d’Orangc, 53, 54, 


" Ibid. 
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Pending the peace negotiations, Philip had been called 
upon to mourn for his wife and father. He did not affect 
grief for the death of Mar}' Tudor, but he honoured llie 
Emperor’s departure with stately obsequies at Brussels. 
The ceremonies lasted two days (the 29th and 30th Decem- 
ber, 1558). 

If the mourning for the dead Emperor was but a mum- 
mer}' and a masquerade, there was, however, heartiness and 
sincerity in the rejoicing which now burst forth like a sudden 
illumination throughout the Netherlands, upon the advent 
of peace. All was joy in the provinces, but at Antwerp, the 
metropolis of the land, the enthusiasm was unbounded. 
Nine days were devoted to festivities. Bells rang their merriest 
peals, artillery thundered, beacons blazed, the splendid cathe- 
dral spire flamed nightly with three hundred burning cressets, 
the city was strewn with flowers and decorated with triumphal 
arches, the Guilds of Rhetoric amazed the world with tlicir 
gorgeous processions, glittering dresses, and bombastic versi- 
fication, the burghers all, from highest to hunibie.st, were 
feasted and made merry, wine flowed in the streets and oxen 
were roasted whole, prizes on poles were climbed for, jiigs 
were hunted blindfold, men and women raced in sacks, and 
in short, for nine days long there was one univcr.sal and 
spontaneous demonstration of hil.arity in Antwerpand through- 
out the provinces.’ 

But with this merry humour of his subjects, the sovereign 
had but little sympathy. There was nothing in his character 
or purposes wliich owed affinity with any mood of this jocund 
and energetic people. Philip Iiad not m.-idc peace with all 
the world that the Netherlanders might climb up on poles 
or ring bells, or strew flowers in his ])ath for .a little holid.ay 
time, and then return to their industrious avocations ag.rin. 
He had made peace with all the world that he nught be free 
to combat heresy ; and this arch enemy had taken up its 
stronghold in tire provinces. 'I'he treaty of C.'ate.au Gam- 
brosis left him at liberty to devote iiimself to th.it great etuer 
prise. He had never loved the Netherlands : a residence in 
the.se constitutional province.s was eltrerndy irksome to Inm, 
and he w.as therefore anxiou.s to return to i^p.iin. I'rotn the 
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depths of his cabinet he felt that he should be able to direct 
the enterprise he was resolved upon, and that his presence 
in the Netherlands would be superfluous and disagreeable. 

The early part of the year 1559 was spent by Philip in 
organizing the government of the provinces and in making 
the necessary preparations for his departure. The Duke of 
Savoy, being restored to his duchy, had, of course, no more 
leisure to act as Regent of the Netherlands, and it was 
necessary, therefore, to fix upon his successor in this im- 
portant post at once. There were several candidates. The 
Duchess Christina of Lorraine had received many half pro- 
mises of the appointment, which she was most anxious to 
secure ; the Emperor was even said to desire the nomination 
of the Archduke Maximilian, a step which would have certainly 
argued more magnanimity upon Philip’s part than the world 
could give him credit for ; and besides these regal personages, 
the high nobles of the land, especially Orange and Egmont, 
had hopes of obtaining the dignity. The Prince of Orange, 
however, was too sagacious to deceive himself long, and 
became satisfied very soon that no Netherlander was likely 
to be selected for Regent. He therefore threw his influence 
in favour of the Duchess Christina, whose daughter, at the 
suggestion of the Bishop of Arras, he was desirous of obtain- 
ing in marriage. The King favoured for a time, or pretended 
to favour, both the appointment of Madame de Lorraine and 
the marriage, project of the Prince.' Afterwards, however, 
and in a manner which was accounted both sudden and 
mysterious, it appeared that the Duchess and Orange had 
both been deceived, and that the King and Bishop had 
decided in favour of another candidate, whose claims had 
not been considered, before, very prominent.^ This was the 
Duchess Margaret of Parma, natural daughter of Charles the 
Fifth.’* A brief sketch of this important personage, so far as 
regards her previous career, is reserved for the following 

Vide Bakhuyzen v. d.- Brink. Het Huwelijk van W. Van Oranje, 
7, sgq. Reiffenberg. Correspondance de Marguerite d’Autriche 
(Bruxelles, 1842), p. 272. » 

• Bakhuyzen, p. 8. Compare Flor. Vander Haer de initiis tumul- 
tuum Belgiconim (Lovanni, 1640), i. p. 127. Strada de Bel. Belg. i. 
34> 35-42 ; Meteren, i. 24. 

^ Strada, Vander Haer, Meteren, tdi step. 
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chapter. For the present it is sufficient to state the fact of 
the nomination. In order to afford a full view of Philips 
political arrangements before his final departure from the 
Netherlands, we defer until the same chapter an .account of 
the persons who composed the boards of council otg.anizecl 
to assist the new Regent in the government. These bodies 
themselves were three in number : a state and privy council 
and one of finance.' They were not new institutions, having 
been originally established by the Emperor, and were now 
arranged by his successor upon the same nominal basis upon 
which they had before e.xisted. The finance council, wliich 
had superintendence of all matters relating to the roy.il 
domains and to the annual budgets of the government was 
presided over by Baron Berlaymont." The privy council, of 
which Viglius was president, was composed of ' ten or twelve 
learned doctors, and was especially entrusted with the con- 
trol of matters relating to law, pardons, and the genera! 
administration of justice. The state council, which 'ras Jar 
the most important of the three boards, was to superintend 
all high affairs of government, war, treaties, foreign intercourse, 
internal, and interprovincial affairs. The members of this 
council were the Bishop of Arras, Vigliu.s, Berlaymont, the 
Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, to which number were 
afterwards added the Seigneur de Gl.ayon, the Duke of 
Aerschot, and Count Horn.’’ The last-named noblem.an, 
who was admiral of the provinces, had, for»thc pro.sont, been 
appointed to accompany the King to Spain, there to 
specially entrusted with the administration of affairs relating 
to the Netherlands.'* He was destined, however, to return 
at the expiration of two years. 

With the object, as it was thought, of curbing tlic pf»v.'er 
of the great nobles, it had been arranged tliat the ihrer 
councils should be entirely distinct from c.aeh other, tnat 
the members of the state council .should have no p.utiei- 
p.ition in the .affairs of the two otiicr bodies: but, on tlw 
other hand, that the finance and privy conneiHors, ns wyn 
as the Knights of the Fleece, should have acce."s to the 


* .Nfclwen, r.j. n(x<rtl, i. 2.1. 

' Itoofd, Vjsrvtcr Vinci.'., 
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deliberations of the state council.^ In the course of events, 
however, it soon became evident that the real power of the 
government was exclusively in the hands of the consulta, 
a committee of three members of the state council, by 
whose deliberations the Regent was secretly instructed to 
be guided on all important occasions. The three, Viglius, 
Berlaymont, and Arras, who composed the secret conclave 
or cabinet, were in reality but one. The Bishop of Arras 
was in all three, and the three together constituted only the 
Bishop of Arras. 

There was no especial governor or stadholder appointed 
for the province of Brabant, where the Regent was to reside 
and to exercise executive functions in person. The stad- 
holders for the other provinces were, for Flanders and Artois, 
the Count of Egmont j for Holland, Zeland, and Utrecht, 
the Prince of Orange ; for Gueldres and Zutfen, the Count 
of Meghem ; for Friesland, Groningen, and Overyssel, Count 
Aremberg ; for Hainault, Valenciennes, and Cambray, the 
Marquis of Berghen; for Tournay and Tournaisis, Baron 
Montigny ; for Namur, Baron Berlaymont ; for Luxemburg, 
Count Mansfeld ; for Ryssel, Douay, and Orchies, the Baron 
Courbires.^ All these stadholders were commanders-in-chief 
of the military forces in their respective provinces. With 
the single exception of Count Egmont, in whose province of 
Flanders the stadholders were excluded from the adminis- 
tration of justice,® all were likewise supreme judges in the civil 
and criminal tribunal.'* The military force of the Nether- 
lands in time of peace was small, for the provinces were 
jealous of the presence of soldiery. The only standing 
army which then legally existed in the Netherlands were the 
Bandes d’Ordonnance, a body of mounted gendarmerie — 
amounting in all to three thousand men — ^which ranked 
among the most accomplished and best-disciplined cavalry 
of Europe.® They were divided into fourteen squadrons, 
each under the command of a stadholder, or of a distin- 
guished noble. Besides these troops, however, there still 
remained in the provinces a foreign force amounting in the 
aggregate to four thousand men,® • These soldiers were the 

* Hoofd, Meteren, ti 6 t sup. 

® Meteren, i. 24. Hoofd, i. 22. ® Hoofd, 22. 

* Meteren, 24. ® Ihid. ® Bor, i. 19. Meteren. 
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remainder of those large bodies which year after year had 
been quartered upon the Netherlands during the constant 
warfare to which they had been exposed. Living upoti the 
substance of the country, paid out of its treasii^ty, aitd as 
offensive by their licentious and ribald habits of life as wen? 
the enemies against whom they were enrolled, these troops 
had become an intolerable burthen to the people. They 
were now disposed in different garrisons, nominally to protect 
the frontier. As a firm peace, however, had now been con- 
cluded between Spain and France, and as there was no pretext 
for compelling the provinces to accept this protection, the 
presence of a foreign soldiery strengthened a suspicioti that 
they were to be used in the onslaught which was prepariiysj 
against the religious freedom and the politic.al privileges of 
the country. They were to be the nucleus of a larger army, 
it was believed, by which the land was to be reduced to .a 
state of servile subjection to Spain. A low, constant, but 
generally unheeded murmur of dissatisfaction and distni.ct 
upon this subject was already perceptible throughout the 
Netherlands;’ a warning presage of the coming storm. 

All the provinces were now convoked for the 7th of 
August (1559), at Ghent, there to receive the p.arting cony 
munication and farewell of the King.* Previously to this 
day, however, Philip appeared in person upon .scviT.'il 
solemn occasions, to impress upott the country the neces- 
sity of attending to the great subject with which his mitul 
was exclusively occupied.* Ho came before the great roumril 
of Mechliti,’ in order to address that body with his own lips 
upon the necessity of supporting the edicts to the letter, .and 
of trampling out ever}’ vestige of heR'sy, wherever it should 
appear, by the immediate immolation of all heretics, wla’-ut r 
they might he. 

He likewi.se caused the e.stales of Flanders to be pr:vat<-!y 
assembled, th.al he might h.nranguo them ui>on the ‘-unr 
great topic. In the latter part of July he [irorer<ied 
(them, where a great ct>nc(n!rse of nobles, eiti,*(‘n', and 

• !!,tr, i. 10. XSricrrfi, ;.j- ’ Metrst-u, rr 

’ Jt>ach. Huppcni'.. Utveci! <*t >!( t 'h'' I’-*!'- 

P.T- (.ip;!cl Hf'}f(cLt, ii. ), p. JO. 

‘ O'tt^p.-'.rr t'e-fluiri!, t'li’IcrUi'n <!<''> he'h't f'-f- 

tnnsnt i!i; i.i Fitpi-jee (ItTvst,, r.'-jjS. i. 
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strangers had already assembled. Here, in the last week 
of the month, the twenty-third chapter of the Golden 
Fleece was held with much pomp, and with festivities 
which lasted three days. The fourteen vacancies which 
existed were filled with the names of various distinguished 
personages. With this last celebration the public history 
of Philip the Good’s ostentatious and ambitious order of 
knighthood was closed. The subsequent nominations were 
made ex induliu apostolico, and without the assembling of a 
chapter.^ 

The estates having duly assembled upon the day pre- 
scribed, Philip, attended by Margaret of Parma, the Duke of 
Savoy, and a stately retinue of ambassadors and grandees, 
made his appearance before them. After the customary 
ceremonies had been performed, the Bishop of Arras arose 
and delivered, in the name of his sovereign, an elaborate 
address of instructions and farewells. In this important 
harangue, the states were informed that the King had con- 
vened them in order that they might be informed of his 
intention of leaving the Netherlands immediately. He 
would gladly have remained longer in his beloved provinces, 
had not circumstances compelled his departure. His father 
had come hither for the good of the country in the year 
1543, and had never returned to Spain, except to die. 

Upon the King’s accession to the sovereignty he had 
arranged a truce of five years, which had been broken 
through by the faithlessness of France. He had, therefore, 
been obliged, notwithstanding his anxiety to return to a 
country where his presence was so much needed, to remain 
in the provinces till he had conducted the new war to a 
triumphant close. In doing this he had been solely governed 
by his intense love for the Netherlands, and by his regard 
for their interests. All the money which he had raised from 
their coffers had been spent for their protection. Upon this 
account his Majesty expressed his confidence that the estates 
w'ould pay an earnest attention to the “ Request ” which had 
been laid before them, ^the more so, as its amount, three 
millions of gold florins, would all be expended for the good 
of the provinces. After his return to Spain he hoped to be 


* Vander Vynckt, i. 135 
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able to make a remittance. The Duke of Savoy, he con- 
tinued, ^ being obliged, in consequence of the^ (ortumtc 
change in his affairs, to resign the government of the Nether- 
lands, and his own son, Don Carlos, not yet being sufficiently 
advanced in years to succeed to that important post, his 
Majesty had selected his sister, the Duchess Margaret of 
Parma, daughter of the Emperor, as the most proper person 
for Regent. As she had been born in the Netherlands, and 
had always entertained a profound affection for the pro- 
vinces, he felt a firm confidence that she would prove faithful 
both to their interests and his own. As at this moment 
many countries, and particularly the lands in the ininiediatc 
neighbourhood, were greatly infested by various ‘'new, re- 
probate, and damnable sects;” as these .sects, proceeding 
from the foul fiend, father of discord, had not failed to keep 
those kingdoms in perpetual dissension and miser)-, to the 
manifest displeasure of God Almighty ; as his Maje.sty was 
desirous to avert such terrible evils from his own realms, 
according to his duty to the Lord God, who would denmnd 
reckoning from him hereafter for the rvell-bcing of the {>ro 
vinces ; as all e-xperience proved that change of religion ever 
brought desolation and confusion to the commonweal ; as 
low person.s, beggars and vagabonds, under colour of religion, 
were accustomed to traverse the land for the punvise of 
plunder and disturbance ; as his Majesty was most desirous 
of following in the footsteps of hi.s lord and father ; as it 
would be Well remembered what the Emperor had s.iid to 
him upon the memorable occasion of his abdication ; there- 
fore his Majesty had commanded the Regent Marg-aret of 
Parma, for the sake of religion and the gloty- of God, rra';/- 
raUly and exactly lo cause io l>c enforced (he edicts and de.rcfs 
made hy his imperial Jfa/esfy, and rencn'cJ />y his present 
J\fajesty, for the extirpation of all sects and heresies, AH 
governors, councillors, and others havlni: .authority, were 
also instructed to do their utmost to accomplish this gre.ai 
end.’ 

The great object of the disCOiir.se w.as thus annoimeed in 
the most impressive m.anncr, .and Lith all that roincnuottal 
rhetoric of which the Bishop of Arni.s wa‘ ccmflidercil a con- 
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d.iy they ny.iin a-'>'-'„-jnl>U'd in the jnc'-ctirr of the Kin;/, 
for the piirjKj'-'j: of retvtrnini; their vcn.ita'e .nns'ivrn; t(t the 
proposition'^.* 

The .nddre.«': fir.';! rc.nd w.-rs tlnal of the l->.taU;r. of Artois.' 

’ 5 . 0 ^0|V;tr, uij.tS). •- 

r. tiificrrcnt v,hich trith \\)ih n iriMlnci :ltc <>? ?j*r 

Ktn;^: to the ns vvtji ** — in *^j;no <ii clu* 

-s'jXrtir.lmcntc hr.vrolj'.i^ qnnnto |>rltnn, n f^tti U'clrr i Mf,“\nicii 

fhillc fort wc elrvnt^T in’’ohtn<rontJiLntio:',c It i*. ;».lnur*l 

««pcrfiuous to <TkU: tl^nt the C.-inlturJ v'^ tso nutfiojtiy for sjKCche', 
except, indeed, f<^r v.htch were turver tnrvdc. hy 

|;cnernk npon the Icitllc-fjeld, hy roynl perronnp/'v in their cnl)inet‘, hy 
con<;pira(ori^ in *^ccrct condnvc, nre reported by him v. ith rmrr!i minute- 
nntl none enn fjnin^’uy tise nccurncy with \^!nrh tlir^e hntntip^tu- , 
winch never Itnd any existence, except in the autlior*^ arc 

placed iKtfore lltc render. Ik’nlivry^IjoV ■stately nnd jtracefid f.tyle, 
elc;;am dc*-criplion%, nnd general ncquaint.ancc with his Mtbjcct, uill 
always make his works aumclive, but the classic and convrnti<in:d 
system of inventing Ion" speeches for historical diameters has forttuinlcly 
gone out of fashion. Ii is ve^' interesting to kiiovv \shnt :\it important 
personage really did say or write upon remarkable occ.'tMons ; but it ie 
less instructive to be told what the historian thinks might liavc been a 
gomi speech or epistle for him to utter or indite. 

^ Bor, i(bt stf/>, 

^ Pontus Paycn MS., i 4 >iS. < /M. 
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The chairman pf the deputies from that province rend a 
series of resolutions, drawn up, says a conteniponuy, “ with 
that elegance which characterized all the public acts of the 
Artesians, bearing witness to the vivacity of their wits.' 'J'he 
deputies spoke of the extreme affection which their ])rovince 
had always borne to his Majesty and to the Emperor. They 
had proved it by the constancy with which they had endured 
the calamities of war so long, and they now cheerfully con- 
sented to the Request, so far as their contingent went. 
They were willing to place at his Majesty’s di.sposal, not 
only the remains of their property, but even the last droj) of 
their blood. 

As the eloquent chairman reached this point in his dis- 
course, Philip, who was standing with his arm rc.sting upon 
Egmont’s shoulder, listening eagerly to the Artesian addros, 
looked upon the deputies of the province with a smiling 
face," expressing by the unwonted benignity of his counten- 
ance the satisfaction which he received from tliese loj'al 
expressions of affection, and this dutiful compliance with 
his Request.'' 

The deputy, however, proceeded to an unexpected conclu- 
sion, by earnestly entreating his Majesty, as a compensation 
for the readine.ss thus evinced in the royal .service, forth- 
with to order the departure of all foreign troops ihctt in the 
Netherland.s. Their presence, it was added, was now ren- 
dered completely superfluous by the ratification of the treaty 
of peace so fortunately arranged with all the worhl. 

At this sudden change in the deputy's language, the 
King, no longer smiling, threw himself violently u{KJtJ hts 
chair of state, where he remained, brooding with a gh’omy 
countenance upon the langu.ige which had been address' d 
to Iiim. It was evident, said an eyc-witnc.ss, that he v.as 
deeply offended. lie changed colour fre<|uently, so th.it .an 
pre.sent “could remark, from the rvorking of his f.trc, fuivr 
much his mind was agimted.” ‘ 

The re.st of the provinre.s were even more e-xph'eit thin 
the dejnuic.s of Artoi.s, AI! h.ad voted their contingent’, to 

I ~ J-'n irrm« furl cc>iiirr.>- s'nit onlid urv-ni'-et f'* .'r'!'' 

c! rfc-fx-clio rpji "c f/rif.tu* devtic;. KiaI* rr!-. !it.» i-”' 

rHijinniee l-r vivacilr iJ<-' V'.pH'v ef'- 

■* iVnU!-- i’.r)cn MS., i.}-!?. ’ 
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the Request, but all had made the withdrawal of the troops 
an express antecedent condition to the payment of their 
respective quotas.' 

The King did not affect to conceal his rage at these con- 
ditions, exclaiming bitterly to Count Egmont and other 
seigniors near the throne that it was very easy to estimate, 
by these proceedings, the value of the protestations made 
by the provinces of their loyalty and affection.' 

Besides, however, the answers thus addressed by the 
separate states to the royal address, a formal remonstrance 
had also been drawn up in the name of the States-Geiieral, 
and signed by the Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, and 
many of the leading patricians of the Netherlands. This 
document, which was formally presented to the King before 
the adjournment of the assembly, represented the infamous 
“ pillaging, insults, and disorders ” daily exercised by the 
foreign soldiery ; stating that the burthen had become 
intolerable, and that the inhabitants of Marienburg, and of 
many other large towns and villages, had absolutely aban- 
doned their homes rather than remain any longer exposed 
to such insolence and oppression.^ 

The King, already enraged, was furious at the presentation 
of this petition. He arose from his seat, and rushed im- 
petuously from the assembly, demanding of the members as 
he went whether he too, as a Spaniard, was expected im- 
mediately to leavG the land, and to resign all authority over 
it.' The Duke of Savoy made use of this last occasion 
in which he appeared in public as Regent, violently to 
rebuke the estates for the indignity thus offered to their 
sovereign.* 

It could not be forgotten, however, by nobles and burghers, 
who had not yet been crushed by the long course of oppres- 

' Pontus Payen MS. 

’’ Ibid. Compare Vander Ilaer, i. 108, 109, 1 10 ; Wagenaer, t'^aderl. 
Hist., vi. 52. 

® Meteren, i. 24. Bor, i. 22. Wagenaer, vi. 48-52. “Remon- 
strance addressee an roy par les etats generaulx pour le renvoi des 
troupes etrangeres et pour que let. affaires fussent administrees de I’avis 
dcs Seigneurs.” — Cachard, Documents Inedits, i. 323-325. 

' Wagenaer, vi. 52. Compare Vander Haer, “ Subiratum de sede 
Regem surrexisse et eo digresso,” etc. — viii. no. 

■' Vander Haer, ubi sup. 
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sion which was in store for them, that there had been a dav 
when Philip's ancestors had been more humble in tlv.ir 
deportment in the face of the provdncial autiiorilies. Hi', 
great-grandfather, Maximilian, kept in durance by the citiretK 
of Bruges ; his great-grandmother, Mary of Burgiindy. with 
streaming eyes and dishevelled hair, supplicating m ths: 
market-place for the lives of her treacherous ambassador'*, 
were wont to hold a less imperious language to the delcgau''* 
of the states. 

This burst of ill temper on the part of the monarch was. 
however, succeeded by a different humour. It was still 
thought advisable to dissemble, and to return rather art 
expostulatory than a peremptoiy’ answer to the remonstrance 
of the States-General. Accordingly a paper of a singiibr 
tone was. after the delay of a few days, sent into the assembly. 

■ In this message it was stated that the King was not de.siro:!’* 
of placing strangers in the government — a fact which w?*- 
proved by the appointment of the Duchess Marg.irct : that 
the Spanish infantry was necessary to protect the larnl froin 
invasion ; that the remnant of foreign troops only arnountt'", 
to three or four thousand meti, who claimed considcmbl: 
arrears of pay, but that the amount due would he forwarih d 
to them immediately after his Majesty’s return to .Spain. It 
w.as suggested that the troops would sen-e as an C'-cort for 
Don Carlos when he should arrive in the Netherlands 
although the King would have been glati to earry ilicm to 
Spain in his fleet, had he known the wishes of the est.ato in 
time. He would, however, pay for their support 
although they were to act solely for the good of the pruyinje- 
He observed, moreover, that lie had seloetcd tv.o rea'iiiof- 
of the provinces, the Prince of Or.ange and ('ount I’.gnycit, 
to take command of these foreign tronjis, .'ind he pruM! ''** 
faithfully that, in the course of three or four months at 
furthest, they should .il! he wilii(lrav,n.' 

(In till- •'.'jine day in svhich the e->!at<". lend .e- * md'l -'j 
t»hent. PIh1i{> ha<! .'ulilresscd .'ui eldKfralc hni'-r to tie* ttmn ! 
council of Meciiiin, the supreme eourt of ih'* ptosme.* '• jo'' 1 
to the various pro^(ncial cmineils ctnd ttibimd.of th'*' eh • 

list R'ly ! *. Ur-n s-.tt ■». r,” ■ 


t •» 
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country.' 'I'he ohjtH'i of tiu; (•onunumV:Ui(''n wns to give 
his final orders on the siihject of the edicts, .and for the 
execution of nil heretics in tlie most universal and snnnnary 
manner, lie gave stringent .and unc(|uivoeal instructions 
that these decreo.s for burning, strangling, and but\ing alive, 
should be fulfilled to the letter, lie ordered all juflicial 
oftlcers and ni.agisirntes '* to lie curious to iuijiiire on ail 
sides as to the execution of the gl.acards," stating his inten- 
tion that “ the utmost rigour should Ik- employed without 
any re.speci of persons,” and that not only "the transgres'-ors 
.should be juoceeded .against, but also the judges who ;;hnuld 
prove remiss in the prosecution of heretics.”' Me. alluded 
to a false opinion which had. gained currency that the edicts 
were only intendexi against anabaptists. Correcting this 
error, ho stated that they were to be “enforced against all 
sectaries, without any distinction or mercy, who might be 
spotted merely with the errors introduced by Luther.’’ ’ 

The King, notwithstanding the violent scenes in the 
assembly, look leave of the estates at anutiier meeting with 
.apparent cordiality. His dissatisfaction wa.s siifiiciently 
manifest, but it expressed it.self principally against indivi- 
du.als. His displeasure at the course pursued !)y the le.ading 
nobles, j)articularly by the I’rince of Orange, tvas already no 
secret. 

Philip, soon after the adjournment of the assembly, had 
completed the preparations for his departure. At Middel- 
burg he was met by the agreeable intelligence that the Pope 
had consented to issue a bull for the creation of the new 
bishoprics which he desired for the Netherlands.' 'I'his 
important subject will be resumed in another chapter : for 

’ LcUrc lie I’hil. 11 . an grand conseil dc ^^.alincs jwr lainielle il lui 
fait conn.iitre son intention stir le fait dc la religion ct de I’cMirpation 
de.s heresies, S .Aoi'it, 1550. — Documents lucdUs, i. 332*339. 

- “ (juc vnus .soycr. curieulx pour voiis enqiierir si a tons costelz 

I’cxccntion se fera contre ceulxqui ycontre viendront laqucllc execution 
nous entendons et voulons se face avee toute tigiieur et sans y respecter 
personne qni que cc soit, ct dc j'foccdernon seiilleinent contre les tran.s- 
grcsscurs inais aussi contre les jnges qui vouklroient user dc dissimuha- 
tion et connivance, etc., etc.' — ]htd. 355. 

" “ Contre ccnlx qui pourroient estre seullctnent cntachcr dcs 

articles ct erreurs introduitr, cl soustenus par Ic diet Luthcrc.” — Ibid, 337. 

^ Hopper, Rcc. et Mem., p. 21, c. ii. 
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the present -^ve accompany the King to Phishing, wlience 
the fleet was to set sail for Spain. He was escorted thither 
by the Duchess Regent, the Duke of Savoy, and by many 
of the most eminent personages of the provinces.' Among 
others, William of Orange was in attendance to witnc.ss the 
final departure of the King, and to p.ay him his farewell 
respects. As Philip was proceeding on bo.ard the ship which 
was to bear him for ever from the Netherlands, his eyes 
lighted upon the Prince. His displen.sure could no longer 
be restrained. With angr)’ face he turned ujjon liini, .and 
bitterly reproached him for having thwarted all his jdans hy 
means of his secret intrigues. William replied with humility 
that everything which had taken place had been done 
througli the regular and natural movements of the 
Upon tin’s the King, boiling with rage, seized the IVincc by 
the wrist, and shaking it violently, exclaimed in Sjinnisii ; 
“No los estados, ma vos, vos, vos ! — Not the estate.^, hut 
you, you, you ! ” rej)eating thrice the word “vos," which h 
as disrespectful and uncourteous in .Spanish as “loi'' in 
French. “ 

After this severe and public insult, the Prince of Orange 
did not go on board his Maje.sty’.s vessel, but contented him- 
.self with wishing Philip, from the . shore, ^ a fortunate journey. 

It may be doubted, moreover, whether lie would not li.a\o 
made a sudden and compulsory voyage to Sfiatn had he 
ventured his per.son in the ship, and whether, under tiic eu- 
cumstance.s, lie would have been likely to effert as sjK'th a 
return. His caution .sen'ed him then as it w.as destitu d o* 
do on many future occ-isions, and Philip left the Netherbau- 
with this parting explosion of h.itred .ag.aitisl the man who, ,t. 
he jierhaps instinctively felt, was destined to circtiuHcru h; • 
measures and resist his tyranny to liie Ks'-t. 

'I'lie fleet, which consisted of ninety vf>sf!s, so vvel! pro 
visioneti that, among other matters, fifteen thf‘U--utd tag cr. 
were put on board, according to the .Antnefp eJsroni' Kr, 

Set sail upon the zOth .August { 1550), frrnu rUi-hing-' dtr 
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voj'age proved tempestuous, so that much of the rich tapes- 
try and other merchandise which had been accumulated by 
Charles and Philip was lost. Some of the vessels foundered; 
to save others it was necessary to lighten the cargo, and “to 
enrobe the roaring waves with the silks,” for which the 
Netherlands were so famous; so that it was said that Philip 
and his father had impoverished the earth only to enrich the 
ocean.' The fleet had been laden with much valuable pro- 
perty because the King had determined to fix for the future 
the wandering capital of his dominions in Spain. Philip 
landed in safety, however, at Laredo, on the 8th September.' 
His escape fromimminent peril confirmed him inthegreat pur- 
pose to which he had consecrated his existence. He believed 
himself to have been reserved from shipwreck only because 
a mighty mission had been confided to him, and lest his 
enthusiasm against heresy should languish, his eyes were soon 
feasted, upon his arrival in his native country, with the 
spectacle of an auto-da-fe. 

. Early in January of this year the King, being persuaded 
that it was necessary everywhere to use additional means to 
check the alarming spread of Lutheran opinions, had written 
to the Pope for authority to increase, if that were possible, 
the stringency of the Spanish inquisition. The pontiff, 
nothing loath, had accordingly issued a bull directed to ,the 
Inquisitor-General, Valdez, by which he was instructed to 
consign to the flames all prisoners whatever, even those who 
were not accused of having “ relapsed.” “ Great preparations 
had been made to strike terror into the hearts of heretics by 
a series of horrible exhibitions, in the course of which the 
numerous victims, many of them persons of high rank, dis- 
tinguished learning, and exemplary lives, who had long been 
languishing in the dungeons of the holy office, were to be 
consigned to the flames.^ The first auto-dafe had been 
consummated at Valladolid on the 21st May (1559), in the 
absence of the King, of course, but in the presence of the 

* Meteren, i. 25. Hoofd, i. 27. Compare Cabrera, v. 235. 

® Bor, i. 22. * 

“ Had the King and the Inquisitor never committed any other evil,” 
says Llorente, “ this alone would be sufficient to consign their names 
to eternal infamy.” 

■* Cabrera, v. 235, sqg. Llorente. Hist. Ciit. de I’Inquis., ii. xviii. 
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royal family and the principal notabilities, civil, ecclesiastical, 
and militar}-. The Princess Regent, seated on her throne 
close to the scaflbid, had held on high the holy sword. The 
Archbishop of Seville, followed by the ministers of the inqui- 
sition and by the victims, had arrived in solemn 
at the “ cadahalso,” where, .after the muai sermon in pr.v<t' 
of the holy office and in denunciation of heresy, he had 
administered the oath to the Infante, who bad dtilysuorn 
upon the crucifix to maintain for ever the sacred inquisition 
and the apostolic decrees. The Archbi.shop h.id then rritvl 
aloud, “.So may God prosper your Highnes'-es and your 
estates after which the men and women who formeti th.e 
object of the show had been cast into the fl.ttne?.' It being 
afterwards ascertained that the King himself would soon he 
enabled to return to Spain, the next festival was reserverl .a? 
a fitting celebration for his arrisul. Upon the iStlr Octolwr, 
accordingly, anotlier auio-da-fi took pl.ace at X'ali.adohd. 
The King, with his sister and his son, tin; high oincer'- ot 
•State, the 'foreign ministers, and ail the nobility of the hing- 
dom, were present, together with an immense conrour'-c «m' 
soldiery, clergy, and populace. The sermon w.as j>rearhfi 2 
by the Bislmp of Cuenca. When it was finished. Inquisitor- 
General Valdez cried with a loud voice. “0)» {lod, !U''ke 
speed to help us ! 'I'he King then drew lii.s s-word. ^ aid'v, 
advancing to the platform upon which Philip w.-is sc.itevl, 
proceeded to read the protestation; “ Vour M.ap’sty sv.iMr-, 
iiy the cross of ilie sword, whereon your row! h.and rc|K'"' - 
that you will give all necessary favour to the holy otil- e of 
the inquisition .against heretics, and tiu>e vi>o 

favour them, .and will denounce aiul inform .ag.iin-t :»!{ li’.*' " 
who, to your royal knowIe<ige, sluali act or .sp'-.^I- 
faith."' 'I’he King answered alosjcl, “ I MSiMr it." .’md 'unv-I 
the pa[>cr. The oath was read to the vhole n-.srfi)b!) by an 
officer of the inqui-ition. 'rhirti'cn ^h^t:nt;u^'!!s^l s!Ct'.'<e 
svere tits'n btirned alive Ix-fine the ttion-trcit’s ev'- . U'-'"*'’ 
one body which .a friendly rle.tth h.id Mi.t'h-d irwo ih • 
h.ands o( the holy ofii'-e. atul tie' ( ftu’v <if aootSn ' t • . '> 
who lead been cOnd'-ritucd. .altifniigi! n j’. jet tnsd o; 
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apprehended. Among the sufferers ^vas Carlos de Sessa, a 
young nobl6 of distinguished character and abilities, who 
said to the King as he passed by the throne to the stake, 
“ How can you thus look on and permit me to be burned?” 
Philip then made the memorable reply, carefully recorded 
by his historiographer and panegyrist : “ I would carry the 
wood to burn my own son withal, were he as wicked as 
you.”* 

In Seville, immediately afterwards, another auio-da-fc was 
held, in which fifty living heretics were burned, besides the 
bones of Doctor Constantine Ponce de la Fuente, once the 
friend, chaplain, and almoner of Philip’s father. This learned 
and distinguished ecclesiastic had been released from a 
dreadful dungeon by a fortunate fever. The holy office, 
however, not content with punishing his corpse, wreaked 
also an impotent and ludicrous malice upon his effigy. A 
stuffed /figure, attired in his robes, and with its arms extended 
in the attitude which was habitual with him in prayer, was 
placed upon the scaffold among the living victims, and then 
cast into the flames, that bigotry might enjoy a fantastic 
triumph over the grave. 

Such were the religious ceremonies with which Philip 
celebrated his escape from shipwreck, and his marriage with 
Isabella of France, immediately afterwards solemnized. 
These human victims, chained and burning at the stake, 
were the blazing torches which lighted the monarch to his 
nuptial couch." 

' “ Yo traere lena para quemar a mi hijo si fuere t.an malo como 
VOS.” — Cabrera, v. 236. 

- Hoofd, i. 27. Meteren, i. 25. Bor, i. 23. De Thou, iii. 410-413, 
xxiii. Cabrera, iv. 209, and v. 235, sqq . — Compare Llorente (Hist. 
Crit. de I’Inquis, ii. xviii. xx. and xxi. ), who has corrected many errors 
made by preceding historians. 
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CHAPTER I. 


SOWiNr. Tits: \V1NI>. 

*. '-f I’Anjir,- ’i i;c 

c wi'.cii —Uc;!n\t’, 11:15 — — S5;c:ch rf W slha.ii she .‘'tlrtii — 

•'f Aii'.lif.ny I’etsciU':, r.l'tifWT.rd'. Ciiiiii::.'.! ( >m!i\ r’lc - I icni r.ii viv« of 
the j>r>Hltcni. nJi-i tdis’.i'^'i'. curuliiii':: of liic N'cthrrl.iti-i'. ---Hah:'’, 

of th.c nrUicet.'-cy — Kinti’.aiioii in c\5r.'Aa;;.i.tifr - I'miiiiity 
nie:i5'i — Synij'a’.liy for ilic Krfarin.’.lion, '.'.c.iiUly aiiioiii; tfic 

■J'cople, the true cair e of tim iinpeiniitij; rci>>h — Mc-'.>-i:rc. o| site 
Rovc-mnictil — Iviict of 155<J 'U-'.ciibc-! — P.ijnl Jiuii'- )::.!tric.'5 to Philip 
for incrc.i>;i;5p the nimilvr of IhMnii's in ilic NVtii'.':!.iiiii'.-"N'rcf ‘‘ity for 
retaining the Spani:-’! tievip- to eiiforct^ihe jwilicy of peneviition. 

M ARCARl-yr of Pannn, newly aiipoinurtl Regent of the 
XcthcrlaiuR. was the natuntl daughter of Cltarles the 
I'ifth. and his eldest-horn child. Her mother, of a respect- 
able family called Van der Clenst, in Oudenarde, had been 
adopted and brought up by the distinguished house of 
Hoogslraaten. Peculiar circumstances, not necessary to 
relate at length, had jialliatod the fault to which Margaret 
owed her imjjerial origin, and gave the child almost a legi- 
timate claim upon il.s fal!ier'.s' protection. 'Phe claim was 
honourably acknowledged. Margaret was in her infancy 
placed by the Emperor in the chatg;e of his paternal aunt, 
Margaret of S.avoy, then Regent of the provinces. Upon 
the death of that princess, die cliild was entrusied to the 
care of the Emperors sister, Mary, Queen Dowager of 
Hungary, who had succeeded to the government, and who 
occupied it until die abdication. 'J'he huntrcss-iiueen com- 
municated her tastes to her youthful niece, and Margaret 
soon outrivalled her instructress. I'lie ardour with wliich 
she pursued the stag, atjd the courageous horsemanship 
which she always displayed, proved her, too, no degenerate 
descendant of Mary of Burgundy. Her education for the 
distinguished position in which she had somewhat surrep- 
titiously been placed was at least not neglected in this par- 
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ticular. Vv'hen, soon after the Tncmorable sack of Rome, 
the Pope and the Emperor had Ixjcn reconciled, and it h.fJ 
been decided that the Medici family should Ixj cKv.iSul 
upon the ruins of Florentine liberty, Matp.irot s h.Ttid 
conferred in marriage upon the pontifl's nephew AlexamUr 
The wretched profligate who was thus selected to m.ate v.ith 
the Emperor's eldest-born child and to appropriate the fur 
demesnes of the Tuscan republic, was nominally the otT- 
spring of Lorenzo do Medici by a Moorish slave, although 
generally reputed a b.astard of the Pope himself. 'I'lic juip 
tials were celebrated with great pomp at Naples, where tlie 
Emperor rode at the tournament in the guise of a Moori-h 
warrior. At Florence splendid festivitie.s had aLo been h«M, 
which were troubled with omens believed to be highly 
unfavourable. It hardly needed, however, preterisaujr.il 
appearances in heaven or on earth to proclaim the matri-age 
ill-starred which united a cliild of twelve years with .r worn- 
out debauchee of twenty-s^von. Fortunately for M.rrg.sre’. 
the funereal portents proved true. Her hushanrl withisi 
the first year of tlieir wedded life, fell .a victitn to hi'^ own 
proflig.icy, and was assassinated by Ids ktuMuan, Loren 'ir.o 
dc Medici. Cosmo, his succes-ror in the tyranny of Fioreme, 
was desirous of succeeding to the liand of Marg.iret. t>ut .’1. 
politic Emperor, thinking that he had alre.itly dnne enon.-’t 
to conciliate that house, was inclined to bind to his ini' f'-'*'" 
the family wiiich now occupied the pnp.ai thrune. M.'.rK-.n ' 
was .accordingly a few years afterwanis uniteil toOtt.n!' 
Farnese, nc])hcw of Paul the 'I'hinl. It w.is ^^ill Iwr in- 
to be uner|u.a]ly matched. 1 Laving while spU a el-aM l-“ri 
wedded to .1 man of more tlian twice her ev.-trs. stic w.'*- ne'% 
at the age of twenty, uniteii to an iinmauire youth of th'rt-- 
She e'onecived vo strong an .aversion to her new !•■.; * o 
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the -elements. When, however, the truth became known, 
and it was ascertained that her husband, although still living, 
was lying dangerously ill in the charge of the Emperor, the 
repugnance which had been founded upon his extreme youth 
changed to passionate fondness. His absence, and his faith- 
ful military attendance upon her father, caused a revulsion in 
her feelings, and awakened her admiration. When Ottavio, 
now created Duke of Parma and Piacenza, returned to Rome, 
he was received by his wife with open arms. Their union 
was soon blessed with twins, and but for a certain imperious- 
ness of disposition which Margaret had inherited from her 
father, and which she was too apt to exercise even upon her 
husband, the marriage would have been •sufficiently fortunate.' 

Various considerations pointed her out to Philip as a 
suitable person for the office of Regent, although there 
seemed some mystery about the appointment which de- 
manded explanation. It was thought that her birth would 
make her acceptable to the people ; but perhaps, the secret 
reason with Philip was, that she alone of all other candidates 
would be amenable to the control of the churchman in 
whose hand he intended placing the real administration of 
the provinces. Moreover, her husband was very desirous 
that the citadel of Piacenza, still garrisoned by Spanish troops, 
should be surrendered to him. Philip was disposed to con- 
ciliate the Duke, but unwilling to give up the fortress. He 
felt that Ottavio would be flattered by the nomination of his 
wife to so important an office, and be not too much dis- 
satisfied at finding himself relieved for a time from her im- 
perious fondness. Her residence in the Netherlands would 
guarantee domestic tranquillity to her husband, and peace in 
Italy to the King. Margaret would be a hostage for the 
fidelity of the Duke, who had, moreover, given his eldest son 
to Philip to be educated in his service. 

She was about thirty-seven years of age when she arrived 
in the Netherlands, with the reputation of possessing high 
talents, and a proud and energetic character." She was an 
enthusiastic Catholic, and had sat at the feet of Loyola, who 
had been her confessor siid spiritual guide. She felt a greater 
horror for heretics than for any other species of malefactors, 


’ Strada, i. 35-44. 
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had refused Uu* t\!toTslr,p of Idnhp vdu-n that 
still a child, anti h.ad aUrrAMt<h fdhxi a pro!c>sutslu]) :\i 
ItmolstatU. After Tricotin;: j'^vctal ofirts of p;o:n,otu>n irotn 
ti\c hhnpcror, \u: ha<l at last acccptiad in 154*' a '-e.it in the 
council of Mechlin, of vdiich bt>dy lie had i^M^.irne pr< s:,h':U 
in 1545. He iiad been one of tiii: pvatar cenraussioTKr - to 
Frana'c in 155^, and 'at.s now prevalent of uw privy cunnri!* 
n nuanher of the ''late council, and of tin* inner and >crr<*t 
conimillce of that hoard, called tha* ronsuh.v, Mtuh oilinin 
was aUached lt> his name for his share in the comp t^uion of 
the famous edict of 1550. 'Tiu^ rough rhauglu was usually 
aUrihuicd to his pen, hut lie complained bitterly, in letters 
written at this time, of injustirr done him in this respect, 
and maintained that In: had endeavoured, vdthout hucc(‘s<.. to 
induce the Empeinr to mitigate the severity lA the ed*jct. 
One does not feel very strongly inclined io accept his crxcuses. 
however, when his general opinions on tlw^ ,subje(*l of religion 
arc remembered. He v:as most bigoted in jirecepl and 
practice. Religious liberty he regarded as the moM detesO 
able and baleful of doctrines; heresy lie denounced ns the 
most unpardonable of crimes. 

From no man's mouth fiov:ed more bitter or more elegant 
commonjilaces than from that of the learned president 
against those blackest oi malefactors, the men who claitned 
within their own walls the riglit to worship (lod according 


^ Lcvcnsbcsdi. NcfIcrI. Man. cn Vrouwen, iv. 75. 
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to their own consciences. For a common person, not IcMnti-d 
in law or divinity, to enter into hi.s clo.set, to .shut the (hm:. 
and to pray to Him who seeth in .secret, was, in hi.s opini 
to open wide the gate of destruction for all the bnd, and u> 
bring in the Father of Evil at once to fly away with the whe-le 
population, body and .soul. “If every man,” said i»c to 
Hopper, “ is to believe what he likes in his own house, wc 
shall have hearth gods and tutelar divinities' again, the 
country will swarm with a thousand errors and sects, and 
veiy' few there will be, I fear, who will allow themselves to 
be enclosed in the sheepfold of Christ. I have ever con- 
sidered this opinion,” continued the })resident, "the niO'-: 
pernicious of all. They who hold it have a contempt for 
all religion, and are neither more nor less than atltei'-?:. 
I'his vague, fireside liberty .should be liy every jiossih'e 
means extirpated ; therefore did Christ instimte sheplicrds 
to drive his wandering sheep back into the fold of the tnu- 
Church ; thus only can we guard the lambs against^ the 
ravening wohes, and prevent lliem being carried away !rom^ 
the flock of Christ to the flock of llelial. I.ilK-rtv n! 
religion, or of conscience, as lliey cal! it, ought never to be 
tolerated."' 

'Phis was the cant with wliicli Viglius was ever ready m 
feed !iot only his faithful Hopjier, hut all tlu' work! h-'-idc. 
'I'he president was natundly anxious that the fold of Cini^t 
should be entrusted to none hut regul.ar shepherds, for he 
looked forward to taking one of the most iuemti'e ifo-iC: 
into his own l)and, wium he sljouid retire from his sveidar 
career. 

It is now nece.ssary to .s.iy a few intniductrir)' word'- c>r!- 
ccniliig tlic man, who, from this time forth, he, tins to ?!*■• 
upon tile history of his conntty with daily increa'-itu: gf.oi- 
tleitr and influence. William of X.i- '.ui, Priuee of ( ye,;::; •. 
although still young in ve-ais is already tht- centr.i! per- 
about w))om ihi- j;veoJs and the eb.-imfiej*. u'' tl;e *■)->' •' 
nU)'’t n.itiiraii) group thein^che^; de-.tined a*. h-- i- ’-* 
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hcc<'nic mort* nit>:r with ?::u h yr,u \\u* vivif\ 

hv^ mhuxt o\ li^:hu. !*Urr,y.;h». ivtui h\v to wltnlr 

5 >ro 5 ^K\ 

"I'he f.unily hist f tntn tlistinr: lACNtrn* o U\ 

ih.c inul^ilc v\ i:o‘ cUw^nth It ihvith*' itM’lf .thno.t 

ns soon a*' known :wi> yjiM lunncln'^ *l‘}n' vUlrt 

ri‘in.hn;:*h in ttrrinaniy. '»w‘ thoont* in in** 

%hf?:i:cn:h i*<‘nnny in ihr {K':>^*n of ,\»:oJp!} r/f X,o*-ui ;?nn' 
iMvr to the country many c5rxio:.. hi^hoj*^. ;nul itmerals 
Ihc yonnyer nn«: nuno iHtnnitca*- ht.nw'i; irtainr^i Un* nwwh-'.t 
pTOjwrrty ami pv’oy siOcrriynty Naoom IhUcnhomy* !n;t .u 
the snne time irat5spbt:ii'ii i:*^*’]* *o> tiu* Nvtlnnhnu!^, wlirre 
it attained nt ait early period tu \:tcM ]^ow<n am! knye no\. 
Sc-sioit*''. 'rite ana cMor'- <»fV, ;lh:un, a*' 1 tnkc^ <n toirhho:,, 
hah beyun ui o\etv'isr so\vrei;:nty in the provim^rs Jnnr 
renlinic< Iwh^rc the advent oi tltr iton^(' of UiuynmiyA 
d'itai ovcr^]t:uicn\i^y family aiterwatd^ nnndv-refi t!u* N'-thcr* 
iaiiii Xasviu^amoni: its jno>t statmeh. and jHiwcrfu! aditerent*'^ 
ICnyelUert tin: Second was ilistinynishcd in the usrhnhntt 
councils and itt the hattleudchK of ("nnrUs the Ikdal. attd was 


nUerwards the unwaveriny supiioitet of MaNunihan. m roim 
and camp. 1 lying chiuht vs. lie was sue^a i ded hy his l>rotiter 
John, whose two soits. Henry andi Willinnu^f Nassau, divified 
the great inheriiant'c after their latlteA <U;aih. William 
succeeded to the C>erman estnu s, became a convert to 
Iholostaniism. and inirudm*ed the i<efotmati(ut into his 
dominions. Henry, the eldest son, rec<MVed the family 
possessions and titles in Luxembourg, lirabanl, rian(h*rs 
and Hollnruk and distinguislied himself as nimdi ns his 
uncle Engelbert, in the service of the HurgmuIo Austrian 
house, i'he confideiuial friend of (diaries llu: Idfth, 
whose governor he had becti in that ICmperods boyhood, 
he w,as ever his most efiicicnt and reliable adherent. It 
was he whose influence placed the imperial crown ujion 
the head of Charles.*^ hi 1515 he espoused (Jlnudia de 


^ Ajv?l(sgic < IT) range, ga. 

'•i *< Cest hii cjui a in*, la co\ironnc imperials sar la Ic^lc <!c 

1 Empercur , . . i! persuada Ics elcctoms tie preferer rEmpercvir an 
Roi tie !• ranee. . . . Hi conune il notoire a un clincun tjuc ccstc 
couronne iinperiolc a eWe Ic punt qui par apres n faicl passage a 
TEmpereur pour lain tic cotuiucstes,” elc.— 23 . 
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Chalons, sister of Prince Philibert of Ouuige, “m onl-r.” 
as he wrote to his father, ‘‘to be obedient "to his init),:"! 
Itlajesty, to please the King of I-rancc^ 
y?>/' f/ic saf;c of his ovon honour and profiii' ’ His "On Ke'iJ 
de Nassau-Chalons succeeded Philibert. The little primi 
palitv of Orange, so pleasantly situ.ated between Pnneti'’' 
and Dauphiny, but in such dangerous prosiniity to the ••i-t 
'of the “Babylonian captivity” of the popes at .\vicrDr. 
thus pas.sed to the family of Na.ssau. 'rive title v\a' of H'p. 
antiquity, .Already in tlie reign of Ciiarlenmgne. (juiibun v 
au Court-Nez, or “William with the Short No'c,” Ir'* 
defended the little town of Orange against the n'^uik-. nf 
the Saracens. The interest and authority acquired m t'.i’ 
deme.snes thus jweserved by hi< valour hetatne cvttndiv. 
and in process of time hereditary in his race. 'I’he trrun i 
palily became an absolute and free sovereignty.* ami h_’d 
already descended, in defiance of the .Tilic lav, thros!;;;! me 
three distinct familie.s of Orange, B.aux, and Chalons. 

In I5qq, Prince Rene died at the Emperor's ket m tt. ‘ 
trenches of Saint Dicier. Having no legitimate ehildr- n. 
he left all his titles and estato.s to has cousin germ >r. 
William of N.issnu. son of his- f.ithcr';. bioihcr Willbm. vi. > 
thus at the ago of eleven venrs hecv.me Wiili.un th'‘ Ninth 
of Orange. For this child, whom the futuri'was to stif;m.'’’i 
to such high destinies and .'riirli heioir .saerific!- . th" s v 
and present seemctl to have gnthcred rich-s and 
together from many stnirecs. He w.is the m s-mr.nt 
the Othos, tire Kngelherts, and the fbnric-;, of d * Nht. -r 
lands, the reptf'Cntalive of the Philiberts and tie INr 't 

Frame: the chief of a hou-e, humbl! r in f' 'I'iT' > • ■ 

position m Cjermany, but still of high r.nd, .e.d h 1 '• 
.vlre.tdv r'one good w-rvice *0 lumunityb', Cnig.'v 'n’t 
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Henr>’, was called William the Rich — he was. however, only 
rich in children. Of tliese he had five .sons and seven 
daughters by his wife Juliana of Stolberg. She was a 
person of most e.xemplar}' character and unaffected piety. 
She instilled into the minds of all her children the elements 
of that devotional sentiment which was her own striking 
characteristic, and it was destined that the seed sown early 
should increase to an abundant lian-est. Nothing can be 
more tender or more touching than the letters which still 
e.xist from her hand, written to her illustrious sons in hours 
of anxiety or anguish, and to the last, recommending to 
them with as much earnest simplicity as if they were still 
little children at her knee, to rely always in the midst of the 
trials and dangers which were to beset their paths through 
life, upon the great hand of God. Among the mothers of 
great men, Juliana of Stolberg deserves a foremost place, and 
it is no slight eulogy that she was worthy to have been the 
mother of William of Orange and of Louis, Adolphus, Henry, 
and John of Nassau. 

At the age of eleven yeans, William having thus unex- 
pectedly succeeded to such great possessions, was sent from 
his father’s roof to be educated in Brussels. No destiny 
seemed to lie before the young prince but an education at 
the Emperor’s court, to be followed bj' military adventures, 
embassies, vicero3’alties, and a life of luxur}' and magni- 
ficence. At a very early age he came, accordingly, as a page 
into the Emperors family. Charles recognized, with his 
customary quickness, the reniarkable character of the boy. 
At fifteen, William was the intimate, almost confidential 
friend of the Emperor, who prided himself, abo^'e all other 
gifts, on his power of reading and of u.sing men. The 
youth was so constant an attendant upon his imperial chief 
that even when intennews with the highest personages, and 
upon the gravest affairs, were taking place, Charles would 
never suffer him to be considered superfluous or intrusive. 
There seemed to be no secrets which the Emperor held too 
'■ high for the comprehension or discretion of his page. His 
perceptive and reflective»faculties, naturally of remarkable 
keenness and depth, thus acquired a precocious and extraor- 
dinary development. He was brought up behind the curtain 
of that great stage where the world’s dramas were daily 
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enacted. The machinen' and the masks which ntoduccd 
the grand delusions of histor)- had no deccj)tions' for hin:- 
Carefully to obser%-e men’s actions, and .sikntly to poncitr 
upon their motives^ was the favourite occuj)ntion tM' tt’.c 
Prince during his apprenticeship at court. As he a(hv.*u>>l 
to man’s estate, he was selected by the Kmperor for the 
highest duties. Charle.s, u-hose only merit, so far .a> the 
provinces were concerned, was in having been born in (Ihcnt, 
and that by an ignoble accident, was glad to employ ths 
representative of 5o many great Nethcrland houses irs the 
defence of the land. Before the Prince was twenty-one l.c 
was appointed general-in-chicf of the army on the Frcivh 
frontier, in the absence of the Puke of Savoy. The pi*': 
was coveted by many mo.st distingui.shcd .soldiers -■ tl.c 
Counts of Buren, Bossu, Calaing, Areniberg, Meghcm. ar .4 
particularly by Count Egmont; ’ yet Charles showed his 
e.xtraordinary confidence in the Prince of Orange by rcho :- 
Ttig him for the .station, although he hnd h.ihlly rr.vh"l 
maturity, and was moreover absent in France. The yout;.: 
Prince acquitted iiimseif of his higii command in .1 ni;.n:;-.r 
which justilied his appointment. 

It was the Prince’s shoulder upon which tin' Fnipfro: 
leaned at the abdication ; the I’rince’s han<l whh h bore the 
imperial insignia of the discrowned nionareh to I’erdin-u-. h 
at Augsburg. With the.se duties hi.s rcl.itions with (‘h'»rl- ' 
were ended, and tho.se with Phi!i}> begun. He w.i- 
the army during the hostilities whirl) wen- ‘oori -'.h'-f r • 
surned in Pic.ardy : he w.a.s the ••ee'ret mxn’hiur of tie- pn 
liniin.'irv.armngcnient with Fra nrC. soon .-tftetw.inis tseihr .’;;- *1 
by the triumphant treaty of April. 1550. 1 Ir h.-’.d ♦ o:i'|u> 

these initiatory ronfcrcticcs \\ ith the t 'onstable Mo;-.'?'-., 'r • * 
and .Marshal ilc Saitit Andre witli gowt i-igsiitv. 
hardly a man in years and by so doing Isi- li.id i-d-l F- g 
under di-rp obligation'. 'I'isr King w.v. "o :n -spo **> 
an>.i<)i!s for jk-.u e that he would have {>• m < .-.[■'.b'.'- <•: - - 
ilucting a trr.ity np'^m alnjfi-t .-my tr-r;n- . H*- . '*• 

IVinte th.1t "thi- gre.tO'.t ” tvi'-. !i>- (ould r. r- h-r 1 •" 
tiiis W'Uhi v'a*. to md'- p< .-'e.-, ai.'d tuat rm <•> -.•r---* t - 
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To the envoy Suriano, Philip had held the same language. 
“Oh, Ambassador,” said he, “I wish peace on any terms, 
and if the King of France had not sued for it, I would have 
begged for it myself.” * 

With such impatience on the part of the sovereign, it 
certainly manifested diplomatic abilities of a high character 
in the Prince, that the treaty negotiated by him amounted 
to a capitulation by France. He was one of the hostages 
selected by Henry for the due execution of the treaty, and 
while in France made that remarkable discovery which was 
to colour his life. While hunting with the King in the forest 
of Vincennes, the Prince and Henry found themselves alone 
together, and separated from the rest of the company. The 
French monarch’s mind was full of the great scheme which 
had just secretly been formed by Philip and himself to e.x- 
tirpate Protestantism by a general extirpation of Protestants. 
Philip had been most anxious to conclude the public treaty 
with France, that he might be the sooner able to negotiate 
that secret convention by which he and his Most Christian 
Majesty were solemnly to bind themselves to massacre all 
the converts to the new religion in France and the Nether- 
lands. This conspiracy of the two Kings against their sub- 
jects was the matter nearest the hearts of both. The Duke 
of Alva, a fellow hostage with William of Orange, was the 
plenipotentiary to conduct this more important arrangement. 
The French monarch, somewhat imprudently imagining that 
the Prince was also a party to the plot, opened the whole 
subject to him without reserve. He complained of the con- 
stantly-increasing numbers of sectaries in his kingdom, and 
protested that his conscience would never be easy, nor his 
state secure, until his realm should be delivered of “that 
accursed vermin.” A civil revolution, under pretext of a 
religious reformation, was his constant apprehension, par- 
ticularly since so many notable personages in the realm, and 
even princes of the blood, were already tainted with heresy. 
Nevertheless, with the favour of heaven, and the assistance 
of his son and brother Philip, he hoped soon to be master of 

« 

' “ Se ben era cosi poco honorevole fu gran cosa quella ch’ io 

serissi al Settembre passatoche midisse S. M., nell’ esercito con qiieste 
parole 6 simili ; o Imbascialore, io voglio pace in ogni modo e s’ il Re 
<U Francia no I’havesse domandata, la domanderei io .” — Suriano MS. 
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Vet we are not to regard William of Orange, thus on the 
threshold of his great career, b)' the light diffused from a 
somewhat later period. In no historical character more re- 
markably than in his is the law of constant development and 
progress illustrated. At twenty-six he is not the “/a/rr 
patria:^'' the great man struggling upward and onward against 
a host of enemies and obstacles almost beyond human 
strength, and along the dark and dangerous path leading 
through conflict, privation, and ceaseless labour to no repose 
but death. On the contrary, his foot was hardly on the 
first step of that difficult ascent which was to rise before him 
all his lifetime. He was still among the primrose paths. He 
was rich, powerful, of sovereign rank. He had only the 
germs within him of what was thereafter to e.xpand into 
moral and intellectual greatness. He had small sympathy 
for the religious reformation, of which he was to be one of 
the most distinguished champions. He was a Catholic, 
nominall)', and in outward observ'ance. With doctrines he 
troubled himself but little. He had given orders to enforce 
conformity to the ancient Church, not with bloodshed, yet 
with comparative strictness, in his principality of Orange. 
Beyond the compliance with rites and forms, thought indis- 
pensable in those days to a personage of such high degree, 
he did not occupy himself with theology. He was a Catholic, 

, as Egmont and Horn, Berlaymont an'd Mansfeld, Montigny 
> and even Brederode, were Catholic. It was only tanners 
dyers, and apostate priests who were Protestants at that d.ay 
in the Netherlands. His determination to protect a multi- 
tude of his harmless inferiors from horrible deaths did not 
proceed from sympathy with their religious sentiment.s, but 
merely from a generous and manly detestation of murrler. 
He carefully averted his mind from .sacred matters. If iit' 
deed the .seed implanted by his pious parents were really the 
germ of his future conversion to Protestantism, it must be 
confessed that it lay dormant a long time. But his mind 
was in other pursuits. He was disposed for an easy, joyou.s, 
luxurious, princely life. Banquets, masquerades, tourna- 
ments, the chase, interspersed with the routine of official 
duties, civil and military, seemed likely to fill out hi.s life. 


' Archive- ct Corresp., i, 203*. 
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* Apologic, 26, 27. ' Vantlcr iSr. 

^ Cfirrcvp. <!e (itull. Ic Tfrlt,, ii. So. * Vnndcr Ihwr, nSa. 
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mmpngnons csloytnl nutant bivnvenus <nic grands .” — Pxttus J\\ytn 
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withox5t mc!i?.ce or insult. He hnd a gentle and agrecab’; 
tongue, with which he could turn all the gentlemen at court 
any wav' he liked. He w.a.<; beicveii and' honoured by ic,.- 
whole community.'" * His manner w.is graceful familiar, caro" 
ing, and yet digtutied. He h.ad the good breeding w'nirh 
comes from the h.eart, refined into an" inexiiressib’c chann 
from his constant intercourse, .almost from Ids cradle, with 
mankind of all ranks. 

It may be supposed that this train of living was attcndo'; 
with expense, ^ioreover. he had ararious other e.'tabii>!mum' 
in town and country, besides Iris almost rural rt-siuoncc in 
Brussels. He \ra.s ardently fond of the chase, paiticul'ith' et 
the knightly sport of falconry. In the country lie “'oonsolctl 
itimself bv takins everv dav a heron in the clouds."' Hi' 


htlconers .alone cost him annually fifteen Imndred fiorisK 
after he had reduced their expenses to the lowest p.-'S-Mbl- 
point.'' He was much in debt, even at this o.arly period anv.! 
with his princely fortune. ‘‘ \^'e come of a race." lie wrote c.trc- 
iessly to his brother Louis. •* who arc somewhat Ixad ni.an.agci' 
in our young days, but wlien wo grow older, we do better, 
like our late lat'ncr : sicut erat in principio. ct nunc, el sor.i- 
per et in sccuia secuiomm. My greatest difficulty." he .adii'. 
'\as usual is on acv'ount of the falconers.” * 

His debts alre.idy amounted, nccoraing to Gnj:iv.vi!cs 
st.atenient, to Soo.ooo or ooc.ooo fiorin.s.'’ He had embar- 
rassed himself, no: only through his .splendid extrav.agance. 
by which all the world about him were made to partale r-t 
bis wealth, hut by accenting the high cfiices to vrliich he Irau 
Leen appointeti. H'hen general-in-chief on tlie mintier. hi' 
sular}’ w.\s three hundred tlorins monthly; " not enough," 
he s.'tid. “to jv.y the servants in iris tint."’'' hi' nc.n-v.iri 
expenses being twenty-five hundred iiorino, .a.'i .-.pprat'' b> 
letter to his wife,' His embas'V to c-rny tb.e cro’-'-n m b'y 
ditrand. .and his .'‘ubsequent te.'ideru.e .u' a liO't.-.ec h'f tb 
Ire’.ity in I'.uis. -acre .also v. ry oneroitN, .rid he n.-ci-tvi-.l ;• • 
.raltrv : aivv'rdinc to th..; ecouentic.ii tn in ths' rwip-ot 
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vjTine, nn: hnvc found luui.ilu*’/ In thi' ^lu’ ilnu^ ln 

ni.in riviht, but he ininhst hr.ve ntidrd lint the* *Mnv<*n <*{ 
virtue" woxddi have found Jt :v liide '*laudah!r'' for vrih l- 
n^tics JO thspo^r of jl^* T .uurd ollh < \ in iht i? jnfn h^r r.up^ t\ 
inpei'tn** nnd annua! jnyiuente of reuain {vneiuapcs tuv>n 
the cure of houh/ li ihv profus rcspectivrdy paire-ri !iy tnili' 
t.ary and r!orK*a! <^jn'^u^alo^s in Jljat day sht^uld he erntipau'd, 
the dieadvant:iue wouid 5md!y be fount! to hr vdth, those of 
the long robe, 

SiH*h, then, at tlic heginnhtg of 1 5^0, tvas WiHiant of 

^ Apdo;;it% tj. 

* ** |h* KntKons fit*' ytr^'innicr** ffravj'^/is, ]>ri«'^‘njnci'* pfhn msN 

hatahk'S de S. nuiiiun vi ^ »ravvHiv»tc- fpit pnirTrju a ane infinite dc\ 
denit-rs, v\)\tc Jc'-'^peds Mr Axe Ixonor il’Orlrans Due <!^' I/juj^uc*. illc 
pni.i cv»m|nntu nu t>4rnpfc c!<- Homes fpintrc-vtuj»t mil lAcus- ^pru^r? 
niaintcnaiu A le Con^Uc <l*Kuiartu avidt c« luoyra <tu furc »cs J,c- 
soi^picsy etc . — Pcftttn /*a.:r/r MS. 

<« Cho^e h la venti mal senntth el que nos \K>ns vicuv jv res* 

amateur?; de la vertu, n’cusscni tr()uvc lounhlc/^— r/ Crnr- 
spovMnme^ i. 35)» 

* V. (Jndiard. Correspondence dc P])ilippe 1 1, snr les affnlrc'J des 
Pays-B:is (Hruv., tv>4fi), L 318-320. 
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Orange a generous, stately, magnificent, powerful gr-aiulce. 
As a military commander, he had acquitted himself very 
creditably of highly important functions at an early age. 
Nevertheless it was the opinion of many persons, that he «as 
of a timid temperament.^ He was even accused of having 
manifested an unseemly panic at Philippeville, and of h.i\-ini; 
only been restrained by the expostulations of liis officers, 
from abandoning both that fortre.ss and Charlcmont (0 
Admiral Coligny, who had made his appearance in the 
neighbourhood, merely at the head of a reconnoitring p.arty.‘ 
If the story were true, it would be chiefly important as imli- 
eating that the Prince of Orange was one of the many his- 
torical characters, originally of an e.xcitable and even timorous 
physical organization, whom moral courage and a strong will 
have aftenvards converted into dauntless heroes. Certain it 
is that he was destined to confront open danger in evety 
form, that his path was to lead through perpetual ambush, 
yet tliat his cheerful confidence and tranquil courage were to 
become not only unquestionable but proverbial.’ It may be 
safely asserted, however, that the story was an invetuion, to 
be classed with those fictions which made him the juurdercr 
of his first wife, a common conspirator against Philip’s 
crown and person, and a crafty malefactor in general, without 
a single virtue. It must be remembered that even the ter- 
rible Alva, who lived in harness almost from the cradle to 
if the grave, was, so late as at the period with which we .ire 
now occupied, censured for timidity, and liad been accused 
in youth of flat cowardice.’ He despised the insimiatiiUi, 
which for him had no meaning. 'Phere is no doubt too tluii 
caution was a predominattt characteristic of the Prince, It 
was one of the chief sources of his greatness. .At that penVl. 
perhaps at any period, he would have beetr inc.ip.iblc of •'Ucl; 
iwilliant ami da.shing exploits as h.ad made the n-ime of 
Mgmont so famous. It h.ad even heconie a proverb, ”t!u' 
counsel of Orange, the execution of fCgmont,’” )et wc 'h.iH 

I D‘un nnturcl crnJntif* it isvnii ^ 

clur::int la picrre tie France/’ — ///. 

- PnuUt^ Fajerr MS, 

^ ** S.'\cvi> iT,nnf|utiUt'< in tunljw/’ tli<' ir. >ifo 
the metfnfx sUxteU nl jvri?b;\ in hu fionoor. 
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have occasion to see how far this physical promptness whicli 
had been so felicitous ui^on the battle-field was likely to avail 
the hero of St. Quentin in the great political combat which 
was approaching. 

As to the talents of the Prince, there was no difference of 
opinion. His enemies never contested the subtlety and 
breadth of his intellect, his adroitness and capacity in con- 
ducting state affairs, his knowledge of human nature, and the 
profoundness of his views. In many respects it must be 
confessed that his surname of the Silent, like many similar 
appellations, was a misnomer. William of Orange was neither 
“silent” nor “ taciturn,” yet these are the epithets which will 
be for ever associated with the name of a man who, in private, 
was the most affable, cheerful, and delightful of companions, 
and who on many great public occasions was to prove him- 
self, both by pen and by speech, the most eloquent man of 
his age. His mental accomplishments were considerable. 
He had studied history with attention, and he spoke and 
wrote with facility Latin, French, German, Flemish, and 
Spanish. 

The man, however, in u'hose hands the administration of 
the Netherlands was in reality placed, was Anthony Perrenot, 
then Bishop of Arras, soon to be known by the more cele- 
brated title of Cardinal Granvelle. He was the chief of 
the Consulta, or secret council of three, by whose delibera- 
tions the Duchess Regent was to be governed. His father, 
Nicholas Perrenot, of an obscure family in Burgundy, had 
been long the favourite minister and man of business to the 
Emperor Charles. Anthony, the eldest of thirteen children, 
was born in 1517. He was early distinguished for his talents. 
He studied at Dole, Padua, Paris, and Louvain. At the 
age of twenty he spoke seven languages Avith perfect facility, 
while his acquaintance with civil and ecclesiastical laws was 
considered prodigious. At the age of twenty-three he became 
a canon of Liege Cathedral. The necessary eight quarters 
of gentility produced upon that occasion hai^e accordingly 
been displayed by his panegyrists in triumphant refutation’ 
of that theory which ga-?e him a blacksmith for his grand- 
father.' At the same period, although he had not reached 

* Dom I’Evesque, Memoires pour servir a I’Histoire du Cardinal 
Granvelle (Paris, 1753), ii. 146-293. Compare Strada, ii. 60. 
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thfe requisite age, the rich bisliopric of Arras liad alrca<h' 
been prepared for him by his father’s care. 'I'hree yean-. 
afterwards, in 1543, he distinguished lumseif by a imn 
learned and brilliant harangue before the Councirof ’I'rcut. 
which display so much charmed the Emperor, that he created 
him councillor of state, A few years afterwards he rendered 
the unscrupulous Charles still more valuable proofs of devo- 
tion and dexterity by the part he played in the memorable 
imprisonment of the I^andgrave of Hesse and the Saxon 
Dukes. He was thereafter constantly cmj)loycd in embas*;ics 
and other offices of trust and profit. 

There was no doubt as to his profound and varied k-arn- 
ing, nor as to his natural quickness and dexterity. Me w.ic 
ready-witted, smooth and fluent of tongue, fertile in exjv- 
dient-s, courageous, resolute. He thoroughly under.'.tond 
the art of managing men, particularly his superiois. lU: 
knew how to govern under the appearance of obeying. Me 
possessed exquisite tact in appreciating the characters of 
those far above him in rank and beneath him in intellect. 
He could accommodate himself with great readine.'.s to tlic 
idiosyncrasies of sox'ereigns. He was a chameleon to the 
hand which fed him. In his intercour.se witli the King, he 
coloured himself, as it were, with the King’s ciiaraeter. Me 
was not him.sc!f, but Philip : not the sullen, hc>itating. con- 
fu.sed Philip, however, but Philij) endowed with eloquence, 
readiness, facility. The King over found himself anlicipateil 
with the most delicate obsequiousness, hehelil his sirugglinc 
ideas change into winged words without cea'-ing to be ho 
own. No flattery' could be more adroit. The bohop .’C 
commodated himself to the Ring’s epistolary habit'-. 'Ihe 
.silver-tongued and ready debater .substituted protocoK tie 
conversation, in deference to a monatch who ruuW 0“^ 
speak. Hu corre.sjionded with Philip, with Matg-Ui t <4 
Parma, with evury one. He wrote folios to the lush’.' - 
when they were in the .same [lalaee. He nould '-vrsti' 
forty {xiges long to the King, and sytui off anothrr tou.'ef 
on the ‘•.amc d.ny with two or tiirve adtiilional ih -.p-ati h<-. < ' 
identical date. Such prolixity enchanted flu- v.Le.-/ 

greediness for busines'. epi'.tles was inn.isi;!b!i-, ’1 he p-ir 
taking nionarch toiled, pen in h-and, atcer hi*, v.-exi-n'.* 
minister in ^ain. Pidlip w.ns only fit to K- tie- b; bi-p-! 
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cUtk : vrt ];o i5rvr.;:?nr<l I*' U\ hr thr a?ul 

tinvcrnuti: piVAi t, llr ^ in th(^ n> 

th;U hr h,.u{ tr.vl w'hh atn’Ution, prr,suj*lui hnn* 
j^vU i\vy, hr \\\\rn hr M\v.v‘riy t\t'n ronrntt hmihui. 

Tin* hi<hon novirc ;u)ii 5Nv\!ril iiisinunojv* whrn !n‘ 

M\nnc<l to hr nn!) u'rrivin/. lin*nn Hr uas tin' rnU>t»un r 
whiic Su* nfhrU-^i *n Uc tin* ^hnrhns, t.ntn'- \\v:r 

ronijurAlrtciv :uni likrlv to \u: uintnplnun. lonu: :i-> 

he h:xd only to <lrr.l with intVnor uurih'rt\. hkr thosr <jt‘ 
rhiiip nn<j Warn hr *h»rahl K/ tana hr4 nputno 

jK^liiiral :uul lofty rhaTa<‘tcr ro:uhuV‘4, it v.,!:'- pii.N;h!r^ 

that liis rcsourr#'^ tn?::hi not jKf^vr *.(} rul-sunirirrtt, 

Ws jH'hvKai ptitnhjiirs Wi-tc Mi:up!y hnrd tn tcality, Irti 
sinonthcu over by a cnnnvnlionul ainl <lrr<noas b;f**r\ oir nrr 
of lanptva^o, wluch lirf'civcd vuhnu nundis. Hr \v;nv a ‘^tr.rt 
ahM)iuiist. Hiv defrtenev lo arbitrary pwAvr \\;us ptohnnul 
and slavish. Hod asnl “ihr nirolcr/' ns he ab\nys (Milrd 
Philip, hr professed to si-rvr wit!\ <'uun! luaniiity. h srrm> 
to me/' said he. in n letter of \Uh epoi'h, ‘Hlial I shnU nrvrr 
he able to fidfd the obligation of slave which 1 cnvc to yoni 
ntajesty, to wlionr 1 am hound hy him a ch.ain a— at any 
rate. 1 shall never fail to struggle for that tan! vdth sincerity/'^ 

As a matter of course, he was a hrnt opponent of the 
nmionvil rielUs of tl?c Netherlands. He had str<':nians}y 
warned Philip against assembling the statcs^gcncral )>eforc 
)m departure for the sake of .asking them for supplies. He 
earnestly deprecated allowing the ronstiiutioual authorities 
any control over the expenditures of the governrnenb and 
averred that this practice under the Regent Mary had been 
the cause of endie.ss trouble."' It may easily he supposed 
that other rights were ns little to Ins tnste as the claim to 
vole the subsidies, a privilege whidi was in reatiiy indis* 
pvuable. Men who stood forth in defence of tlte jwovincial 
constitutions were, in his opinion, mere demagogues ami 
hypocrites ; their only moiivc being to c.urrN* favour witli the 

* V jamo-s me ])nrccern t|«e bnslnria ]>ara qoc yo jujeuf) cumplir con 
ia obligacion de esclavoen <y>e me ha puesU) V. M. alatulo me con tan 
firmc catena; a lo menos qiie n<) me falta ny me fallara — tie acerlnr 
eu las cosns del servjcio . . . con limpiexa y amor/’ etc . — Papun 
<f^ra/,vl 96 . 

* Papicr.s' d'btat, vl 27 . 
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populace. Yet these charters were, after all sufilclcnth 
limited- The natural rights of ntnn were topics which hrd 
never been broached. Man had only natural wrongs. Xor..- 
ventured to doubt that sovereigrity was hcavcn-boni. anointed 
of God. The rights of the Netherlands were special not 
general: plural, not singular: liberties, not liberty; ••'privi- 
leges,''’ not maxims. They M'ere practical, no! theoretitv.1 : 
historical, not philosophical. Still, such as they were, they 
were facts, acquisitions. They had been purch.ased by the 
blood and toil of brave ancestors : they amounted — howtver 
open to criticism upon broad humanitarian grounds, of whu'h 
few at that day had ever dreamed — to a solid, subsi.onttal 
dyke against the arbitrary power which was ever chaling .andj 
fretting to destroy its b.arriers. No n>en were more .M’.bde 
or more diligent in corroding the foundation of these bul- 
warks than the disciples of Granvelle. Yet one aouid b.v>'. 
thought it possible to tolerate an amount of practical fretCiOai 
so different from the wild, social speculition? which, in htcr 
days, have made both tyrants and reasonable lover' q.' 
race tremble with apprehension. The Netherlander^ r!a:n:c<l 
mainly, the right to vote the money which was demand'd w 
such enonnous profusion from their painfully-acquired ny.i'U-'q: 
they were also unwilling to be burned alive if ti'.ey objccau 
to transubstanti.aiion. Granvelle w.as most distinctly cl an 
opposite opinion upon both topics. He sirenuo’U'ly ib '.’C 
cated the interference of the states with the sub'idics, .ami s*, 
was bv his advice that the remorscIe'S edict of 5550. t-'-'" 


Emperor's ordinance of i'lood .atul tire, v.as re-en.atted. astC" 
veiy first measure of Philip's reign.’ Sttch •vcic hb ''yf- 
merits .as to national and popuLar rights by r<.}>rc'f!i!.aqrn^ 
For the people it'clf — •‘•that vile and ndschirvou-' ."n"-.’'. 
called the people"' — .as he expres'-v,fi it. hr entt rt.nr 
cheerful contempt. 

His .aptitude for m.anaging m-.-n u.ts- '.cry crecl: h:- i-u ■ 
city for .atTaars incontestaide : but it must I*-- ah'’ at s t'o-.- ' 
Ytesxl as the c.afucity for the aFuirs of -U' 

a clever, scheming ttobtiebn. an .adr.at 'i'.in.ux r ; it o a'" 


be Seen 


tic r.ad ,a t* 
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statesman. His industry was enormous. He could write 
fifty letters a day with his own hand. He could dictate to 
half a dozen amanuenses at once, on as many different 
subjects, in as many different languages, and send them all 
away exhausted. 

He was already rich. His income from his see and other 
livings was estimated, in 1557, at ten thousand dollars; his 
property in ready money, “ furniture, tapestry, and the like,” 
at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars.^ When it is con- 
sidered that, as compared with our times, these sums repre- 
sent a revenue of a hundred thousand, and a capital of 
two millions and a half in addition, it may be safely asserted 
that the prelate had at least made a good beginning. Besides 
his regular income, moreover, he had handsome receipts 
from that simony which was reduced to a system, and which 
gave him a liberal profit, generally in the shape of an annuity, 
upon every benefice which he conferred. He was, however, 
by no means satisfied. His appetite was as boundless as 
the sea; he was still a shameless mendicant of pecuniary 
favours and lucrative offices. Already, in 1552, the Em- 
peror had roundly rebuked his greediness. “As to what 
you say of getting no ‘merced’ nor ‘ayuda de costa,’” said 
he, “ ’tis merced and ayuda de costa quite sufficient, when 
one has fat benefices, pensions, and salaries, with which a 
man might manage to support himself.”^ The bishop, how- 
ever, was not easily abashed, and he was, at the epoch which 
now occupies us, earnestly and successfully soliciting from 
Philip the lucrative . abbey of Saint Armand. Not that he 
would have accepted this preferment, “ could the abbey have 
been annexed to any of the new bishoprics;”^ on the con- 
trary, he assured the King that “ to carry out so holy a work 
as the erection of those new sees, he would willingly have 
contributed even out of his own miserable pittance.”^ It 

' Vive honoratamente— la puo fare, havendo tra I’entrata temporale chi 
se ritiova nelle Borgogna e quelle del vescovado et altrl henefitij piu di 
lo.ocK) scudi di entrata, e tra gioje, argento, tappezzerie con altri mobili 
e denari contanti piu di 250,009 scudi, et e opinione de giuditiosi che 
riuscira Cardinale,” etc. — Badovaro MS. 

Groen v, Prinsterer. Archives, etc. 1 . 189*. 

” Papiers d’Etat, vi. 31. 

^ Mas que de la miseria que yo tengo holgaria que se tomasse 
para cumpliinento de tan sancta obra.” — Ibid. 
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not being considered expedient to confiscate the abbey to 
any particular bishop, Philip accordingly presented it to thie 
prelate of Arras, together with a handsome sum of money in 
the shape of an “ ayuda de costa ” beside. The thrifty !)ishop. 
who foresaw the advent of troublous times in the Nethcrl.ini!', 
however, took care in the letters by which he sent his thanks, 
to instruct the King to secure the money upon crown pro- 
perty in Arragon, Naples, and Sicily, as matters in the prt*- 
vinces were beginning to look vety i>recarious.* 

Such, at the commencement of the Duchess ^fargarL^'^ 
administration, were the characters and the previous histories 
of the persons into whose h.ands the Netherlands rvere en- 
trusted. None of them have been prejudged. Their c!).a- 
racters have been sketched, not according to subsequent 
developments, but as they appeared at the openittg ot this 
important epoch. . 

The aspect of the country and its inhabitants otured 
many sharp contrasts, and revealed many sources of future 
trouble. 

The aristocracy of the Netherlands was excessively e\- 
trav.agant, dissipated, and already considerably emb.'trraNscd 
in circumstance.s. It had been the policy of the Etin'erc-r 
and of Philip to confer high offices, civil, military, anrl 
diplom.atic, upon the leading nobles, by which enormou- 
expense.s were entailed nj)on them, wirlmut any cerr* 
spending salaries. T'he ease of Orange has iv:vn .already 
alluded to, tnd there were many other nobles U-'S 
to afiord tlie c.vpense, who had been induigeri wirli 
ruinous honours. During the w.ir. there had been. Ic-'-’ 
ever, many ch.inces of liettering broken fortune e Victo*y 
brought immense jirires to the leading officer-. 'Ih'- r-ur* 
soms of so m.any illustrious prist'ner;-- as had gr.ua-d tie- 
triumphs of Saint Ouentin and (ir.aveh'm-s had Ih-c!! ex- 
tremely profitable. These sources of we.xltii had no'-' h-au 
cut oil: Vet. on the departure of the King frosst the Net!; • 
lands, the luwiry iaxTea-ed insteaxl of thuH'nsshin.’. '* b'. 
stead of one court,” ;oid .a cctnte’'ipor.ary, would rc-x 

s.ud tha.l there were fiftx."^ Nothing could h;- more 
fuotis th.an tile uukI'.-s of life in Peu-^e!-,'. 'i h-- hon- >• > e 

- r.xel-r-. ;i. * iViioi 
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of Orange has been already painted. 'I'liat of b'.ginont was 
almost as magnilteeiu. A rivalry in hospitality and in 
dispiat' hegati among the highest nobles, and e.vtended to 
those les-s able to maintain themselves in the contest. 
During the war there had beett the valiant emulation of the 
battle-field : gentlemen had vied with each other how best 
to illustrate an ancient name with deeds of desperate valour, 
to repair the fortunes of a ruined house with the spoils of 
war. 'J'hey now sought to .surpass each other in splendid 
extravaganc'e. It was an eager competition who should 
build the stateliest jial.aces, have the greatest number of 
noble pages and gentlemen in waiting, the most gorgeous 
liverie.s, tlie most hospitable table.s. the most .scientific cook.s. 
'I’here was also much depravity as well as e.Ntravaganre. 
d'he morals of high society were loose. (Naming w.as prac- 
tised to a frightful e.xtenl. ] Irunkenne.ss was a prevailing 
characteristic of the higher classes. liven the I’rince of 
Orange himself, at this period, although never addicted to 
habitual excess, was e.\tremely convivial in his tastes, tolerat- 
ing .scenes and companion.s, not likely at a later day to 
find much favour in his .sight. “ We kept .Saint Martin’s 
joyously,’’ he wrote, at about this period, to his brother, “and 
in the most jovial company. Brederode w.as one day in such 
a stale that I thought he would certainly die, but he has now 
got over it." ’ Count JJrederode, soon afterwards to become 
so conspicuous in the early scenes of the revolt, was, in truth, 
most notorious for his performances in thc.se banqueting 
scenes. He appeared to have vowed as uncompromising 
hostility to cold water as to the Inquisition, and always 
denounced both with the .same fierce and ludicrous vehem- 
ence. Their constant connection with Germany at that 
period did not improve the sobriety of the Netherland 
nobles. The aristocracy of that country’, as is well known, 
were most “ potent at potting.” “ When the German finds 
himself sober,” said the bitter Badovaro, “ he believes 
himself to be ill.” Gladly, since the peace, they had wel- 
comed the opportunities a/forded for many a deep carouse 
with their Netherland cousins. The approaching marriage 
of the Prince of Orange with the Saxon princess — an episode 


* Archives el Correspondance, i. 185. 
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which will soon engage our attention — gave rise to ta- 
niendous orgies. Count Schw.art?.butg, the Prince's brother 
in-law', and one of the negotiators of tlie m.arriagc. found 
many occasions to strengthen the bonds of h.armonv betvc'.n 
the countries by indulgence of these common tastes. “I 
liave Irad many princes and counts nt niy tabled' be wrote to 
Orange, “where a good deal more was drunk ih.an e.rten. 
The Rhinegrave’s bauher fell down dead after drinking tee 
much malvoi.sie ; hut we have irad him b.alsamed and ><’n: 
home to his family."^ 

'Phese disorders among the higher ninks were in rc.illty 
so exterisivc as to justify the biting remark of the Vcm ti.iU : 

The gentlemen intoxicate ihetnselve.s every day.” sai»l he. 
“and the ladies aho : but much less than the tnen.*‘‘ lb'-' 
remarks as to the morality, in other respects, of both 
wore equally sweeping, and not more complimentary. 

If these were the characteristics of the most distingubh-.d 
society, it m.ay Ire supposed that they were rcproiluccd vlth 
more or less intensity tfirottghout all the more renuue but 
concentric circles of life, a.s far as the seductive .sjdendo’.tr of 
the court ceuild radiate. 'Fhe Ic'-Ncr nobles enuil.Utd tkc 
grandees, and vied with caeh other in splendirl 
menls, barsquets, ma^^quomdes, and equipages. Their < 't.rte', 
in consoqticnee. were mortgaged, deeply ami more deep'} : 
then, after a few Years, .<o!d to the merch.'UrtN, or neli .ad- 
vocaios nnd other gentlemen of the roh;-, \o whonj tlav 
iven pledged. I'he more closely rum ^^a^ed the virtitic stt 
the face, the more heedlessly ditl tht‘y 
Many of ihc nob]c^ Sveing thn^ emlurrasv,- d, njiii tun 
iioporatc, in their condition, it uas thoituht that die) '*yrr 
dt of criMtine di^turlxntcev in t!u* eotnmrnraeahh, 


tlie rooment deb:*; nnght Ik* avoided, that th( jr 

gaxeu lands nnght be wrvNtri! by m;un force frotn ih 
born ipui\i<!urds who ha<! Iwtnne nf 

in partviti.tr, the rich abK:y lu^b held !)V idl* pri^ cv 
\k appropriatu-xl to tlu u^c o( nnpotrrdc d t? nderreo 
coned tnrn t!>un to nni. h It e 
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probable that interested motives such as these were not 
entirelj’ inactive among a comparatively small class of gentle- 
men. The religious reformation in every land of Europe 
derived a portion of its strength from the opportunity it 
afforded to potentates and great nobles for helping themselves 
to Church property. No doubt many Netherlanders thought 
that their fortunes might be improved at the expense of the 
monks, and for the benefit of religion. Even without apos- 
tasy from the mother Church, they looked with longing 
eyes on the wealth of her favoured and indolent children. 
They thought that the King would do well to carve a round 
number of handsome military commanderies out of the 
abbey lands, whose possessors should be bound to military 
service after the ancient manner of fiefs, so that a splendid 
cavalry, headed by the gentlemen of the country, should be 
ever ready to mount and ride at the royal pleasure, in place 
of a horde of lazy epicureans, telling beads and indulging 
themselves in luxurious vice.‘ 

Such views were entertained ; such language often held. 
These circumstances and sentiments had their influence 
among the causes which produced the great revolt now im- 
pending. Care should be taken, however, not to exaggerate 
that influence. It is a prodigious mistake to refer this great 
historical event to sources so insufficient as the ambition of 
a few great nobles, and the embarrassments of a larger 
number of needy gentlemen. The Netherland revolt was 
not an aristocratic, but a popular, although certainly not a 
democratic movement. It was a great episode — the longest, 
the darkest, the bloodiest, the most important episode in the 
history of the religious reformation in Europe. The nobles 
so conspicuous upon the surface at the outbreak, only drifted 
before a storm which they neither caused nor controlled. 

For the state of the people was very different from the 
condition of the aristocracy. The period of martyrdom had 

^ “ ,Ne tenoient autres propos a table que de reformer, I’estat, 

ecclesiastique, signamment les riches abbayes, scavoir vous convient, 
leur ostant les grands biens qubestoyent cause, si qu’ils disoyent, de leur 
mauvaise vie et les eriger en croisades que I’on poldroit conferer a une 
infinite ,des pauvres gentilhommes, qui seraient tenus de faire service 
. . . au lieu d’ung tas de faineans vivans k I’epicurienne, I’on auroit 
toujours une belle cavallerie a la main . . . au proffict du Roy et soulage- 
ment du pays,’’ etc., etc . — Poniiis Paycn MS. 
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lasted long and was to last longer ; but there were symj)tonH 
that it might one day be succeeded by a more active stage of 
popular disease. The tumults of the Netherlands wore long 
in ripening; when the final outbreak came it would have 
been more philosophical to enquire, not why it had oceurrod, 
but how it could have been so long postponed. During the 
reign of Charles, the sixteenth century liad been advancing 
steadily in strength as the once omnipotent liinperor lapsed 
into decrepitude. That extraordinary century had not davoicd 
upon the earth only to increase the strength of ab;sohiti.*-in 
and superstition. The new world had not been discovert'd. 
the ancient world reconquered, the printing-press pcrfectal. 
only that the inquisition might reign undisturbed over the 
fairest portions of the earth, and cliartered hypocrisy fatten 
upon its richest lands. It was impossible that the mo't 
energetic and quick-witted people of Europe should not tec! 
sympathy with the great effort made by Christendont to sh.ake 
off the incubus which had .so long paralvzed her hands and 
brain. In the Netherlands, where the attachment to Ronu; 
had never been inten.se, wliere in the old times, the fhMiop- 
of Utrecht had been r.ather (Ihibelline than Gtieiph. Hhcre 
all the earliest .sects of dissenter.s — aldonse.s. l-olhards, 
Hussites — had found numerous converts and lh(Mis.and' o* 


martyr.s, it was inevitable that there .>;liouId l>c a respon • ' 
from the popular heart to the deeper agitation which n 
reached to the very core of Christendom. 

'Die people were mnnerous, industrious, accU'ioriud h'-' 
centuries to a state of comparative civil frce<iom, and to 
lively foreign trade, by which tiieir minds were saved irotr. 
the stagnation of bigotry. It was ji.atnr.il that tiles shceki 
begin to generaiire, and to {Wss front the «sinc?ete inw.'t ■ 
presented them in the I'iemisii mon;!''terie.- to tin' ahefc.'e 
character of Rome itself, 'rhe I'ltmiings, ahow all th •’ 
other qnaiitics', were a commercial n.iliou. f.’ommvo 
the mother of their fre-edotjj, so lar as th'-t is ui .w-|U!fio !'. 
in civil m.atters. It was sintguiing to giv>’ !>trth- to a fo,.-’' 


liberty, to freedom ot i ofts(‘ii;fi<'e. I he pfotiti 
situated ifk tlic vf-ry heart of Europe. d1u- ii’ood 0 ! 
wide tmlJie was d.aii)’ fotimitw' tinough the thou-.-ae 
of th.it I'.atcr-ii! woven tct.'^itor)'. Tia rc v.v. a nv 
change D-’uccti the and all tii- I'c- 
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ideas were ns Hherally intordianjicd as goods. 'I'nith was 
imported ns freely ns less precious niorclinndisc. 'I’lic 
psalms of Mnrol were as current ns the drugs of Molucca 
or the diamonds of llornco. 'I he prohibitory measures of 
a despotic government could not annihilate this intellectual 
trade, nor could bigotn.* devise an effective quarantine to 
exclude the religious pest which lurked iti eveiy bale of 
merchandise, and was wafted on every breere from East and 
West. 

The edicts of the Emperor had been endured, but not 
accepted. 'I'he horrible jrerseculion under which so many 
thous.ands had sunk h.ad produced its inevitable result. 
Fertilized by ail this innocent blood, the soil of the Nether- 
lands became as a watered garden, in which liberty, t'ivil 
and religious, was to flourish perennially. 'I'he scaffold had 
its daily victims, but did not make a single convert. The 
statistics of these crimes will perhaps never be accurately 
adjusted : but those who love horrible details may find 
ample material. The chronicles contain the lists of these 
obscure martyrs ; but their names, hardly pronounced in 
their lifetime, sound barb.arously in our ears, and will never 
ring through the trumpet of fame. Vet they were men who 
dared and sufiered as much as men can dare and sufler in 
this world, and for the noblest cause which can inspire 
humanity. Fanatics they certainly were not, if fanaticism 
consists in show, without corresponding substance, l^or 
them all was terrible realitt'. 'Fhe Emperor and his edicts 
were realities, the axe, the stake were realities, and the 
heroism with which men took each other by the hand and 
walked into the fiames, or with which women .sang a song of 
triumph while the grave-digger was shovelling the earth upon 
their living face.s, was a reality also. 

Thus, the people of the Netherlands were already per- 
vaded, throughout the whole extent of the country, with the 
expanding spirit of religious reformation. It was inevitable 
that sooner or later an explosion was to arrive. 'I'hey were 
placed between Dvo great countries, where the new principles 
had already taken root. The Lutheranism of Germany and 
the Calvinism of France had each its .share in producing the 
Netherland revolt, but a mistake is often made in estimating 
the relative proportion of these several influences. The 
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Refonnaiion first entered the' provinces, not tiirough the 
Aiigshurg, but the Huguenot gate. 'J'he fiery field-preachers 
from the south of France first inflamed tire excitable hearts 
of the kindred poj>u1ation of the .soutlewo.stern Netherlands. 
'I'he Walloons were the fir.st to rebel against and the first to 
rceorrrile themsel\'es with pajja! liomc, e.vactlva.s their Celtic 
ancestors, fifteen centuries earlier, had been foremost in the 
revolt agaiitst imperial Rome, and precipitate in their sub- 
mission to her overshadowing power, 'i’he Ratavians, slower 
to be moved but more .steadfast, retained the impulse which 
they received from the .same .source which was already agitat- 
ing their “ Welsh " compatriol.s. 'J’here were already French 
preachers at Valencienne.s and 'rournay, to be followed, as 
we shall have occasion to see, by many othens. W’ithout 
undervaluing the influence of the German Churches, and 
particularly of the garrison-jweaching of the German mililaiy 
chaplains in the Netherlands, it may be safely a.sserted that 
the early Reformers of the provinces were mainly Pluguenots 
in their belief. 'I'he Dutch Church became, accordingly, 
not Lutheran, but Calvinistic, and the founder of the com- 
monwealth hardly ceased to be a nominal Catholic before he 
became an adherent to the .same creed. 

In the mean time, it is more natural to regard the great 
movement, psychologically speaking, as a whole, whether 
it revealed itself in Fmnce, Germany, the Netherlands, 
F.ngland, or Scotland. 'I’he policy of governments, national 
character, individual interest.s, and other collateral circum- 
stance;?, modified the result ; but the great cause was the 
same ; the source of all the movements was single. The 
Reformation in Germany had been adjourned for half a 
century by the Augsburg religious peace, just concluded. 

It was held in suspense in France through the Macchia- 
vellian policy which Catherine de Medici had just adopted, 
and was for .several years to prosecute, of balancing one 
party against the other, so as to neutralize all power but 
her own. 'I'he great contest was accordingly transferred 
to the Netherlands, to be fought out for the rest of the 
century, while the whole of Christendom was to look 
anxiously, for the result. From the East and from the West 
the clouds rolled away, leaving a comparatively bright and 
peaceful atmosphere, only that they might concentrate 
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themselves with portentous blackness over the soil of the 
Netherlands. In Germany, the princes, not the people, had 
conquered Rome, and to the princes, not the people, were 
secured the benefits of the victory — the spoils of churches, 
and the right to worship according to conscience. The 
people had the right to conform to their ruler’s creed, or to 
depart from his land. Still, as a matter of fact, many of 
the princes being Reformers, a large mass of the population 
had acquired the privilege for their own generation and 
that of their children to practise that religion which they 
actually approved. This was a fact, and a more comfortable 
one than the necessity of choosing between what they con- 
sidered wicked idolatry and the stake — the only election left 
to their Netherland brethren. In France, the accidental 
splinter from Montgomery’s lance had deferred the Huguenot 
massacre for a dozen years. During the period in which the 
Queen Regent was resolved to play her fast and loose policy, 
all the persuasions of Philip and the arts of Alva were power- 
less to induce her to carry out the scheme which Henry had 
revealed to Orange in the forest of Vincennes. When the 
crime came at last, it was as blundering as it was bloody ; at 
once premeditated and accidental ; the isolated execution of 
an interregal conspiracy, existing for half a generation, yet 
exploding without concert; a wholesale massacre, but a 
piecemeal plot. 

The aristocracy and the masses being thus, from a variety 
of causes, in this agitated and dangerous condition, what 
were the measures of the government ? 

The edict of 1550 had been re-enacted immediately after 
Philip’s accession to sovereignty. It is necessary that the 
reader should be made acquainted with some of the leading 
provisions of this famous document, thus laid down above 
all the constitutions as the organic law of the land. A few 
plain facts, entirely without rhetorical varnish, will prove 
more impressive in this case than superfluous declamation. 
The American will judge whether the mongs inflicted 
by Laud and Charles upon his Puritan ancestors were 
the severest that a pec^le has had to undergo, and 
whether the Dutch Republic does not track its source to 
the same high, religious origin as that of our own common- 
Avealth. 
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“ No one,” said the edict,* “shall print; Avrite, copy, keep, 
conceal, sell, buy or give in churches, streets, or other places, 
any book or writing made by Martin Luther, John Ecolam- 
padius, Ulrich Zwinglius, Martin Bucer, John Calvin, or 
other heretics reprobated by the Holy Church; . . . nor 
break, nor otherwise injure the images of the holy virgin, or 
canonized saints ; . . . nor in his house hold conventicles, 
or illegal gatherings, or be present at any such in rvhich the 
adherents of the above-mentioned heretics teach, baptize, 
and form conspiracies against the Holy Church and the 
general welfare. . . . Moreover, we forbid,’^ continues the 
edict, in name of the sovereign, “all lay persons to converse 
or dispute concerning the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly, 
especially on any doubtful or difficult matters, or to read, 
teach, or expound the Scriptures, unless they have duly 
studied theolog}' and been approved by some renowned 
university ; ... or to preach secretly, or openly, or to enter- 
tain any of the opinions of the above-mentioned heretics; 
... on pain, should any one be found to have contravened 
any of the points above mentioned, as perturbators of our 
state and of the general quiet, to be punished in the follow- 
ing manner.” And how were they to be punished? What 
was the penalty inflicted upon the man or woman Avho owned 
a hymn-book, or Avho hazarded the opinion in private, that 
Luther Avas not quite Avrong in doubting the pOAA^er of a 
monk to sell for money the license to commit murder or 
incest; or upon the parent, not being a Roman Catholic 
doctor of divinity, Avho should read Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount to his children in his OAvn parlour or shop ? Hoaa" 
Avere crimes like these to be vdsited upon the transgressor ? 
Was it by reprimand, fine, imprisonment, banishment, or by 
branding on the forehead, by the cropping of the ears or the 
slitting of nostrils, as Avas practised upon the Puritan fathers 
of NeAV England for their nonconformity? It Avas by a 
sharper chastisement than any of these methods. The 
Puritan fathers of the Dutch Republic had to ^struggle 
against a darker doom. The edict Avent on to proA'ide — 
“That such perturbators of tlfe general quiet are to be 
executed, to AA'it ; the men Avith the SAVord and the Avomen to 


The te.xt of the edict is given by Bor, i. 7-12. 
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be buried alive, if they do not persist in their errors \ if they 
do persist in them, then they are to be executed with fire ; all 
their property in both cases being confiscated to the crown.” 

Thus, the clemency of the sovereign permitted the ?r- 
pentant heretic to be beheaded or buried alive, instead of 
being burned. 

The edict further provided against all misprision of heresy 
by making those who failed to betray the suspected liable to 
the same punishment as if suspected or convicted them- 
selves : “ we forbid,” said the decree, “all persons to lodge, 
entertain, furnish with food, fire, or clothing, or otherwise to 
favour anyone holden or notoriously suspected of being a 
heretic ; . . . and anyone failing to denounce any such we 
ordain shall be liable to the above-mentioned punishments.” 

The edict went on to provide, “ that if any person, being 
not convicted of heresy or error, but greatly suspected 
thereof, and iherefo7x condemned by the spiritual judge to 
abjure such* heresy, or by the secular magistrate to make 
public fine and reparation, shall again become suspected or 
tainted with heresy — although it should 7iot appear that he has 
conti'avened or violated any one of our above-mentioned com- 
mands — nevertheless, we do will and ordain that such person 
shall be considered as relapsed, and, as such, be punished 
with loss of life and property, without any hope of moderation 
or mitigation of the above-mentioned penalties.” 

Furthermore, it was decreed, that “ the spiritual judges,- 
desiring tO proceed against anyone for the crime of heresy, 
shall request any of our sovereign courts or provincial 
councils to appoint anyone of their college, or such other 
adjunct as the council shall select, to preside over the prO' 
ceedings to be instituted against the suspected. All who 
know of any person -tainted with heresy are required to 
denounce and give them up to all judges, officers of the 
bishops, or others having authority on the premises, on pain 
of being punished according to the pleasure of the judge. 
Likewise, all shall be obliged, who know of any place where 
such heretics keep themselves, to declare them to the autho- 
rities, on pain of being hgld as accomplices, and punished as 
such heretics themselves would be if apprehended.” 

_ In order to secure the greatest number of arrests by a 
direct appeal to the most ignoble, but not the least powerful 
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“ No one,” said ti\e edict.* '‘shall print; wite, copy, keep, 
cotrceal. soil, buy or give in ehui'ches, streets, or other places, 
any book or writing uiade by i\[artin Luther, John Ecolanv 
padiu.s. Ulrich Zwinglius. Martin Bucer, John Calvin, or 
other heretics reprobated by the Holy Church : . . , nor 
break, nor otherwise injure the im.ages of the holy \-irgin. or 
canonised saints ; , , . nor in his house hold conrenticles, 
or illegal gcitherings, or be preseitt at .any such in which the 
adherents of the abore-mentioned heretics teach, Kaptire, 
and form conspiracies against the Holy Church and the 
general welfare. , . . Moreover, we forbid.’^ continues the 
edict, in name of the sovereign. all lay persons fo iw/rv/sv 
or cVs/'Ufc Ot'f.wrrm^ the Holy Scriptures, openly or secretly, 
especially oi\ any doubtful or difficult matters, or /<> /vu.t, 
ft'uc/i, or the S.'r/f’fttn's, unless they hare duly 

studied theolog)’ :tnd been approved by some renowned 
university : ... or to prcvtch secretly, or openly, or to i-rler- 
/«7/>/ any of f/u o/wirrs of the above-mentioned heretics : 
... on pain, should any one be found to have contr.xvened 
any of the points above mentioned, as perturbators of our 
state and of the general quiet, ro be punished in the follow- 
ing .manner.” And how were they to be punished ? What 
was the penalty intlieied upotx the m:‘m or wom:\n who owned 
a hymn-book, or who hararded the opinion in prirete, that 
Luther was not quite wrong in doubting the power of a 
monk to sell for money the license to commit murder or 
incest ; or upott the parent, not being a Roman Ottholic 
doctor of divinity, who should read Christ's Sennon on the 
Ixlount to his ehildrexa in bis own pxarlour or shop ? How 
wore crimes like these to lx: risked npon the transgressor? 
Was it by reprimand, tme, imprisonment, banishment, or by 
branding on the forehead, by the cropping of the e.ars or the 
slitting of nostrils, as was practised npon the Puritan fathers 
of Hew England for f'lrir nonconformity? It was bv a 
slvirper clvxstisement th.an any of these methods. 1 he 
Puritan fothers of the Butch Republic had to struggle 
against a d.arker doom. The edict went on to proride — 
''*Th.ai such pcrlurlwtOTs of tUe general quiet are to be 
executed, to wit : the men with the sword and the women to 

* The tcAt of the txHw't i:? given hy Bor, i. 7^12, 
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be buried alive, if they do not persist in their errors ; if they 
do persist in tliem, then they arc to be executed witli fire ; all 
their property in both cases being confiscated to the crown.” 

Thus, the clemency of the sovereign permitted the ;r- 
fentant heretic to be beheaded or buried alive, instead of 
being burned. 

The edict further provided against all misprision of heresy 
by making those who failed to betray the suspected liable to 
the same punishment as if suspected or convicted them- 
selves ; “ we forbid,’’ said the decree, “ all persons to lodge, 
entertain, furnish with food, fire, or clothing, or otherwise to 
favour anyone holden or notoriously suspected of being a 
heretic ; . . • and anyone failing to denounce any such we 
ordain shall be liable to the above-mentioned punishments.” 

The edict went on to provide, “ that if any person, being 
not convicted of heresy or error, but greatly suspected 
thereof, arid therefore condemned by the spiritual judge to 
abjure sucIt heres)’, or by the secular magistrate to make 
public fine and reparation, shall again become suspected or 
tainted with heresy — although it should not appear that he has 
contravened or violated any one of our above-mentioned com- 
mands — nevertheless, we do will and ordain that such person 
shall be considered as relapsed, and, as such, be punished 
with loss of life property, without any hopeoi moderation 
or mitigation of the above-mentioned penalties.” 

Furthermore, it was decreed, that “ the spiritual judges, 
desiring tO proceed against anyone for the crime of heresy, 
shall request any of our sovereign courts or provincial 
councils to appoint anyone of their college, or such other 
adjunct as the council shall select, to preside over the pro- 
ceedings to be instituted against the suspected. All who 
know of any person .tainted with heresy are required to 
denounce and give them up to all judges, officers of the 
bishops, or others having authority on the premises, on pain 
of being punished according to the pleasure of the judge. 
Likewise, all shall be obliged, who know of any place where 
such heretics keep themselves, to declare them to the autho- 
rities, on pain of being h(jld as accomplices, and punished as 
such heretics themselves would be if apprehended.” 

_ In order to secure the greatest number of arrests by a 
direct appeal to the most ignoble, but not the least powerful 
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principle of human nature, it was ordained “that the 
informer^ in case of conviction, should be entitled to one- 
half the property of the accused, if not more than one 
hundred pounds Flemish ; if more, then ten per cent, of all 
such excess.” 

Treachery to one’s friends was encouraged by the pro- 
vision, “ that if any man being present at any secret con- 
venticle, shall afterwards come forward and betray his 
fellow-members of the congregation, he shall receive full 
pardon.” 

In order that neither the good people of the Netherlands, 
nor the judges and inquisitors should delude themselves 
with the notion that these fanatic decrees were only intended 
to inspire terror, not for practical execution, the sovereign 
continued to ordain — “to the end that the judges and 
officers may have no reason, under pretext that the penalties 
are too great and heavy and only devised to terrify delin- 
quents, to punish them less severely than they deserve — 
that the culprits be really punished by the penalties above 
declared ; forbidding all judges to alter or moderate the 
penalties in any manner — forbidding aiiy one, of whatsoever 
condition, to ask of us or of any one having authority, io 
grant pardon, or to present any petition in favour of such 
heretics, exiles, or fugitives, on penalty of being declared for 
ever incapable of civil and military office, and of being 
arbitrarily punished besides,” 

Such were the leading provisions of this' famous edict, 
originally promulgated in 1550 as a recapitulation and con- 
densation of all the previous ordinances of the Emperor 
upon religious subjects. By its style and title it was a per- 
petual edict, and, according to one of its clauses, was to be 
published for ever once in every' six .irionths, in every cit)’ 
and village of the Netherlands. It had been promulgated 
at Augsburg, where the Emperor was holding a diet, upon 
the 25th of September. Its severity had so appalled the 
Dowager Queen of Hungary, that she had made a journey 
to Augsburg expressly to procure a mitigation of some of its 
provisions.’ The principal alteratipn which she was able to 

* Viglii Epist. ticl diversos, cxiviii. Brandt, Historic der Rcfornintic 
tn cn onitrent de Nederlanden (Amst., 1677}, i. 163, b. Hi. Grotu 
Ann,, i. 17. 
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obtain of ibe Einj^cror was. however, in the ))hrnseology only. 
As a concession to popular prejudice, the words "spiritual 
judges” were substituted for " inquisitors ” wherever that 
expression had occurred in the original draft.' 

T'he edict had been re-en.acted by the express advice of 
the Bishop of Arras, immediately on the ac('ession of Philip. 
The prelate knew the value of the Emperor’s name ; he may 
have thouglu, also, that it would be dilncult to increase the 
sh.arpness of the ordinance.s. "I advised the King," .say.s 
Granvelle. in a letter written a few year.s later, " to make no 
change in tlie jiKacards, but to proclaim the text drawn up 
by the Emjteror, republishing the whole as the King's edict, 
with express insertion of the phrase, ‘ Carolus.’ etc. 1 
recommended this lest men should caluminate his Majesty 
as wishing to introduce novelties in the matter of religion.”' 

This edict, containing the provisions which have been 
laid before the reader, was now to be enforced with the 
utmost rigour ; every official per.sonage, from the stadholders 
down, having received the most stringent instructions to 
that effect, under Philip's own hand. This was the first 
gift of Philip and of Granvelle to the Netherlands ; of the 
monarch who said of himself that he had always, “ from the 
beginning of his government-, followed the path of clemency, 
according to his natural disjiosition, so well known to all the 
world;" of the prelate who .said of himself, “that he had 
ever combated the opinion that anything could be accomj)- 
lished by terror, death, and violence.” ' 

During the period of the French and Papal war, it has 
been seen that the execution of these edicts had been jicr- 
mitted to slacken. It was now resumed with redoubled 
lurj'. Aloreover, a new measure had increased the disaffec- 
tion and dismay of the people, already sufficiently filled 
with apprehension. As an additional security for the supre- 
macy of the ancient religion, it had been thought desirable 
that the number of bishoj)s should be increased. There 
were but four sees in the Netherlands, those of Arras, Cam- 
bray, Tournay, and Utrecht. That of Utrecht was within 

' Brandt, RefoAnalie vhi suf. Bor, i. 7-12. 

- Papiers d’Elat, ix. 478, 479. 

Groen v, Prinst. Archives, etc., ix. 4G. 

^ Archives, etc., i. 187*. 
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the archiepiscopate of Cologne ; the other three ^vere within 
that of Rheims.‘ It seemed proper that the prelates of the 
Netherlands should owe no extra-provincial allegiance. It 
was likewise thought that three millions of souls required 
more than four spiritual superintendents. At any rate, 
Avhatever might be the interest of the flocks, it was certain 
that those broad and fertile pastures would sustain more 
than the present number of shepherds. The wealth of the 
religious houses in the provinces was very great. The abbey 
of Afflighem alone had a revenue of fifty thousand florins, 
and there were many others scarcely inferior in wealth.'* 
But these institutions were comparatively independent both 
of King and Pope. Electing their own superiors from time 
to time, in nowise desirous of any change by which their 
ease might be disturbed and their riches endangered, the 
honest friars were not likely to engage in any very vigorous 
crusade against heresy, nor for the sake of introducing or 
strengthening Spanish institutions, which they knew to be 
abominated by the people, to take the risk of driving all 
their disciples into revolt and apostasy. Comforting them- 
selves with an Erasmian philosophy, which they thought best 
suited to the times, they were as little likely as the Sage of 
Rotterdam himself would have been, to make martyrs oft hem- 
selves for the sake of extirpating Calvinism. The abbots 
and monks were, in political matters, very much under the 
influence of the great nobles, in whose company they occu- 
pied the benches of the upper house of the states-general. 

Doctor t'rancis Sonnius had been sent on a mission to 
the Pope, for the purpose of representuig the necessity ot 
an increase in the episcopal force of the Netherlands. Just 
as the King was taking his departure, the commi.ssioner 
arrived, bringing with him the Bull of Paul the Fourth, 
dated May 18, 1559. This was afterwards confirmed by 
that of Pius the Fourth, in January of the following year.^ 
The document stated ‘ that “ Paul the Fourth, slave of slaves, 
wishing to proride for the welfare of the provinces and the 
eternal salvation of their inhabitants, had determined to 
plant in that fruitful field several ne\y-bishoprics. 'I'he enemy 
of mankind being abro.ad,*' said the Bull, “ in so many forms 

‘ Wagcnacr, vi. 62. 65. = Bor. i. 25. 

^ y/vV/ . i. 24, sw, ■* See ib.c document in Bor. 1. 24-20. 
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at that particular time, and the Netherlands, then under the 
sway of that beloved son of his holiness, Philip the Catholic, 
being compassed about with heretic and schismatic nations, 
it was belie\'ed that the eternal welfare of the land was in 
great danger. At the period of the original establi.shment of 
Cathedral churches, the provinces had been sparsely peopled > 
they had now become filled to overflowing, so that the 
original ecclesiastical arrangements did not suffice. The 
hai'vcsi was pkniiful, but the laboureis were /i7C’.” 

In consideration of these and other reasons, three arch- 
bishoprics were accordingly appointed. That of Mechlin 
was to be principal, under which were constituted six 
bishoprics, those, namely, of Antwerp, Bois le Due, Rur- 
mond, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres. That of Cambray was 
second, with the four subordinate dioceses of Tournay, Arras, 
Saint Omer and Namur. The third archbishopric was that 
of Utrecht, with the five sees of Haarlem, Middelburg, 
Leeuwarden, Groningen, and Deventer.* 

The nomination to these important offices was granted to 
the King, subject to confirmation by the Pope. Moreover, 
it was ordained by the Bull that “each bishop should appoint 
uhie additional prebendaries, who were to assist him in the 
matter of the ifiquisitio?i throughout his bishopric, Hvo of 
7C<ho7n 7vere themsehes to be inquisitors^^ 

To sustain these two great measures, through which 
Philip hoped once and for ever to extinguish the Netherland 
heresy, it was considered desirable that the Spanish troops 
still remaining in the provinces should be kept there inde- 
finitely." 

The force was not large, amounting hardl}' to four thou- 
sand men, but they were unscrupulous, and admirably dis- 
ciplined. As the entering wedge, by which a military and 
ecclesiastical despotism was eventually to be forced into the 
very heart of the land, they were invaluable. The moral 
effect to be hoped from the regular presence of a Spanish 
standing army during a time of peace in the Netherlands 
could hardly be exaggerated. Philip was therefore determined 
to employ every argument and subterfuge to detain the 
troops. '* 

^ Bor, i. 24-26. Bentivoglio, i. 10. 


* Pontus Payen MS. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE TACITURN AGAINST KING, CARDINAL, AND ELECTOR. 

Agitation in the Netherlands — The ancient charters resorted to as 
barriers against the measures of government — “Jo3"ous entrance” of 
Brabant — Constitution of Holland — Growing unpopularity of Anthony 
Perrenot, Archbishop of Mechlin — Opposition to the new bishoprics, 
by Orange, Egmont, and other influential nobles — Fury of the people 
at the continued presence of the foreign soldiery — Orange resigns the 
command of the legion — The troops recalled — f’hilip’s personal atten- 
tion to the details of persecution — Pervehot becomes Cardinal de 
Granvelle — AH the power of government jn* his hands — His increasing 
unpopularity — Animosity and violence of Egmont towards the Cardinal 
— Relations between Orange and Granvelle — ^Ancient friendship gra- 
dually changing to* enmity — Renewal of the magistracy at Antwerp — 
Quarrel between the Prince and Cardinal — Joint letter of Orange and 
Egmont to the King — Answer of the King — Indignation of Philip 
against Count Horn — Secret correspondence between the King and 
Cardinal — Remonstrances against the new bishoprics — Philip's private 
financial statements — Penury of the exchequer in Spain and in the 
provinces — Plan for debasing the coin — Marriage of William the Silent 
with the Princess of Lorraine circumvented — Negotiations for his ma* 
trimonial alliance with Princess Anna of Saxon}’’ — Correspondence 
between Granvelle and Philip upon the subject — Opposition of Land- 
grave Philip and of Philip the Second — Character and coudvKt of 
Elector Augustus — Mission of Count Schwarteburg — Communications 
of Orange to the Iving and to Duchess jMargaret — Characteristic letter of 
Philip — Artful conduct of Granvelle and of the Regent — ^Visit of Orange 
to Dresden — Proposed “note” of Elector Augustus — Refusal of the 
Prince — Protest of the Landgrave against the marriage — Preparations 
for the wedding at Leipzig — Notarial instrument drawn up on the 
marriage day — Weddmg ceremonies and festivities — Entrance of Gran- 
velle into Mechlin as Archbishop — Compromise in Brabant between the 
abbeys and bishops. 

T he years 1560 and 1561 were mainly occupied with the 
agitation and dismay produced by the causes set forth 
in the preceding chapter. 

Against the arbitrary policy embodied in the edicts, the 
new bishoprics and the foreign sol&ier}^, the Nethcrlanders 
appealed to their ancient constitutions. These chatters were 
called handvests ” in the vernacular Dutch and Flemish, 
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because the sovereign made them fast with his hand. As 
already stated, Philip had made them faster than any of the 
princes of his house had ever done, so far as oath and sig- 
nature could accomplish that purpose, both as hereditary 
prince in 1549, and as monarch in 1555. The reasons for 
the extensive and unconditional manner in which he swore 
to support the provincial charters, have been already in- 
dicated. 

Of these constitutions, that of Brabant, known by the title 
of \;h'&Joyeuse eiitr'cc, blyde inkomst or blythe entrance, furnished 
the most decisive barrier against the present wholesale 
tyranny. First and foremost, the “ joyous entry ” provided 
“ that the prince of the land should not elevate the clerical 
state higher than of old has been customary and by former 
princes settled ; unless by consent of the other two estates, 
the nobility and the cities.” ^ 

Again ; “ the prince can prosecute no one of his subjects, 
nor any foreign resident, civilly or criminally, except in the 
ordinary and open courts of justice in the province, where 
the accused may answer and defend himself with the help 
of advocates.” 

Further; “the prince shall appoint no foreigners to office 
in Brabant.” 

lastly ; “ should the prince, by force or otherwise, violate 
any of these privileges, the inhabitants of Brabant, after 
regular protest entered, are discharged of their oaths of 
allegiance, and as free, independent, and unbound people, 
may conduct themselves exactly as seems to them best.” ^ 

Such were the leading features, so far as they regarded the 
points now at issue, of that famous constitution which was 
so highly esteemed in the Netherlands, that mothers came 
to the province in order to give birth to their children, who 
might thus enjoy, as a birthright, the privileges of Brabant. 
Yet the charters of the other provinces ought to have been 
as effective against the arbitrary course of the government.’ 

’ Die Blyde Inkomste dem Hertochdom v. Brabant, by Philippus, 
Conink v. Hispanien solennlick geschworen. Gedruckt tot Cuelen, 
1564, — Compare Bor, i. 19 ; M^teren, i. 28. 

= /h'd. 

‘ Ibid . — Compare Apologie d’Orange, 69, 70. 

“ Bor, nbi sup, Meteren, 28, 29. 
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“No foreigner,” said the constitution of Holland, “is 
eligible as councillor, financier, magistrate, or member of a 
court. Justice can be administered only by the ordinarj' 
tribunals and magistrates. The ancient laws and customs 
shall remain inviolable. Should the prince infringe any of 
these provisions, no one is bound to obey him.” * 

These provisions, from the Brabant and Holland charters, 
are only cited as illustrative of the general spirit of the 
provincial constitutions. Nearly all the provinces possessed 
privileges equally ample, duly signed and sealed. So far as 
ink and sealing-wax could defend a land against sword and 
fire, the Netherlands were impregnable against the edicts 
and the renewed episcopal inquisition. Unfortunately, all 
history shows how feeble are barriers of paper or larnhskin, 
even when hallow'ed with a monarch’s oath, against the 
torrent of regal and ecclesiastical absolutism. It was on the 
reception in the provinces of the new and confirmatory Bull 
concerning the bishoprics, issued in January, 1560, that the 
measure became known, and the dissatisfaction manifest. 
I'he discontent was inevitable and universal. The ecclesws- 
tical establishment, which was not to be enlarged or elevated 
but by consent of the estates, was suddenly expanded into 
three archiepiscopates and fifteen bishoprics. 

The administration of justice, which was only allowed in 
free and local court.s, distinct from each province, was to be 
placed, so far as regarded the most important of human in- 
terests, in the hands of bishops and their creatures, many of 
them foreigners and most of them monks. The lives and 
property of the whole population were to be at the mercy' of 
these utterly irresponsible conclaves. All classes were out- 
raged. I'he nobles were offended because ecclesiastics, per- 
haps foreign ecclesiastic!;, were to be empowered to sit in the 
provincial estates and to control their proceedings in place of 
easy, indolent, ignorant abbots and friars, who had generally 
accepted the influence of the great seigniors.” fl'he priests 
were enraged because the religious houses were thus taken 
out of their control and confiscated to a bench of bishops, 
usurping the places of those supeijiors Avho had formerly been 
elected by and among themselves. The people were alarmed 


‘ Bor, iiln sup. Metcren, 28, 29. 


“ Ripier.-i d’Et.it, v. 309- 
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because the mouastcrjes, although not respected itor popular, 
were at least charitable ‘ and without ambition to exercise 
ecclesiastical cruelty ; while, on the other hand, by the new 
episcopal arrangements, a force of thirty new inquisitors was 
added to the apparatus for enforcing orthodoxy already cstal)- 
lished. The odium of the measure was placed upon the 
head of that churchman, already appointed Arclibishoj) of 
Mechlin, and soon to be known as C'arditial (jra^^•clle. 
From this time forth, this prelate began tc) he regarded with 
a daily increasing aversion. lie was looked upon as the in- 
carnation of all the odious measures which had been devised; 
as the source of that policy of absolutism which revealed it- 
self more and more rapidly after the King's dejiarlure from 
the country. It was for this reason tiiat so rmicli .slre.ss \va,s 
laid by popular clamour upon the clause prohibiting foreigner.s 
from office. Granvelie wa.s a Burgundian ; his father had 
passed most of his active life in Spain, while both he and his 
more distinguished son were identified in the general mind 
with Spanish politics. 'I'o this prelate then, were ascribed 
the edicts, the new bishoprics, and the continued presence 
of the foreign troops. The people were right as regarded 
the first accusation. They were mistaken as to the other 
charges. 

The King had not consulted Anthony Perrenot with regard 
to the creation of the new bishoprics. The measure, which 
had been successively contemplated by Philip “ the Good,” 
by Charles the Bold, and by the Emperor Charles, had now 
been carried out by Philip the Second, without the know- 
. ledge of the new Archbishop of rilechlin. The King had 
for once been able to deceive the astuteness of the prelate, 
and had concealed from him the intended arrangement, 
until the arrival of Sonnius with the Bulls. Granvelie gave 
the reasons for this mj'Stery with much simplicity. “His 
Majesty knew,” he said, “ that I should oppose it, as it was 
more honourable and lucrative to be one of four than one of 
eighteen.”" In fact, according to hi.s own statement, he lost 

* Hoofd, i. 29, 30. Bor,. i. 19. Meteren, i. 28. 

^ “ Et I’on a voulu persiiader .anciins que jo fiissc auteur de cesle 

nouvcllite ct par sa lellrc sa M. me dit que I’on me faisoit grand 

tort, confessant que en ccste negotiation eJle s’c.stoit cache dc moy 

d’aultant que les aultres et trois evesques que nous estions lors et moy 
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money by becoming Archbishop of Mechlin, and ceasing to 
be Bishop of Arras.^ For these reasons he declined, more 
than once, the proffered dignity, and at last only accepted it 
from fear of giving offence to the King, and after having 
secured compensation for his alleged losses. In the same 
letter (of 29th May, 1560) in which he thanked Philip for 
conferring upon him the rich abbe}’’ of Saint Armand, which 
he had solicited, in addition to the “merced” in ready 
money, concerning the safe investment of which he had 
already sent directions, he observed that he was now willing 
to accept the archbishopric of Mechlin ; notwithstanding 
the odium attached to the measure, notwithstanding his 
feeble powers, and notwithstanding that, during the life of 
the Bishop of Tournay, who was then in rude Iicali/i, he 
could only receive three thousand ducats of the revenue, 
gir’ing up Arras and gaining nothing in Mechlin ; notwith- 
standing all this, and a thousand other things besides, be 
assured his Majesty that “ since the royal desire was so strong 
that he should accept, he would consider nothing so difficult ^ 
that he would not at least attempt it.” ■ Having made up his 
mind to take the see and support the new arrangements, he 
was resolved that his profits should be as large as possible. 
^^'e have seen how he had already been enabled to in- 
demnify himself. ^Ve shall find him soon afterwards im- 
portuning the King for the Abbey of Afflighem, the enormous 
revenue of which the prelate thought would make another 
handsome addition to the rewards of his sacrifices. At the 
same time, he was most anxious that the people, and par- 
ticularly the great nobles, should not ascribe the new esta- . 
blishment to him, as they persisted in doing. “ They s.iy 
that the episcopates were devised to gratify my ambition, 
he wrote to Philip two years later ; “ whereas your Majesty 
knows hmv steadily I refused the see of hlechlin, and that I 
only accepted it in order not to live in idleness, doing 

le contiedisions, comnie il cstoit vr.iysenibl.'iWe, pour quc il est 
honourable cstre un de qualre que ung de dix-sepl .” — Memoir of 
Z'c//e in Grocn v. Prinst. Aro/iivos, etc., i. 76. See also Are/nves, e!e. 
viii. 54. . , ^ . • . 

' “ Et quant au prouflit je feroy app.aroir qu’an revonu epic jc >' 

ay rcceu perte notable.” — /lid. 

a P.apicrs d’Etal, vi. 96-9S. 
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nothing for (tod and your Majesty."* He therefore in- 
•siructed Philip, on several occasions, to make it known to 
the government of the Regent, to the .seigniors, and to the 
country generally, that the measure had been arranged with- 
out his knowledge ; that the Marquis Perghen had known of 
it first, and that the prelate h,ad, in truth, been kept in the 
dark on the subject until the arrival of Sonnius with the 
Bulls. The King, always docile to his minister, accordingly 
wrote to the Duchess the statements required, in almost the 
exact phraseology suggested : taking pains to reiieai the de- 
cl.arations on several occasions, both by letter and byword of 
mouth, to many influential per.sons.* 

The people, however, persisted in identifying the Bishop 
with the scheme. T'hey saw that he was the head of the 
new institutions : that he was to receive the lion’s share of 
the confiscated abbeys, and that he was foremost in defend- 
ing and carrying through the measure, in .spite of all oppo- 
sition. That opposition waxed daily more bitter, till the 
Cardinal, notwithstanding that he characterized the arrange- 
ment to the King as “a holy work,’” and warmly assured 
Secretary’ Perez that he would contribute his fortune, his 
blood and his life, to its success,* w,as yet obliged to e.xclaim 
in the bitterne.ss of his spirit, “Would to God that the erec- 
tion of these new sees had never been thought of ! Amen ! 
Amenl’” 

Foremost in resistance was the Prince of Orange. Although 
a Catholic, he had no relish for the horrible persecution 
which had been determined upon. The new bishoprics he 
characterized afterwards as parts “ of one grand scheme for 
establishing the cruel inquisition of Spain ; the said bishops 
to serve as inquisitors, burners of bodies, and tyrants of con- 
science : two prebendaries in each see being actually consti- 
tuted inquisitors.”® For this reason he omitted no remon- 
strance on the subject to the Duchess, to Granvelle, and by 
direct letters to the King. His efforts were seconded by’ 

' Papier.s d’Etat, vi. 552-562. 

' Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 207. 

“ Tan sancta obra .” — Papievs d’Etat, vi. 3. 

■* Correspondance de Philip|)e II., i. 189. 

' Papiers d'Etat, vi. 341. “ Pliigiera a Dios que jamas se 

huviera pensado en esta erection destas yglesias. Amen ! Amen ! ” 

® Apologie, 92, 93. 
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Egmont, Berghen, and other influential nobles. Even Ber- 
layniont was at first disposed to side with the opposition, 
but upon the argument used by the Duchess, that the 
bishoprics and prebends would furnish excellent places for 
his sons and other members of the aristocracy, he began 
warmly to support the measure.^ Most of the labour, how- 
ever, and all the odium of the business fell upon the Bishop’s 
shoulders. There was still a large fund of loyalty left in the 
popular mind, which not even forty years of the Emperor’s 
dominion had consumed, and which Philip was destined to 
draw upon as prodigally as if the treasure had been ine.\- 
haustible. For these reasons it still seemed most decorous 
to load all the hatred upon the minister’s back, and to retain 
the consolatory formula that Philip was a prince, “ clement, 
benign, and debonair.” 

The Bishop, true to his habitual conviction, that words, 
with the people, are mitch more important than things, was 
disposed to have the word “ inquisitor ” taken out of the te.\t 
of the new decree. He was anxious at this juncture to make 
things pleasant, and he saw no reason w'hy men should be 
unnecessarily startled. If the inquisition could be practised^ 
and the ]te7‘etics btiffied, he was in favour of its being done 
comfortably. The word “ inquisitor ” was unpopular, almost 
indecent. It was better to suppress the term and retain the 
thing. “ People are afraid to speak of the new bishoprics,” 
he wrote to Perez, “ on account of the clause providing that 
of nine canons one shall be inquisitor. Hence people fear 
the Spanish inquisition.”^ He, therefore, had written to the 
King to suggest instead, that the canons or graduates should 
be obliged to assist the bishop, according as he might com- 
mand. Those terms would suffice, because, although not 
expressly stated, it was clear that the Bishop was an oi'dntary 
ingmsiior ; but it was uuessaiy to expunge words that gore 
offence d 

It was difficult, however, with all the Bishop’s eloquence 
and dexterity, to construct an agreeable inquisition. The 
people did not like it, in any shape, and there were indications 

' Papiers d’Etat, vi. 322. ^ 

“ Correspondance cle Philippe II., i. 200. _ .... 

^ “ Plies aunque no se diga, claro es que el obispo es 
ordinario, sino que es mcnester quitar las palabras que ofenden.” — 
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not to he mistaken that one d.ay iltcMV would he .a storm 
which it would be beyond human power to assuage. At 
present the people directed its indignation only upon a part 
of the machinen’ devised for their oji[)rc,ssion. 'j'he Spanish 
troops were considered as a j^orlion of the aj^pantlus by which 
the new bishoprics and the edicts were to be forced into 
execution. Moreover, men were wean' of the insolence and 
the pillage wiiich these mercenaries had so long exercised in 
the l.and. \\’hen the King had been first re(]uested to with- 
draw them, we have seen that he had burst into a violent 
passion. He had afterward dissembled. Promising, at last, 
that they .should .all be sent from the country within three or 
four months after hi.s departure, he had determined to use 
every .artifice to detain them in the province.s. l-le had suc- 
ceeded by various subterfuges in keejiing them there fourteen 
months, but it was at last evident that their presence would 
no longer be tolerated. Towards the close of 1560 they 
were quartered in \\kalcheren and Prill. The Zelandens, how- 
ever, had become so exasperated by their presence that they 
resolutely refused to lay a single hand upon the d)'kes, which, 
as usual at that sc.ason, required great repairs.’ Rather than 
see their native soil profaned any longer by these haled 
foreign mercenaries they would see it sunk for ever in the 
ocean. They swore to perish — men, women, and children 
together — in the waves, rather than endure longer the out- 
rages which the soldieiy daily inflicted. Such was the temper 
of the Zelanders that it was not thought wise to trifle with 
their irritation. The Bishop felt that it was no longer prac- 
ticable to detain the troops, and that all the pretext devi.sed 
by Philip and his government had become ineffectual. In a 
session of the State Council, held on October 25th, 1560,* 
he represented in the strongest terms to the Regent the 
necessity for the final departure of the troops, ^'b'glius, who 
knew the character of his countrymen, strenuously seconded 
the proposal. Orange briefly but firmly expressed the .same 
opinion, declining any longer to sen'e as commander of tlie 
legion, an office which, in conjunction with Egmont, he had 
accepted provisionally, r\ith the best of motives, and on the 

^ Bor, i. 18-22. SlraUa, iii. 87. 

- .See a proces verbal of this Session in Gachard, Documents Inedils, 
»• 330, 331- 
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pledge of Philip that the soldiers should be withdrawn. The 
Duchess urged that the order should at least be deferred 
until the arrival of Count Egmont, then in Spain, but the 
proposition was unanimously negatived,' 

Letters were accordingly written in the name of the 
Regent to the King. It was stated that the measure could 
no longer be delayed, that the provinces all agreed in this 
point, that so long as the foreigners remained not a stiver 
should be paid into the treasury ; that if they at once set 
.sail the necessary amount for their arrears would be furnished 
to the government j but that if they should return, it was 
probable that they would be resisted by the inhabitants with 
main force, and that they would only be allowed to enter 
the cities through a breach in their walls," It was urged, 
moreover, that three or four thousand Spaniards would not 
be sufficient to coerce all the provinces, and that there was 
not money enough in the royal e.xchequer to pay the wages 
of a single company of the troops." “ It cuts me to the 
heart,” wrote the Bishop to Philip, “to see the Spanish 
infantry leave us ; but go they must. Would to God that 
we could devise any pretext, as your Majesty desires, under 
which to keep them here ! We have tried all means humanly 
possible for detaining them, but I see no w'ay to do it with- 
out putting the provinces in manifest danger of sudden 
revolt.”* 

Fortunately for the dignity of the government, or for the 
repose of the country, a respectable motive was found for 
employing the legion elsewhere. The important loss which 
Spain had recently met with in the capture of Zerby made a 
reinforcement necessary in the army engaged in the Southern 
service. Thus the disaster in Barbary at last relieved the 

‘ See a proces 'verbal of this Session in Gacharcl, Documents Ine'dits, 

i- 330, 331- 

“ Archives ct Correspondance, i. 62. 

® Meteren, i. 24. Bor, i. 18-22. Strada, iii. 87-89. 

“En el alma siento ver partir la infanteria Esjjanola ,” — Papers 
d'Etat, vi, 25. 

“ Confer! con su Alt. sobre el negoci<j de la quedada aqui dc los 
Espanoles, y se ban intendado todas las vias humanamente possihlc.s 
mas enfin no veo forma ny camino que, sin poncr estos eslados en 
manifiesto peligro de subita rebuelta, sc puede diferit la execucion de 
su yda, si el tieinpo lo consiente .” — Groen v. Prinst. Archives, etc., )• 61. 
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Netlierlands of ihe jicst which had aflliclcd them so long.* 
For a brief breathing space the country was cleared of foreign 
mercenaries. 

The growing unpopnlarity of the royal government, still 
typified, however, in the increasing hatred entertained for 
the Bishop, was not materially diminished by the ilejiarture 
of the Spaniards. 'Fhe edicts and the bishoj)rics were still 
there, even if the soldiers were gone. 'The churchman worked 
faithfully to accomjilish his master’s business. Philip, on his 
.side, was industrious to bring about the consummation of his 
measures. Ever occupied with details, the monarch, from 
his palace in Spain, sent frequent informations against the 
humblest individuals in the Netherlands. It is curious to 
obsen-e the minute reticulations of tyranny which he had 
begun already to spin about a whole people, while cold, 
venomous, and patient, he watched his victims from the centre 
of his web. He fonvarded particular details to the Duchess 
and Cardinal concerning a variety of men and women, send- 
ing their names, ages, personal appearance, occupations, and 
residence, together with directions for their immediate immo- 
lation.'^ Even the inqui.sitors of Seville were set to work to 
increase, by means of their branches or agencies in the jrro- 
vinces, the royal information on this all-important subject. 
“There are but few of us left in the world,” he moralized in 
a letter to the Bishop, “who care for religion, 'Tis necessar)', 
therefore, for us to take the greater heed for Christianity. 
We must lose our all, if need be, in order to do our duty ; 
for, in fine,” added he, with his usual tautolog}’, “ it is right 
tlwt a man should do his duty.”’ 

' Metercn, i. 24. Bor, i. iS-22. Strada iii. S7-S9. 

- Str.ada, iv. 142 — “ Gubern.atriccm doceret mtioneni haere- 

ticos intercipiendi ; corum tanquam vestigia el cubilia ijjse monslraret : 
ctiam ittdicc {qttos habco 7 -egus lUteris inclusod) ea diligentia confectos, ila 
cujusque conditione, viciuia, (TtaU\ statura ad unguetn cxplicath.” The 
Jesuit can hardly find ivords strong enough to express his admiration 
for the diligence thus displayed by the King ; “ ui miro jjrofccto sit,’’ 
he continues, “ principem in tarn multas distractum diversumque 
Kegnorum curas, huic rei qtiafi per otbun vacasse, inquirendisque homi- 
m'bus plerumq. obscuris, solltdludiue etiam in frivato dvc admiranda 
cogitationem manumque flexisse.” — Compnix IJoofd, i. 3S. 

•’ “ y quan pocos ay ya en el mundo quo curen della religion y 

assi los pocos que quedamos es menester que tengamos mas cuydado de 
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Granvelle — as he must now be called, for his elevation to 
the cardinalship will be immediately alluded to — wrote to 
assure the King that every pains would be taken to ferret 
out and execute the individuals complained bf.*^ He be- 
wailed, however, the want of heartiness on the part of the 
Netherland inquisitors and judges. “I find,” said he, “that 
all judicial officers go into the matter of executing the edicts 
with reluctance, which I believe is caused by their fear of 
displeasing the populace, ^^'hen they do act they do it but 
languidl)-, and when these matters are not taken in hand with 
the necessary liveliness, the fruit desired is not gathered. We 
do not fail to exhort and to command them to do their 
work.”' He added that \^iglius and Berlaymont displayed 
laudable zeal, but that he could not say as much for the 
Council of Brabant. Those councillors were “for ever 
prating,” said he, “ of the constitutional rights of their pro- 
vince, and deserr^ed much less commendation.”'"’ 

The popularity of the churchman, not increased by these 
desperate exertions to force an inhuman policy upon an un- 
fortunate nation, received likewise no addition from his new 
elevation in rank.* During the latter part of the year 1560, 
Margaret of Parma, who still entertained a profound admira- 
tion of the prelate, and had not yet begun to chafe under his 
smooth but imperious dominion, had been busy in preparing 
for him a delightful surprise, \\dthout either his knowledge 
or that of the King she had corresponded with the Pope, and 
succeeded in obtaining, as a personal favour to herself, the 
cardinal’s hat for Anthony Perrenot.^ In February, i5^h 
Cardinal Borromeo wrote to announce that the coveted dig- 
nity had been bestowed.’ The Duchess hastened, with 
joyous alacrity, to communicate the intelligence to the 
Bishop, but was axtremely hurt to find that he steadily • 
refused to assume his new dignity until he had written to 
the King to announce the appointment and to ask his per- 

la Christiandad y si fuere menester lo perd.anios todo por barer en esto 
to que devenios ; pero en fin cs bien ciue hombre liaga lo que deve. 
Fapit-rs d’Etal, \-i. 149. i ■ 

* P.npiers d'Etat, vi. aoS-210. ^ ^ ^ /did, 

® “ Con .-degar a cada passo su joyeuse entree.” — /did, 

* Strada, iiu 92. Dom I'Evesque Memoires, i. 256-264. 

* Papiets d'Etat, vi. 296, 297, 
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mission lo accopl the lionour.’ Thu Dnclic'.^s. justly woutukcl 
at his refusal to accept from her hands the favour which she, 
and she only, had obtained for him. endeavoured in vain to 
overcome his pertinacity. She rcpre.sented that although 
Philip was not .aware of the apjdication or the appointment, 
he was certain to regard it as an agreeable surprise.* She 
urged, moreover, that his temporaiy refusal wouUl be mi.scon- 
slnied at Rome, where it wo\jld certainly excite ridicule, and 
verj’ possibly give offence in the highe.st quarter.’ 'Phe 
Bishop w.as inexorable. He feared, says his jianegyrist, that 
he might one d.ay be on worse terms than at present with 
the Duchess, and that then .she might reproach liini with her 
former benefits.^ He feared also that the King might, in 
consequence of the step, not look with satisfaction ujion him 
at some future period, when he might stand in need of his 
favours.^ He wrote, accordingly, a most characteristic letter 
to Philip, in which he informed him that he had been 
honoured with the Cardinal’s hat. He obsem-d that many 
persons were already congratulating him. but that before 
he made any demonstration of accepting or refusing, he 
waited for his Majesty’s orders : upon his will he wished ever 
to depend. He .also had the coolness, under the circum- 
stances, to express his conviction that “ it urns his Majesty 
svho had secretly procured this fai'our from his //o/iuess.” “ 
'J'he King received the information very graciously, observ- 
ing in reply, that although he bad never made any .suggestion 
of the kind, he had “ often thought upon the subject.'’'' 'J’he 
royal command was of course at once transmitted, that the 
dignity should be accepted. By special favour, moreover, 
the Pope dispensed the new Cardinal from the duty of going 
to Rome in person, and despatched his chamberlain, 'I'heo- 
philus Friso, to Brussels, with the red hat and tabbard.® 

The prelate, having thus reached the dignity to which he 
had long a.spired, did not grow more humble in his deport- 
ment or less zealous in the work through which he had 
already gained so much wealth and preferment. His con- 

* Stradii, Hi. 93. Doin I’jKvcFque, i. 25S. 

’ Strada. Dom I’Evesque, ubi suj>. “ Dotn I’Evesquc, i. 258. 

^ liiid. ® Jl'ict. “ Papiers d’Etat, vi. 296, 297. 

Dom I’Evesquc, i. .256-264. Papiers d’Etat, vi. 302, 303. 

® Dom I’Evesque. 
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duct with regard to the edicts and bishoprics had already 
brought him into relations which were far from amicable 
with his colleagues in the council. More and more he began 
to take the control of affairs into his own hand. The con- 
sulta, or secret committee of the state council, constituted 
the real government of the country. Here the most im- 
portant affairs were decided upon without the concurrence 
of the other seigniors, Orange, Egmont, and Glayon, who, at 
the same time, were held responsible for the action of govern- 
ment. The Cardinal was smooth in manner, plausible of 
speech, generally even-tempered, but he was overbearing and 
blandly insolent. Accustomed to control royal personages 
under the garb of extreme obsequiousness, he began, in his 
intercourse wdth those of less exalted rank, to omit a portion 
of the subserviency while claiming a still more undisguised 
authority. To nobles like Egmont and Orange, who looked 
dowm upon the son of Nicolas Perrenot and Nicola Bonvalot 
as a person immeasurably beneath themselves in the social 
hierarchy, this conduct w'as sufficiently irritating. The Car- 
dinal, placed as far above Philip, and even Margaret, in 
mental power as he -was beneath them in worldly station, 
found it comparatively easy to deal with them amicabl}’. 
With such a man as Egmont it was impossible for the church- 
man to maintain friendly relations. The Count, who, not- 
withstanding his romantic appearance, his brilliant exploits, 
and his interesting destiny, W'as but a commonplace character, 
soon conceived a mortal aversion to Granvelle. A rude 
soldier, entertaining no respect for science or letters, ignor.int 
and overbearing, he was not the man to submit to the airs 
of superiority’ which pierced daily more and more decidedly 
through the conventional exterior of the Cardinal. Gran- 
velle, on the other hand, entertained a gentle contempt for 
Egmont, which manifested itself in all his private letters to 
the King, and was sufficiently obvious in his deportment. 
There had also been distinct causes of animosity between 
them. The governorship of Hesdin having become vacant, 
Egmont, backed by Orange and other nobles, had demanded 
it for the Count de Roeulx, a gentleman of the Croy family, 
who, as well as his father, had rendered many important ser- 
vices to the crown.* The appointment was, however, be- 
^ Pontus Payen MS. 
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stovvcii, through ( >r.tnvcllc's inilucitrc, upon the Scignuiir 
tniolfault,' a gcntkntnn of nictiiocrc .'•(.uioii and rhnrauu r, 
who was thought to sio rlaints whatever to the (tiVu'e. 

Ivgmont, moreover, desired tiie abbey of 'IVuile for .a poor 
rebation of his own ; Inu the (,'ar<h’nal, to whom noiijing in 
this way ever came amiss, had already obtained the King’s 
permission to appropriate the abbey to hiin'-elf.* ICgmont 
w.as now furious against the prelate, and omitted no oppor- 
tunity of expressing his aversion, both in hb pre'-eiv e anti 
behind his baek. On one oeea.Mr)n, at least, his wtath e\- 
pkulcd in something more than words. I-Aasperatcd by 
(iranvcUc’s poliNhed insolenee in reply to his twvn violent 
language, he drew his dagger upon him in the ]>re.scnre of 
the Regent herself, “and.” stus a contemponiry. “would eer- 
tainly have sent the Cardinal into the next world had In; not 
been forcibly restniined by the I'rinec of Or.ange and other 
persons jiresenl. who warmly rejircsentvil to him that .such 
griefs were to be settled by deliberate advir e. not by cludcr.' 
At the same time, while seenes like these were occurring in 
the very ho.som of the state council, (irativelle. in liis confi- 
dential letters to .secretary I’ere/, asserted warmly tlial ail 
reports of .a want of h.nrmony between hinis<-lf and the other 
seignior.s and councillors were false, and that the best rela- 
tions existed among tiuan all. It was not his inlentinn. before 
it should be necessary, to let the King <loubt his ability to 
govern the council according to the secret commission with 
which he had been invested. 

Hi.s relations with Orange were longer in changing from 
friendship to open ho.stilityv In tlie Prince thcCardiiial met 
his match. He found himself confronted by an intellect as 
subtle, an experience as fertile in expedients, a temper ns 
even, and a disposition .sometimes ns haughty as hi.s own. 
He never alTected to undervalue the mind of Orange. “’'Pis 
a man of profound genius, vast ambition — dangerous, acute, 
politic,” he xvrote to the King at a very early jieriod. 'J'he 

^ Pontus Paycn MS. ^ Dom rKvc.sque ^tcmoircs, 5 . 23!. 

^ Ponlus Paycn MS.-vYiUKlcr Uner alliulcs lo, hwi discredits, n 
simihr slory, according to winch Egmonl gave lh(i Cardinal, publicly, a 
Ik)x on the car. “ Ut vulgi sermonibus diu fama valucrit, quiv Cardina- 
lem ab Egmondane alapa pc reus sum nientiretur/* — i. 180, 181. 
Iniiiis Turn. 
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which the Cardinal had permitted himself. He now sent 
back the commission to. the Duchessj adding, it was said, 
that he was not her lackey, and that she might send some 
one else w'ith her errands. The words were repeated in the 
state council. There was a violent altercation — Orange ve- 
hemently resenting his appointment merely to carry out 
decisions in which he claimed an original voice. His an- 
cestors, he said, had often changed the whole of the Antwerp 
magistracy by their owm authority. It was a little too much 
that this matter, as well as every other state affair, should be 
controlled by the secret committee of which the Cardinal 
was the chief. Granvelle, on his side, was also in a rage. 
He flung from the council-chamber, summoned the Ch.an' 
cellor of Brabant, and demanded, amid bitter execrations 
against Orange, what common and obscure gentlemen there 
might be -whom he could appoint to execute the commission 
thus refused by the Prince and by Aremberg. He vowed 
that in all important matters he would, on future occasions, 
make use of nobles less inflated by pride, and more tractable 
than such grand seigniors. The chancellor tried in vain to 
appease the churchman’s wrath, representing that the city 
of Antw'erp would be highly offended at the turn things were 
taking, and offering his services to induce the withdrawal, on 
the part of the Prince, of the language which had given so 
much offence. The Cardinal \vas inexorable and peremptory. 
“I will have nothing to do with the Prince, Master Chan- 
cellor,” said he, “and these are m.atters which concern you 
not.” Thus the conversation ended, and tims began the 
open state of hostilities between the great nobles and the 
Cardinal which had been brooding so long.' 

On the 23rd July, 1561, a fcAV weeks after the scenes 
lately described, the Count of Egmont and the Prince of 
Orange addressed a joint letter to the King. 'I'hey reminded 
him in this despatch that they had originally been reluctant 
to take office in the state-council, on account of their pre- 
vious experience of the manner iir which business had been 
conducted during the administration of the Duke of Savoy. 
They had feared that important matters of state miglit he 
transacted without their concurrence. The King had, how- 
' Bakl). V, d. Brink. — “llct Huwelijk van W. v. Ovanjc,” clc-, 
p. 47y 4 S. 
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ever, n'-MUt (1 tl'.ciii. \\lun in Zviniui, thnt nil niT.’.ir'' wuuUi in* 
unifotniiv lUMteil in full i ouneil. If ilu' •'ntutniy '.houi'i i vi r 
punc tlir r.’.'.e. In: h;ul ihrin to pive hint iltt'orin.uion 

to thnt rin-ft. tiuu he jnicht iiot.nitlv .ipply llie rentedy. 
They ;u-< ottiini:ly n<nv pene bin! tliat inioniKUion. ‘ritcy 
wore <'o!)^n]!o^i t!|u>n jinaU tniutcr'- : niomcntons .■ifihir,'' uoto 
iloeitkd t!j*on in their nh'-eSH'c. they uoiild jioi wvii 

now hnvc onniplaituil h.id not ('.'U(iinn! (■it;invell<- deel.ired 
th.it all the inemhcrs of the Mate eotinej! wvrv to )>!• held 
ro.''P'>n''ihie for !!'■ men'-nto, whetlter tliry \\<Te present at ii.s 
doei*'ion'- <ir not. Xot likinit h rc'-potr-ihiiity, they re- 
quoMod tlu; Kinu either toaeoept thetr t«-Myttation or {opi\o 
orders that all ati'airs shmtld he ronnnnnieated to tin; whoi<- 
hn.trd attd tieliheiatcd upon hy all the rantneillrns,’ 

In a pnv.Ue letter, wrilteit some weeks later (Anpiisl ift, 
Mjttnont heu'^ed seeretary ICra'^st» to assure the Kntp ih.it 
their joint letter had not heen dietated hy jeosion, hut by 
Zeal for his serviro. It was impossible, he satd, to imagine 
the insolenee of lire Cardinal, nor to form att iiiea of the 
absolute authority which he arropated.' 

In truth, (Iranvclle. with all his keenness, rould itot see 
that Orange, ICgmont, ilergheit, Monligny ami the rest, were 
no longer ]tage.s and young captains tjf cavalry, whiU* he was 
the jrolitician .and tite .matesman.^ ily six or seveit years the 
senior of Mginonl, and by sixteen years of Orange, he did 
not divest himself of the superciliousness of su]n:rior wisdom, 
not unjust nor so irritating when they liad all been hoys. 
In his dej)ortment towards litem, and in the wliole loite of 
his jtrivate correespondence with I’hiiip, there was revealed, 
almost in spile of himself, an afTcctation of amhoriiy, against 
which Egmont rebelled, and wliich the Prince w-as not the 
man to acknowledge. Philip answered the letter of the 
two nobles in his usual procrastinating manner. The Count 
of Horn, who was about leaving Spain (whither he had 
accompanied the King) for the Netherlands, would be en- 
trusted with the resolution whicit he should think jtroper 
to take upon the subject suggested. In the meantime, he 
assured them that he did»nol doubt their zeal in hisscrvice.‘ 

As to Count Horn, Granvelle had already prejudiced the 

* Corrcspondancc de rhilmpy II., i. 195, 196, '* J/'it/. 

■* Eakhuy7.cn, 44, 45, ^ Corrcspondancc de I'hilippc 11., i. 197. 
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King against him. Horn and the Cardinal had never been 
friends. A brother of the prelate had been an aspirant for 
the hand of the Admirabs sister, and had been somewhat 
contemptuously rejected.^ Horn, a bold, vehement, and 
not very good-tempered personage, had long kept no terms 
with Gmnvelle. and did not pretend a friendship which he 
had never felt. Granvelle had just written to instruct the 
King that Horn was opposed bitterly to that measure which 
Aras nearest the King's heart — the new bishoprics. He had 
been using strong language, according to the Cardinal, in 
opposition to the schema while still nr Spain. He there- 
fore advised that his Majesty, ovrovr///;^, ef course, i/ic source 
of the information, and speaking, as it were, out of the roy.al 
mind itself, should expostulate with the Admiral upon the 
subject.''^ Thus prompted. Philip was in no gracious humour 
when he received Count Horn, then about to lear'e Madrid 
for the Netherlands, and to take with him the King's pro- 
mised answer to the commmrication of Orange and Egmont. 
His Majesty had rarely beeir known to exhibit so much 
anger towards any person as he nranifested upon that occa- 
sioir. After a few words from the Admiral, in which he 
expressed his sympathy with the other Netherkand nobles, 
and his aversion to Gr.mvelle. in general terms, .and in reply 
to Philip's interrogatories, the King fiercely interrupted 
him: ‘AVhat ! misemble man 3'' — he vociferated, <^1^ 

compkain of this Cardinal, and always in rargue l.angu.age. 
Not one of you, in spite of all my questions, can give me a 
single re.ason for your dissatisfaction."® M’ith this the ropl 
wrath boiled over in such unequivocal terms that the 
Admiral changed colour, and was so confused with indigna- 
tion .and astonishment that he was scarcely able to find his 
way out of the room."* 

Tltis was the commencement of Granvelle's long mortal 
combat with Egmont, Horn, and Orange. Tliis was the 
first .answer which the seigjiiors were to receive to thmr 
remonstrances against the churchman’s arrogance. Philip 

’ Ia DAIuction dc I'lnnocencc du Coivrc de Homes. 

“ r.Ajners d’Etai. vi. 332, _ ^ 

* iji'.o) m-ilhevuvus Vous vous pl.rignez tou^ dc cct hoiunic.^c. 
Ti'y a pursonne qiioy que je der«.mde qiii nfen saiche dire Ir. c-iusc. 
J\:ef/rs Efof, vji'i. ^43. * 
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was enraged that any opposition should be made to his 
coercive measures, particularly to the new bishoprics, the 
“ holy work ” which the Cardinal was ready to “ consecrate 
his fortune and his blood ” to advance. Granvelle fed his 
master’s anger by constant communications as to the efforts 
made by distinguished individuals to delay the execution 
of the scheme. Assonville had informed him, he wrote, 
that much complaint had been made on the subject by 
several gentlemen, at a supper of Count Egmonl’s. It was 
said that the King ought to have consulted them all, and the 
state councillors especially. The present nominees to the 
new episcopates were good enough, but it would be found, 
they said, that very improper personages would bo afterwards 
appointed. The estates ought not to permit the execution 
of the scheme. In short, continued Granvelle, '■'■there is 
the same kind of talk which brought about the recall of the 
Spanish troopsP ’ A few months later, he wrote to inform 
Philip that a petition against the new bishoprics was about 
to be drawn up by “ the two lords.” They had two motives, 
according to the Cardinal, for this step ; first, to let the 
King know that he could do nothing without their per- 
mission ; secondly, because in the states assembly they were 
then the cocks of the walk.' They did not choose, there- 
fore, that in the clerical branch of the estates any body 
should be above the abbots, whom they could frighten into 
doing whatever they chose.^ At the end of the year, 
Granvelle again wrote to instruct his sovereign how to reply 
to the letter which was about to be addressed to him by the 
Prince of Orange and the Marquis Berghen on the subject 
of the bishoprics. They would tell him, he said, that the 
incorporation of the Brabant abbeys into the new bishoprics 
was contrary to the constitution of the “joyful entrance.” 
Philip was, however, to make answer that he had consulted 
the universities, and those learned in the laws, and had 
satisfied himself that it was entirely constitutional. He was 

Papiers d’Etat, vi. 261. 

^ “Como son los gallos de jos estados .” — Papiers d'Etat, vi. 307. 

® “ No querrian que en el primer bra9o que es el de los prelados 
huviesse quien enlendiesse y las osasse contradecir,' que hazen de los 
abades frayles lo que quieren, poniendo les miedo .” — Papiers d'Etat, vi, 

307. 
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therefore advised to send his comniand that the Prince and 
Marquis should use all their influence to promote the success 
of the measure.* Thus fortified, the King ^vas enabled not 
onl}* to de.al rvith the petition of the nobles, but also with the 
deputies from the estates of Brabant, who arrived about this 
time at IMadrid. To these envoys, who asked for the ap- 
pointment of royal commissioners, with whom they might 
treat on the subject of the bishoprics, the abbeys, and the 
‘•‘joyful entrance,” the King answered proudly, “that in 
matters which concerned the service of God, he was his own 
commissioner.”- He afterwards, accordinglv, recited to 
them, with great accuracy, the lesson which he had priotely 
received from the ubiquitous Cardinal. 

Philip was determined that no remonstrance from gre.^! 
irobles or from private citizens should interfere with the 
thorough execution of the grand scheme on which he was 
resolved, and of which the new bishoprics formed an im- 
portant part. Opposition irritated him more and more, till 
his hatred of the opponents became deadly: but it, at the 
same time, confirmed him in his purpose. “’Tis no time 
to temporize,” he wrote to Granvelle; “we must inflict 
chastisement with full rigour and severity. These rascals 
can only be made to do right through fear, and not always 
even bv that means.''' 

At the same time, the royal finances did not admit of any 
very active measures, at the moment, to enforce obedience 
to a policy which was already so bitterly opposed. A rough 
estimate, made in the King’s own handwriting, of the re- 
sources and obligations of his exchequer, a kind of balance 
sheet for the years 1560 and 1561, drawn up much in the 
same manner as that in which a simple indiHdual would 
make a note of his income and expenditure, gave but a 
dismal picture of his pecuniary condition. It sen'ed to show 
how intelligent a financier is de.spotisni. and how little avail- 
able are the resources of a mighty empire when regarded 

• Papiers d’Etat, vi. 463, 464. 

- “Vo les niandi.' resjxinder que por sc^;del servicio dc Dios, to qU'-'tn 
VO mcsmo." — /’«?/.»> vi. 504. ^ ^ * 1 - 

^ “ Bn las de la religion no sc cufre tcmporirar si no ca?‘t:parlo^ 

con lodo rigor Ystiremdad» que cstos veibcos sino es 00 r jnte<io noharcn 
cosa Iniena y aun concl» no todas vezes /' — a vi, 421. 
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merely as private property, particularly when the owner 
chances to have the vanity of attending to all details himself. 
“Twenty millions of ducats,^’ began the memorandum,^ 
“ will be required to disengage my revenues. But of this,” 
added the King, with whimsical pathos for an account-book, 
“ we will not speak at present, as the matter is so entirely 
impossible.” “ He then proceeded to enter the various items 
of expense which were to be met during the two years ; such 
as so many millions due to the Fuggers (the Rothschilds of 
the sixteenth centur)^), so many to merchants in Flanders, 
Seville, and other places, so much for Prince Doria’s galleys, 
so much for three years' pay due to his guards, so much 
for his household expenditure, so much for the tuition of 
Don Carlos and Don Juan d' Austria, so much for salaries 
of ambassadors and councillors — mixing personal and state 
expenses, petty items and great loans, in one singular 
jumble, but arriving at a total demand upon his purse of 
ten million nine hundred and ninety thousand ducats. 

To meet this expenditure he painfully enumerated the 
funds upon which he could reckon for the two years. His 
Oldinary rents and taxes being all deeply pledged, he could 
only calculate from that source upon two hundred thousand 
ducats. The Indian revenue, so called, was nearly spent ; 
still it might yield him four hundred and twenty thousand 
ducats. The quicksilver mines would produce something, 
but so little as hardly to require mentioning. As to the 
other mines, they were equally unworthy of notice, being so 
very uncertain, and not doing as well as they were wont. 
The licences accorded by the crown to carry slaves to 
America were put down at fifty thousand ducats for the two 
years. The product of the “crozada” and “cuarta,” or 
money paid to him in small sums by individuals, with the 
permission of his Holiness, for the liberty of abstaining from 
the Church fasts, was estimated at five hundred thousand 
ducats. These and a few more meagre items only sufficed 
to stretch his income to a total of one million three hundred 

^ The document is in the'^Papiers d’Etat de Gianvelle (vi. 156-165), 
and is entitled, ‘‘Memorial de las Fianancas de Espaha en los anos 
1560 et 1561. 

/ “ Pero desto non se tracta agora como de cosa tarn impossi- 

bile .” — Papicis d'Etat^ vi. 156-165. 
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and thirty thousand for the two years, against an expenditure 
calculated at near eleven millions. “ Thus, there are nine 
millions, less three thousand ducats, deficient,” he concluded 
ruefully {a7td inakmg a mistake in kis figures in his own 
favour of six hundred a7id sixty-three thousand besides), 
“ which I may look for in the sky, or try to raise by inven- 
tions already exhausted." ' 

Thus, the man who owned all America and half of Europe 
could only raise a million ducats a 3 ’ear from his, estates. 
The possessor of all Peru and Mexico could reckon on 
“ nothing worth mentioning ” from his mines, and derived a 
precarious income mainly from permissions granted to his 
subjects to carry on the slave-trade, and to eat meat on Fridays. 
This was certainly a gloomy condition of affairs for a. 
monarch on the threshold of a war which was to outlast his 
own life and that of his children ; a war in which the mere 
army expenses were to be half a million florins monthly, in 
which about seventy per cent, of the annual disbursements 
w'as to be regularly embezzled or appropriated by the hands 
through which it passed, and in which for every four men on 
paper, enrolled and paid for, only one, according to the 
average, was brought into the field.'’ 

Granvelle, on the other hand, gave his master but little 
consolation from the aspect of financial affairs in the pro- 
vinces. He assured him that “ the government was often in 
such embarrassment as not to know where to look for ten 
ducats.” He complained bitterly that the states would 
meddle with the administration of money matters, and were 
slow in the granting of subsidies. The Cardinal felt especially 
outraged by the interference of these bodies with the dis- 
bursement of the sums w'hich they voted. It has been seen 
that the states had already compelled the government to 
withdraw the troops, much to the regret of Granvelle. They 
continued, however, to be intractable on the subject of sup- 
plies. “These are very vile things,” he wrote to Philip> 

' ‘‘ Que se han dc buscar del ayrc y de in%’criciones que csian ya 
buscadas como aila /^ — Papiers 

^ Simon Styl. De Opkomst en Bloci der Vcreenigde Nedcrlandcn 
(Amst., 177S), p. Ii9» — Compare Rcidani Bclgarum Annalcs {Bngd. 
Bat. 1633), lib. ii. 

^ Papiers d^Etat> vi. iSo. 
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“this aurnority vcK\r\\ they nss^un^c, this niuhu'iiy with wliich 
they sny whatever they think piopcr; aiul llu\Sf inipmlent 
renditions which tltey athx to cviTV projiosition for suii- 
sidics/* ’ 'I'he Cardinal protested that he had in vain 
nttem])tcd to convince them of llteir ctror, hut that they 
rctuained pcrver>c. 

It was probably at this linu! tint llie j)lan for debasing the 
coin, suggested to Plnlip some time before h\ a skilhtl 
chemist name<l Malen, and always much approved of both 
by himself and Ruy (iome/» recurred to his mind. Another 
and an e\tmordinar\- source of revenue, although perhaps 
not a very honourable oni\* wrote Surinno, “ has hitherto 
been kepi secret : and on account of dilTercnrcs of opinion 
between the King and his confessor, has been discontinued/' 
This source of revenue, it seemed, was found in “a certain 
})owder, of wlrich one ounce mixed with six ounces of (juick- 
silver would make six ounces of silver/' I'he eomirosilion 
was said to stand the lest of the hammer, but not of the fire. 
Partly in consequence of theological scruples, aird jrarily on 
account of opposition from the sl.ales, a project formed by 
the King to ixay his army with this kind of silver was reluc- 
tantly abandoned. 'Phe invention, however, w’ns so very 
agreeable to the King, and the inventor had received such 
liberal rewards, that it was supposed, according to the envoy, 
that in lime of scarcity his Alajosty would make use of such 
coin without reluctance/' 

J V es lanUnen nuiy nun co^rx ]c .nulhoridad cjue hnn’tommlo y 

la osada dc de/ir lo que sc les niUoja y de proponer condiciones lan 
elesaforadas h tpie se 10*; va opinicudo quanto sc puedc/* etc. etc. — 
Palters iV E( at ^ vi. 178-180. 

- un allra slraordinaria Inqual j^crioebe c poco bon ore vole 

ba pero lenuta secrela— quest e una indusiria cbe fu j^rincipiala gia due 
anni ct piu con litolo di 7 ecca ben conosciuta d'alcuni di questa citta ina 
non fu continuata c^sendo occorst certi disparcri fra lui (I’biP. 2'') cl il 
confcssorc per le inani del quale ])asso luilo questa praltica. Si Irovi 
poi per un '1 edesco M alines die le inc*^se in opera et con un oncia di 
ccria sua polvere et sei d\nrgento vivo fa sei oncie trargeiuo ebe sta al 
locco et .all inartello ma nonal fuoco et fa quaicbe opinione di valcrscnc 
di quella sortc d’argento in pagar I'essercito: ma ii stati non bnnno 
voluio consentire jierdic c 3 n quest ocensione tutto il buono oro si 

saria portato in altri ])acsi ma quest iiu'cntione e vtoUo ^*ata 

al Rc ct a Ruy Gomez ^ vicne presenlato largamentc quello cW T ba 
rittrovalo, si puo credere ch’ in tempo di qualdie slrettC 7 .a, sua M, sc 
ne Valeria senza rispelto .” — Surlauo iMS, 
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It is necessary before concluding this chapter, which re- 
lates the events of the years 1560 and 1561, to allude to an 
important affair which occupied much attention during the 
whole of this period. This is the celebrated marriage of the 
Prince of Orange with the Princess Anna of Saxony. By 
many superficial writers, a moving cause of the great Nether- 
land revolt was found in the connection of tlie great chieftain 
with this distinguished Lutheran house. One must have 
studied the characters and the times to very little purpose, 
however, to believe it possible that much influence could be 
exerted on the mind of ^ViIliam of Orange by such natures 
as those of Anna of Saxony, or of her uncle the Elector 
Augustus, surnamed “the Pious.” 

The Prince had become a widower in 1558, at the .age of 
twenty-five. Granvelle, who was said to have been influential 
in arranging his first marriage, now proposed to him, after 
the year of mourning had expired, an alliance with Made- 
moiselle Renee,' daughter of the Duchess de Lorraine, and 
grand-daughter of Christiern the Third of Denmark, and his 
wife Isabella, sister of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. Such a 
connection, not only with the royal house of Spain, but with 
that of France — for the young Duke of Lorraine, brother ol 
the lady, had espoused the daughter of Henry the Second — 
was considered highly desirable by the Prince. Philip and 
the Duchess Margaret of Parma both approved, or pretended 
to approve, the match. At the same time the Dowager 
Duchess of Lorraine, mother of the intended bride, was a 
candidate, and a very urgent one, for the Regency of the 
Netherlands. Being a woman of restless ambition and in- 
triguing character, she naturally saw in a man of William’s 
station and talents a most desirable ally in her present and 
future schemes. On the other hand, Philip — who had made 
open protestation of his desire to connect the Prince thus 
closely with his own blood,“ and had warmly recommended 


' Pontus Payen MS. 

- “ Que V. Mte in’eust escript, par ses letlres, ie cicsir que iceHc 

.avoir toujours eu de sa grandeur et t|ue, dcsirani Pailicr plus pres 

de son sang, icelle avoir instance, telle qu’il sjavoit, jwiir procurer son 
m.-iri-age .avec la fille alnce de Madame de Lorraine, coininc il se pouvoU 
souvenir. ’ — Letter cf Mnr^jret of Parma in Pciffenl'er^, Corresf-om^- 
anu tie Mar^\ d'Jtitriche, pp. 271, 272. 
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the match to the young lady’s mother — soon afterwards while 
walking one day with the Prince in the park at Brussels/ 
announced to him that the Duchess of Lorraine had declined 
his proposals/ Such a result astonished the Prince, who 
was on the best terms with the mother, and had been urging 
her appointment to the Regency with all his influence, 
having entirely withdrawn his own claims to that office. 
No satisfactory explanation was ever given of this singular 
conclusion to a courtship, begun with the apparent consent 
of all parties. ‘ It was hinted that the young lady did not 
fancy the Prince ; ^ but, as it was not known that a word 
had ever been exchanged between them, as the Prince, in 
appearance and reputation, was one of the most brilliant 
cavaliers of the age, and as the approval of the bride was not 
usually a matter of primary consequence in such marriages 
of state, the mystery seemed to require a further solution. 
The Prince suspected Granvelle and the King, who were 
believed to have held mature and secret deliberation together, 
of insincerity. The Bishop was said to have expressed the 
opinion, that although the friendship he bore the Pfince 
would induce him to urge the marriage, yet his duty to his 
master made him think it questionable whether it were right 
to advance a personage already placed so high by birth, 
wealth, and popularity, still higher by so near an alliance 
with his Majesty's family.'^ The King, in consequence, 
secretly instructed the Duchess of Lorraine to decline the 
proposal, while at the same time he continued openly to 
advocate the connection.^ The Prince is said to have dis- 
covered this double dealing, and to have found in it the only 


^ Reiflfenberg, pp. 273, 274. ~ Ibid, 

^ “ Mais comme Taffaire trainait en longueur et comme aucurvs 

disent qu’il n’estoit a la bonne grace de la demoiselle.” — Fonttis Payen 
MS. 

‘ ** Granvelle antwoordde, dat de vriendschap de by den Prinse 
droegh, hem dryven zoude, om het aan te raaden indien de trouw, die 
hy zynen meester schuldigh was, niet bedenkelyk vond een persoonadje, 
ondersteunt von oovergroote achbaarheit, en gunst der Landtzaaten, 
door ’t behuwen van zoo na^ een bloedt verwandtschap zyner Majesteit, 
in top te trekken.”~~Ar<7<y9/, i. 35. This was precisely the same argu- 
ment used by the Emperor Charles against the marriage with Made- 
moiselle de Buren, and successfully combated-by Granvelle. 

® Hoofd, i. 35. 
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reasonable explanation of the whole transaction.* Moreover, 
the Duchess of Lorraine, finding herself equally duped, and 
her own ambitious scheme equally foiled by her unscru- 
pulous cousin — who now, to the surprise of everyone, appointed 
Margaret of Parma to be Regent, with the Bishop for her 
prime minister — had as little reason to be satisfied with the 
combinations of royal and ecclesiastical intrigue as the 
Prince of Orange himself. Soon after this unsatisfactory 
mystification, William turned his attentions to Germany. 
Anna of Saxony, daughter of the celebrated Elector Tklaurice, 
lived at the court of her uncle, the Elector Augustus. A 
musket-ball, perhaps a traitorous one, in an obscure action 
with Albert of Brandenbourg, had closed the adventurous 
career of her father seven years before." The young lady, 

' who was thought to have inherited much of his restless, 
stormy character, was sixteen years of age. She was far 
from handsome, was somewhat deformed, and limped.^ Her 
marriage-portion was deemed, for the times, an ample one; 
she had seventy thousand rix dollars in hand, and the rever- 
sion of thirty thousand on the death of John Frederic the 
Second, who had married her mother after the death of 
. Maurice.* Her rank was accounted far higher in Germany 
than that of William of Nassau, and in this respect, rather 
than for pecuniary considerations, the marriage seemed a 
desirable one for him. The man who held the great Nassau- 
Chalons property, together with the heritage of Count 
Maximilian de Buren, could hardly have been tempted by 
100,000 thalers. His own provision for the children who 
might spring from the proposed marriage was to be a settle- 
ment of seventy thousand florins annually.'* The fortune 
which permitted of such liberality was not one to be ver}' 
materially increased by a dowry which miglit seem enormous 
to many of the pauper princes of Germany. “ The bride’s 
portion,” says a contemporary, “after all, scarcely paid for 
the banquets and magnificent festivals which celebrated the 

' Hoofd, i. 35. — Compare Bakhuyzen v. d. Brink; Ilet Ilinsciijk, 
etc., S, 9, 10, to whose publicaiion on this most intricate suly'ect ever)’ 
candid historical student must feel the deepest sense of obligation. 

Pfeilschmidt, p. 64. 9-11 July, 1553. 

3 «« Ungeschickten Leibos, wahrscheinlich elwas hinkend. — 

Bottis'er, p. 87. 

* Bottiger, 86. ’ Bbttiger, 93.— Compare Bakliuyrcn, p. la- 
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matTiape. \\'hi.'n the wctUliiig was paid fur. there was not a 
thaler remaining of the wiiole sum." ‘ Xnthing. then, could 
he more puerile than to accuse the I’rincc of mercenary 
motives in seeking this alliance : an accusation, lunvever, 
which did not fail to he brought. 

'I'here were dilTu'ulties on both sides to be arrangeil before 
this marri.age could take ])lace. 'I'he bride was a Lutheran, 
the Prince was a Catholic. With regard to the religion of 
Orange not ihe slightest doubt esisted. nor was any decep- 
tion attempted. Granvelle himself gave the most entire 
attestation of the Prince’s orthodoxy. “This prfipo.sed 
marriage gives me great pain,” he wrote to I’hilip, “bm I 
have never had reason to suspect his principles.”^ In 
another letter he observed that he wished the marriage could 
be broken off : but that he hojred so much from the virtue of 
the Prince that nothing could suflice to separate him from the 
true religion.^ On the other side there was .as little doubt as 
to his creed. Old Landgrave Philip of Hesse, grandfather 
of the young lady, was bilieiiy opposed to the match. “’Tis 
a papist,” said he, “who goe.s to mass, and eats no meat on 
fast days.” ‘ He had no great objection to his char.acler, 
but insurmountable ones to his religion. “ Old Count 
William,” said he. “ was .an evangelical lord to his dying day. 
This man is a pajiist.^ 'i'he m.arriage, then, was to be a 
mixed marriage. It is necessary, however, to beware of 
anachronisms upon the subject. Lutherans were not yet 
formally denounced as heretics. On the contrary, it was 
exactly at this epoch that the Pojie was inviting the Prote.s- 
tant princes of Germany to the 'Prent Council, where the 
schism was to be closed, and all the erring lambs to be 
received again into the bosom of the fold. So far from 

’ “ C’esic Alknianclc qui ne hiy nvnii jiorle cn uiariagc quu cent a 
six vingt millc daldres, tjui a grancic jieinc avoil eu pen suflir jwur payer 
Ics banquets, festins et magnificences clc ces nopces jiaytis lui csloit re‘;te 
boni pas un clalcire tant seulenicnl du dot el poricnieni de sa femme.” — 
Pontus Paycn MS. 

• Groen V. Prinst., Archives, c(c., i. 52. 

^ Archives, etc., i, 70. — “ Yo todavfa espero de la bondad y virtud 
del principe quo no bastara lodo esto para apartarle de la verdadera 
religion.” * 

* B.akhiiyzcn, 34. 

® V. Rommel, Philipp der Grosniiithige, iii. 319, ; cited by 

Groen van 'Prinsterer, i. 59. 
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manifesting an outward hostilit}', the papal demeanour was 
conciliating. The letters of in-vitation from tlie Pope to the 
princes were sent by a legate, each commencing with the 
exordium, “ To my beloved son,” and were all sent back to 
his Holiness, contemptuously, with the coarse jest for 
answer, “ IVe believe our mothers to have been honest 
Avomen, and hope that we had better fathers.” ‘ The great 
council had not yet given its decisions. IMarriages were of 
continual occurrence, especially among princes and poten- 
tates, between the adherents of Rome and of the new reli- 
gion. Even Philip had been most anxious to marry the 
Protestant Elizabeth, whom, had she been a peasant, he 
would unquestionably haA’e burned, if in his power. Through- 
out Germany, also, especially in high places, there was a 
disposition to cover up the religious controversy : ' to abstain 
from disturbing the ashes where devastation still glowed, 
and was one daj' to rekindle itself. It was exceedingly diffi- 
cult for any man, from the Archduke Maximilian down, to 
define his creed. A marriage, therefore, between a man and 
woman of discordant views upon this topic Avas not startling, 
although in general not considered desirable. 

There Avere, howcA'er, especial reasons Avhy this alliance 
should be distasteful, both to Philip of Spain upon one side, 
and to the Landgrave Philip of Hesse on the other. The 
bride Avas the daughter of the Elector Maurice. In that one 
name AA-ere concentrated nearly all the disasters, disgrace, 
and disappointment of the Emperor’s reign. It A\’as Maurice 
AA'ho had hunted the Emperor through the Tyrolean moun- 
tains; it Avas Maurice aaEo had compelled the peace of 
Passau ; it Avas Maurice aa’Iio had overthroAvn the Catholic 
Church in Germany ; it <was Maurice Avho had frustrated 
Philip's election as king of the Romans. If William of 
Orange must seek a Avife among the pagans, could no other 
bride be found for him than the daughter of such a man ? 

Anna's grandfather, on the other hand. Landgrave Philip, 
Avas the celebrated Au'ctim to the force and fraud of Charles 
the Fifth. He suav in the proposed bridegroom a youth Avho 
had been from childhood the petted <page and confidant of 
the hated Emperor, to Avhom he owed his long imprisonment. 

^ Gtoen V. Prinst., Archives, etc., i. ga. * B.ikhuyzen. afi-aS. 
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He saw In him, too, the intimate friend and ally — for the 
brooding quarrels of the state-council were not yet patent to 
the world — of the still more deeply-detested Granvelle ; the 
crafty priest whose substitution of “ einig ” for “ ewig ” had 
inveigled him into that terrible captivity. These considera- 
tions alone would have made him unfriendly to the Prince, 
even had he not been a Catholic. 

The Elector Augustus, however, uncle and guardian to the 
bride, was not only well-disposed but eager for the marriage, 
and determined to overcome all obstacles, including the 
opposition of the Landgrave, without whose consent he had 
been long pledged not to bestow the hand of Anna. For 
this there was more than one reason. Augustus, who, in the 
Avords of one of the most acute historical critics of our day, 
was “ a Byzantine Emperor of the lowest class, re-appearing 
in electoral hat and mantle,” ^ was not firm in his rights to 
the dignity he held. He had inherited from his brother, 
but his brother had dispossessed John Frederic. Maurice, 
Avhen turning against the Emperor, Avho had placed him 
in his cousin’s seat, had not thought it expedient to re- 
store to the rightful owner the rank which he himself owed 
to the violence of Charles. Those claims might be re- 
vindicated, and Augustus be degraded in his turn, by a 
possible marriage of the Princess Anna with some turbulent 
or intriguing German potentate. Out of the land she Avas 
less likely to give trouble. The alliance, if not particularly 
desirable on the score of rank, AV'as, in other Avorldly respects, 
a most brilliant one for his niece. As for the religious point, 
if he could overcome or circumvent the scruples of the Land- 
grave, he foresaAV little difificulty in conquering his OAvn 
conscience. 

The Prince of Orange, it is evident, Avas placed in such a 
position, that it Avould be difficult for him to satisfy all 
parties. He intended that the marriage, like all marriages 
among persons in high places at that day, should be upon 
the “ uti possidetis ” principle, Avhich Avas the foundation of 
the religious peace of Germany. His AAufe, after marriage 
and removal to the Nethjerlands, Avould “ live Catholically ; ” 
she Avould be considered as belonging to the same Church 

' Bakhuyzen, Het Hmvelijk, etc., p. 14. 
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\vith her husband, ^vas to give no offence to the government, 
and bring no suspicion upon himself, by ^'iolating any of the 
religious decencies. Further than this, William, who ai that 
day was an easy, indifferent Catholic, averse to papal persecu- 
tions, but almost equally averse to long puritanical prayers 
and faces, taking far more pleasure in worldly matters than 
in ecclesiastical controversies, was not disposed to advance 
in this thorny path. Ha'V'ing a stern bigot to deal with in 
Sfadrid, and another in Cassel, he soon convinced himself 
that he was not likely entirely to satisfy either, and thought 
it wiser simply to satisfy himself. 

Early in 1560, Count Gunther de Schwartzburg, betrothed 
to the Prince’s sister Catharine, together with Colonel George 
von Hoik were despatched to Germany to open the marriage 
negotiations. Thet* found the Elector Augustus already 
ripe and anxious for the connection. It was easy for the 
envoys to satisfy all his requirements on the religious question. 
If, as the Elector afterwards stated to the Landgra^’e, they 
really promised that the young lady should be allowed to 
have an evangelical preacher in her own apartments, together 
with the befitting sacraments,’ it is very certain that they 
travelled a good wa\- out of their instructions, for such con- 
cessions were steadily refused by William in person. It is. 
hoM'ever. more probable that Augustus, whose slippeiy feet 
were disposed to slide smoothly and swiftly over this danger- 
ous ground, had represented the Prince’s communications 
under a favourable gloss of his own. At any rate, nothing 
in the subsequent proceedings justified the conclusions thus 
hastily fonned. 

The Landgrave Philip, from the beginning, manifested his 
repugnance to the match. As soon as the proposition had 
been received by Augustus, that potentate despatched Plans 
von Carlowitz to the grandfather at Cassel. I'he Prince of 
Orange, it was represented, was young, handsome, wealthy, 
a favourite of the Spanish monarch ; the Princess Anna, on 
the other h.and, said her uncle, was not likely to grow 
slraighter or better proportioned in body, nor was her crooked 
and pen'erse cliaracter likely to imprci’e with years. It was 
therefore desirable to find a settlement for her as soon as 


1 Grocn v. Prinst,, Archives, etc., Ss, S3, 
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possible.'^ The Elector, however, would decide upon nothing 
without the Landgrave’s consent. 

To this frank, and not very flattering statement, so far as 
the young lady was concerned, the Landgrave answered 
stoutly and characteristically. The Prince was a Spanish 
subject, he said, and would not be able to protect Anna in 
her belief, who would sooner or later become a fugitive : he 
was but a count in Germany, and no fitting match for an 
Elector’s daughter ; ' moreover, the lady herself ought to be 
consulted, who had not even seen the Prince. If she were 
crooked in body, as the Elector stated, it was a shame to 
expose her ; to conceal it, however, was questionable, as 
the Prince might complain afterwards, that a straight prin- 
cess had been promised, and a crooked one fraudulently 
substituted,’’ and so on, though a good deal more of such 
quaint casuistry, in which the Landgrave was accomplished. 
The amount of his answer, however, to the marriage pro- 
posal was an unequivocal negative, from which he never 
wavered. 

In consequence of this opposition, the negotiations were 
for a time suspended. Augustus implored the Prince not to 
abandon the project, promising that every effort should be 
made to gain over the Landgrave, hinting that the old man 
might “ go to his long rest soon,” and even suggesting that if 
the worst came to the worsF, he had bound himself to do 
nothing without the ktiowledge of the Landgrave, but was 
not obliged to wait for his consent.^ 


' “ Hans von Karlowitz sollte vorstellen dasz die Prinzessin in ihrem 
Alter schwerlich an geradem Wiichse und proportion des Leibes zunch- 
men werde, dabei von einer seltsainen Gemiithsart und hartem Sinne 
sei, und man daher billig auf ihre Versorgung bedacht sein mUsse.” — 
Botligcr, 93. 

^ Bdttiger, 94. 

® “Da nun ober der Kurflirst melde, dasz sie einen ungeschickten 
Leib hatte, so ware es schimpflich, ihm solches sehen zu lassen, zu 
verbergen aber um deswillen bedenklich, weil er alsdann sagen durfte, 
dasz man ihm eine wohlegebildate Prinzessin angeruhmt, eine unge- 
schickte aber listigerweise angehangt hatte,” etc. — Bottiger, 94. 

* “ Dan im vortragk stunde nichts anders dan ohne vorwissen, 

und_ nicht ohne vorwilligung, derwegen die vorwilligung bei ihr Ch. Gu. 
allein stunde,” etc . — Archives et Cori'espondance, i. 88. 

_ “ Ce raisonnement,” observes hi. Groen van Prinsteier, very judi- 
ciously, “ a Pair d’un subterfuge peu honorable.”— 
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On the other hand, the Prince had communicated to the 
King of Spain, the fact of the proposed marriage. ‘ He had 
also held many long conversations ^Yith the Regent and with 
Granvelle. In all these interviews he had uniformly used 
one language : his future wife was to “ live as a Catholic,” ‘ 
and if that point were not conceded, he would break off the 
negotiations. He did not pretend that she was to abjure her 
Protestant faith. The Duchess, in describing to Philip the 
conditions, as sketched to her by the Prince, stated expressly 
that Augustus of Saxony was to consent that his niece 
“ should live Catholically after the marriage,” ' but that it was 
quite improbable that “ before the nuptials she would be per- 
mitted to abjure her errors, and receive necessary absolution, 
according to the rules of the Church.”^ The Duchess, 
while stating her full confidence in the orthodoxy of the 
Prince, expressed at the same time her fears that attempts 
might be made in the future by his new connections “to 
pervert him to their depraved opinions.” ‘ 

A silence of many months ensued on the part of the 
sovereign, during which he was going through the laborious 
process of making up his mind, or rather, of having it made 
up for him by people a thousand miles off. In the autumn 
Granvelle wrote to say that the Prince was very much sur- 
prised to have been kept so long waiting for a definite reply 
to his communications, made*’at the beginning of the year, 
concerning his intended marriage, and to learn at last that 
his Majesty had sent no answer, upon the ground that the 
match had been broken off ; the fact being, that the negotia- 
tions were proceeding more earnestly than ever.'' 

Nothing could be more helpless and more characteristic 
than the letter which Philip sent, thus pushed for a decision- 
“You wrote me,” said he, “that you had hopes that this 
matter of the Prince’s marriage would go no further, and 
seeing that you did not write oftener on the subject, 1 
thought certainly that it had been terminated. This pleased 
me not a little, because it was the best thing that could 

‘ “ De .«orle que le Prince fust asscurcd’culx qu’clie vivroit 
ment sc niarianl avec lui.” — LeUcr cf Slarg. of Partita, PcifjhH',, 
261. 

- RcifTcnberg, 261. _ ’ IhiJ., 264. ■* //'.'V/., 265. 

® P.-ipiers d'Etat, vi. 169, 170. 
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be done. Likewise/^ continued the most tautological of 
monarchs, ‘‘I was much pleased that it should be done. 
Nevertheless,'" he added, '' if the marriage is to be pro- 
ceeded with, 1 really doii't kno7v 7vhai to say about it, except 
to refer it to my sister, inasmuch as a person being upon 
the spot can see better what can be done with regard to 
it ; wdiether it be possible to prevent it, or whether it be 
best, if there be no remedy, to give permission. But if there 
be a remedy, it would be better to take it, because,"" con- 
cluded the King, pathetically, “ I don’t see how the Prince 
could think of marrying with the daughter of the man 
who did to his Majesty, now in glory, that Avhich Duke 
Maurice did."" ^ 

Armed with this luminous epistle, which, if it meant any- 
thing, meant a reluctant affirmation to the demand of the 
Prince for the royal consent, the Regent and Granvelle pro- 
ceeded to summon William of Orange, and to catechise him 
in a manner most galling to his pride, and with a latitude not 
at all justified by any reasonable interpretation of the royal 
instructions.* They even informed him that his Majesty had 
assembled ‘‘ certain persons learned in cases of conscience 
and versed in theology,"" according to whose advice a final 
decision, not yet possible, would be given at some future 
period.^ This assembly of learned conscience-keepers and 
theologians had no existence save in the imaginations of 
Granvelle and Margaret. The King’s letter, blind and 
blundering as it was, gave the Duchess the right to decide 
in the affirmative on her own responsibility ; yet fictions like 
these formed a part of the ‘‘ dissimulation,"" which was 
accounted profound statesmanship by the disciples of Mac- 


' “ Vos me scrivistes que teniades esperan9a que no passaria adelante 
la platica del casamiento del Principe d’Orange, y con ver que no se 
me scrivia mas della, yo pense cierto que havia cessado, de que no 
holgava poco per que fuera lo mejor y lo que yo hoi gar ia bar to que se 
hiziesse : mas si todavia passa adelante no se que me dezir en ello, sino 
remitirlo a mi hermana, pues como quien esta sobre el negocio, vera 
mejor lo que se podra hazer en el, o si se podra estorvar, y quando no 
huviere otro remedio, dar la Ikencia : mas quando le huviesse, seria lo 
mejor tomar le porque no se como pueda parecer casarse el principe con 
bija del que bize con su majestad, que baya gloria, lo que el Duque 
Mauricio.’^ — Papiers (PEtat, vi. 175, 176. 

‘ Bakhuyzen, 41, 42. ^ Ibid, 
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tage.' At the same time he observed to Count Louis, verb- 
ally, “ that he had been satisfied with the declarations made 
by the Prince when in Dresden, upon all points, except that 
conccr?ting religion. He therefore felt obliged to beg for a 
little agreement in writing.” * “By no means ! by no means !” 
interrupted Louis promptly, at the very first word; “the 
Prince can give your Electoral Highness no such assurance. 
’Twould be risking life., honour, and fortune to do so, as your 
grace, is well aware.”® The Elector protested that the de- 
claration, if signed, should never come into the Spani.sh 
monarch’s hands, and insisted upon sending it to the Prince.^ 
Louis, in a letter to his brother, characterized the document 
as “singular, prolix, and artful,” and strongly advised the 
Prince to have nothing to do vuth it’ 

This note, which the Prince was thus requested to sign, 
and which his brother Louis thus strenuously advised him 
not to sign, the Prince never did sign. Its tenor was to the 
following effect ; — The Princess, after marriage, was neither 
by menace nor persuasion to be turned from the true and 
pure Word of God, or the use of the sacrament according to 
the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession. The Prince was 
to allow her to read books written in accordance with the 
Augsburg Confession. The Prince was to permit her, as 
often, annually, as she required it, to go out of the Nether- 
lands to some place where she could receive the sacrament 
according to the Augsburg Confession. In case she were in 
sickness or perils of childbirth, the Prince, if necessary, 
would call to her an evangelical preacher, who might ad- 
minister to her the holy sacrament in her chamber. The 
children who might spring from the marriage were to be in- 
structed as to the doctrines of the Augsburg Confession.” ® 

Even if executed, this celebrated memorandum would 

' Archives et Corresponclance, i. 9S. 

“ So viel die piincten belangt do sich der Prinz gegen mich erkleret 
hat allhie zu Dresen, bin ich mit im gar wol zu friden und lasz es auch 
darbey lileiben au^genomincn so viel die religion belanget, so musz ich 
eine kleine verschreibung von im haben.” — Archives, etc., i. 100. 
Letter of Louis de Nassau. • 

® Archives et Correspondance, i. ICXD, lOi. ■* Ibid. ® Ibid. 

“ The note has been often published : V. e. g. Groen v. Prinst., 
Archives et Correspondance, i. I 03 , 103. Bakhuyzen, Het Huwelijk, 
eic., 75 . 76. 
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hardly have been at variance with the declarations made by 
the Prince to the Spanish government. He had never pre- 
tended that his bride was to become a Catholic, but only to 
live as a Catholic. All that he had promised, or \Yas ex- 
pected to promise, was that his wife should conform to the 
law in the Netherlands. The paper, in a general way, recog- 
nized that law. In case of absolute necessity, however, it 
was stipulated that the Princess should have the advantage 
of private sacraments. This certainly would have been a 
mortal offence in a Calvinist or Anabaptist, but for Lutherans 
the practice had never been so strict. Moreover, the Prince 
already repudiated the doctrines of the edicts, and rebelled 
against the command to administer them within his govern- 
ment. A general promise, therefore, made by him privately, 
in the sense of the memorandum drawn up by the Elector, 
would have been neither hypocritical nor deceitful, but 
worthy the man who looked over such grovelling heads as 
Granvelle and Philip on the one side, or Augustus of Saxony 
on the other, and estimated their religious pretences at 
exactly what they were worth. A formal document, however, 
technically according all these demands made by the Elector, 
would certainly be regarded by the Spanish government as a 
very culpable instrument. The Prince never signed the 
note,’ but as we shall have occasion to state in its proper 
place, he gave a verbal declaration, favourable to its tenor. 


* This has always been a disputed question. The opinion more 
generally entertained, particularly by the enemies of XYilliani, is that be 
did sign it. M. Bakhuyzen (S2, sqq. ), almost alone, maintains the con- 
trar}’, against man)’ distinguished publicists ; and, after a strong chain 
of circumstantial evidence to make his position as firm as a neg.ative 
usually can be made, arrives at the conclusion that a signed and se.iled 
document to that effect never will be found (p. 86). I am fortunately 
able to attest the acctiracy of his d priori argument, and to prove the 
negative by positive and indisputable evidence. According to the test 
of a notarial instrument c.xecuted on the 24th of August, between 

four and five I’.M., just before the marriage ceremony fa document 
still existing in the Royal Archives at Dresden, and ptibl/shcil in the 
first edition of this work), the Elector testified that thc_ I’rmcc never 
would .and never did consent to ni.ake sutf'n .an hologr.a]>hic, signed^ and 
scaled instrument as the one in question. Whatever may be the opinion 
formed .as to the general nature of the transaction, no one henrefonn 
can pretend th.at the Prince of Orange executed the document tn the 
manner in which he was requested to e.xccute it. — postca. 
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but in very vague and brief terms, before a notar}', on the 
day of the marriage. 

If the reader be of opinion that too much time has been 
expended upon the elucidation of this point, he should re- 
member that the character of a great and good man is too 
precious a possession of history to be lightly abandoned. It 
is of no great consequence to ascertain the precise creed of 
Augustus of Saxony, or of his niece ; it is of comparatively 
little moment to fix the point at which William of Orange 
ceased to be an honest but liberal Catholic, and opened his 
heart to the light of the Reformation ; but it is of very grave 
interest that his name should be cleared of the charge of de- 
liberate fraud and hypocrisy. It has therefore been thought 
necessary to prove conclusively that the Prince never gave, in 
Dresden or Cassel, any assurance inconsistent with his asser- 
tions to King and Cardinal. The whole tone of his language 
and demeanour on the religious subject was exhibited in his 
reply to the Electress, who, immediately after the marriage, 
entreated that he would not pervert her niece from the paths 
of the true religion. “She shall not be troubled,” said the 
Prince, “ with such melancholy things. Instead of holy w'rit 
she shall read ‘ Amadis de Gaule,’ and such books of pastime 
which discourse de amore ; and instead of knitting and sewing 
she shall learn to dance a galliarde, and such eur/oistes as are 
the mode of our country and suitable to her rank.” ‘ 

The reply was careless, flippant, almost contemptuous. 
It is very certain that William of Orange was not yet the 
“ father William ” he was destined to become — grave, self- 
sacrificing, deeply religious, heroic ; but it was equally evi- 
dent from this language that he had small sympathy, either 
in public or private, with Lutheranism or theological con- 
troversy. Landgrave AVilliam was not far from right when he 

* Extracts from this letter (of Landgrave William, son of Philip) have 
been published by Bottiger and others. I quote from the original in 
the Royal Archives at Dresden, partly in the handwriting of the Land- 
grave. “ Was er nun darauff E. L. Gemahlin geantwortett das ist 
beydenn E. L. bewusst, nemblich, das er sie mit den melancolischen 
Dingen nicht bemuhen wollte, jpndern dos sie ann statt der heyligen 
schrift Amadis de Gaule und dergleichen Kurzweilige Bucher, die de 
Amore tractirlen lesenn, und an statt strickens undt nahenns ein 
Galliarde tantzenn lernen solte und dergleichen curtoisie, wie solche 
etwa der Landt preuchlich undt wol stendig. ” 
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added, in his quaint style, after recalling this well-known 
reply, “Your grace will observe, therefore, that when the 
abbot has dice in his pocket, the convent will play.” ‘ 

So great was the excitement at the little court of Cassel, 
that many Protestant princes and nobles declared that “they 
would sooner give their daughters to a boor or a swineherd 
than to a Papist.” * The Landgrave was equally vigorous in 
his protest, drawn up in due form on the 26th April, 156;. 
He was not used, he said, “ to flatter or to tickle with a fox- 
tail.”® He was sorry if his language gave offence, neverthe- 
less “the marriage was odious, and that was enough.”' He 
had no special objection to the Prince, “who before the 
world was a brave and honourable man." He conceded that 
his estates were large, although he hinted that his debts also 
were ample ; allowed that he lived in magnificent style, had 
even heard “of one of his banquets, where all the table- 
cloths, plates, and everything else, were made of sugar,” ^ but 
thought he might be even a little too extravagant : conclud- 
ing, after a good deal of skimble-skamble of this nature, with 
“ protesting before God, the world, and all pious Christians, 
that he was not responsible for the marriage, but only the 
Elector Augustus and others, who therefore would one day 
have to render account thereof to the Lord.”® 

Meantime the wedding had been fixed to take place on 
Sunday, the 24th August, 1561. This was St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, a nuptial day which was not destined to be a happy 
one in the sixteenth century. The Landgrave and his family 
declined to be present at the wedding, but a large and 
brilliant company were invited. The King of Spain sent a 
bill of exchange to the Regent, that she might purchase a 
ring worth three thousand crowns, as a present on his pvart to 
the bride.’ Besides this liberal evidence that his opposition 


^ MS. Dresden Archives. — ‘‘Nunn lunben E. L. rueraclucn. "sa 
der Aptt werfTel tregtt, das dem convent das spielenn erleiihU- 
Landgrave was alw.ays as full of homely proverbs as Sancho Ean/a. 

2 V. Rommel in Bottiger, 102, , - 1 .in ” 

® “ Wir nit gevvondt sein r.ue fuchsschwenlzcn oder zuc schitioc i<- 

— Bolliqey, 104. c- . ,1 iilpiL-n 

•* “ Es ist aber Odiosum, darumb wollen wins dis'-mai- 

lassen.” — Jhid. , „ . , 

® Bbuiger, 104. _ ^ 

Correspond.ancc de Marguerite d’AiUriche, 104- 
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to the marriage was withdrawn, he authorized his sister to 
appoint envoys from among the most distinguished nobles to 
represent him on the occasion. 'Fhe Baron de Mon tigny, accord- 
ingly, with a brilliant company of gentlemen, was deputed by 
the Duchess, although she declined sending all the governors 
of the provinces, according to the request of the Prince.* The 
marriage was to take place at Leipsic. A slight picture of 
the wedding festivities, derived entirely from unpublished 
sources, may give some insight into the manners and customs 
of high life in (lermany and the Netherlands at this epoch.' 

The Kings of Spain and Denmark were invited, and were 
represented by special ambassadors. The Dukes of Bruns- 
wick, Lauenburg, Mecklenburg, the Elector and Margraves 
of Brandenburg, the Archbishop of Cologne, the Duke of 
Cieves, the Bishops of Naumburg, Meneburg, Meissen, with 
many other potentates, accepted the invitations, and came 
generally in person, a few only being represented by envoys. 
The town councils of Erfurt, Leipsic, ^Iagdeburg, and other 
cities, were also bidden. The bridegroom was personally 
accompanied by his brothers John, Adolphus, and Louis ; 
by the Burens, the Leuchtenbergs, and various other distin- 
guished personages. 

As the electoral residence at Leipsic was not completely 
finished, separate dwellings were arranged for each of the 
sovereign families invited, in private houses, mostly on the 
market-place. Here they were to be furnished with provi- 
sions by the Elector's officials, but they were to cook for 
themselyes. For this purpose all the princes had been re- 
quested to bring their own cooks and butlers, together with 
their plate and kitchen utensils. The sovereigns themselves 
were to dine daily with the Elector at the town-house, but 
the attendants and suite were to take their meals in their own 
lodgings. A brilliant collection of gentlemen and pages, 
appointed by the Elector to wait at his table, were ordered to 
assemble at Leipsic on the 22nd, the guests having been all 


^ Correspond ance de Marguerite d ’An t riche, 288. 

^ There are many papers ayd documents in the Royal Archives of 
Dresden relating to this celebrated marriage. The collection which I 
have principally consulted for the following account is entitled, ‘‘Acta 
des Prinzen tzu Uranieun itnd Frawlein Annen tzu Saxen Beylager, 
1561.” It is entirely unpublished. 
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invited for the 23rd. Many regulations were given to these 
noble youths, that they might discharge their duties with be- 
fitting decorum. Among other orders, they received par- 
ticular injunctions that they were to abstain from all drinking 
among themselves, and from all riotous conduct whatever, 
while the sovereigns and potentates should be at dinner. 
“It would be a shameful, indecency,” it was urged, “if the 
grea't people sitting at table should be unable to hear them- 
selves talk on account of the screaming of the attendants.” * 
This provision did not seem unreasonable. They were also 
instructed, that if invited to drink by any personage at the 
great tables they were respectfully to decline the challenge 
and to explain the cause after the repast. 

Particular arrangements were also made for the safety of 
the city. Besides the regular guard of Leipsic, two hundred 
and twenty arquebusiers, spearsmen, and halberdmeii, were 
ordered from the neighbouring towns. These were to be ail 
dressed in uniform ; one arm, side, and leg in black, and the 
other in yellow, according to a painting distributed before- 
hand to the various authorities. As a mounted patrole 
Leipsic had a regular force of fwo mm. These were now in- 
creased to ten, and received orders to ride with their lanterns’ 
up and down all the streets and lanes, to accost all persons 
whom they might find abroad without lights in their hands, 
to ask them their business in courteous language, and at the 
same time to see generally to the peace and safety of the 
town.^ Fifty arquebusiers were appointed to protect the 
town-house, and a burgher watch of si.v hundred was dis- 
tributed in different quarters, especially to guard against fire. 

' “ Dasz diesellien in dem Essgemache .nuf dem Kalliliau'c de-. 
Zutrinkens imd alien Geschrei wShrend der ordentliciien Malilzcuca 
sich enthalten sollten, indem dies nicht allien Unordnitng und 
in der Anfwartung verursache, sondem azteh estdn 
stand sei, wenn die freinden Ilerrschaften an der Tafel vor dem Cfse/tm 
der Umstehcitdeii ihr eignes wort nicht hdren Iconnten, ” etc,- ile>- 
Dresden Archives, vbi sup. _ _ .. 

* “Als Reuterwnche hatte der It.ath zii Leipzig zwe) .Mann, <lie-e 
wurden bis auf zehen innnn gebmcht, um init ihren Lenclitcn die fine 
Gasse auf die andere ab zu rehen und diesich auf den G.TS'cn ohne l.u h 
treffen lassen mil glimp/Iichen IVorten zu A'ede zu stellcn, dabci auc 1 
auf das Feiier giite Acht zu haben.” — hid. Dresden Archuvs, 1”^.' 

The regulations have a remarkable rcsembi-ance to Dogberry s in- 
structions to his watch. 
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(hi S.iUuUny, the t\ay the wciUliii}:. ihc guests hnd 

all arrived at and the Prince of Orange, with his 

friends, at Menehmg. On Stnuiay, the a.ith Atigust, the 
lUector at tlie head of his guests and attendants, in splendid 
array, ri'de forth t<' r<.*ceive tlie hridegiootn. His cavalcade 
nutnhered four thousand. \(‘illiain of Oiangc had at rived, 
accotnpanietl hy one thousand mounted men. The whole 
troop now entered the city together, escorting the Prince to 
the town-house. Heie he dismounted, and was received 
on the staircase hy the Princess Anna, attended hy her ladies. 
She immediately afterwards withdrew to her ajtarlmenls. 

It w.'ts at this jioint. iietween .} and 5 I’.M., that the 
Elector and lilectre.s.s, with the hrideand Irridegroom, accom- 
panied also by the Dame Sophia von Miliii/ and the Ooun- 
cillors Hans von Ponika and Uhrich Wokersdorn' upon one 
side, and hy Oount John of Nassau and Heinrich von Wilt- 
berg upon the other, as witnesses, appeared before Wolf 
Seidel, notary, in a corner room of the upper story of the 
town-house. One of the councillors, on the part of the 
Elector, then addressed the bridegroom. He observed th.it 
his highness would remember, no doubt, the contents of a 
memorandum or billet, sent by the Elector on the 14th .April 
of that year, hy the terms of which the Prince was to agree 
that he would, neither by threat nor persuasion, jireveiu his 
future wife from continuing in the Aug.sburg Confe.ssion ; 
that he would allow her to go to places where she might re- 
ceive the Aug.sburg sacraments ; that in case of extreme need 
she .should receive them in her chamber ; and that the 
children who might spring from the marriage should be 
instructed as to the Aug.sburg doctrines. As however, con- 
tinued the councillor, his highness the Prince of Orange ha.s, 
for various re.isons, declined giving any such agreement in 
writing, as therefore it had been arranged that before the 
marriage ceremony the Prince should, in the presence of the 
bride and of the other witnesses, make a verbal promise on 
the subject, and as the parlies were now to be immediately 
united in marriage, therefore the Elector had no doubt that 
the Prince would make i.»o objection in presence of those 
witnesses to give his consent to maintain the agreements 
comprised in the memorandum or note. The note was then 
read. Thereupon, the Prince answered verbally, “ Gracious 
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Elector, I remember the ^vriting which you sent me on the 
r4th April.^ All the points just narrated by the Doctor were 
contained in it. I now state to your highness that I will 
keep it ail as becomes a prince, and conform to it.” There- 
upon he gave the Elector his hand.* 

What now' was the amount and meaning of this promise 
on the part of the Prince? Almost nothing. He would 
conform to the demands of the Elector, exactly as he had 
hitherto said he w’ould conform to them. Taken in connec- 
tion with his steady objections to sign and seal any instru- 
ment on the subject — wuth his distinct refusal to the land- 
grave (through Knuttel) to allow the Princess an evangelical 
preacher or to receive the sacraments in the Netlierlands — 
wdth the vehement, formal, and public protest, on the part of 
the Landgrave, against the marriage — with the Prince’s de- 
clarations to the Elector at Dresden, w’hich were satisfactoiy 
on all points save the religious point — what meaning could 
this verbal promise have, save that the Prince w'ould do 
exactly as much w'ith regard to the religious question as he 
had always promised, and no more? This was precisely 
w'hat did happen. There was no pretence on the part of the 
Elector, afterw’ards, that any other arrangement had been 
contemplated. The Princess lived Catholically from the 
moment of her marriage, exactly as Orange had stated to the 
Duchess Margaret, and as the Elector knew would be the 
case. The first and the following children born of the mar- 
riage w’ere baptized by Catholic priests, with very elaborate 
Catholic ceremonies, and this with the full consent of the 
Elector, w'ho sent deputies and officiated as sponsor on one 
remarkable occasion. 

^Vho, of all those guileless lambs then, Philip of Spain, 
the Elector of Saxony, or Cardinal Granvelle, had been de- 
ceived by the language or actions of the Prince? Not one. 

It may be boldly asserted that the Prince, placed in a transi- 
tion epoch, both of the age and of his own character, sur- 

' “ Gnediger chiirfurst, ich kann inich des sclirfibcns das niir, 
dieser snehen halben under obebemeltem d.ito g.iben fVciindt/ic/i 
wol erinnem, dns njle die pmict so derticr Doctor itzunt crrelt doriiitie 
begrifTen, und tliu, liiemit r.uc sagenn das ich solchs alles 
wil halden und deni n.ach koinmcn, und hat solchs hicfauf 6'. U'- j’* 
niit hand gebenden treu bcwllligU und ziigesagt.’'— ,W, Drtsuu 
Archives, 
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rounded. by tbc niost nrifui and intiiguint; pcr.sdnauo:? known 
10 in,slory. and involved in a network of most inirieate atid 
disticnlt citeuitistance.c, actniiUed himself in a manner as 
hon<mrable as it was prudent. It is diltii'iilt to re_i;.pd the 
ttot.irial instrunteni otherwise than as a ntenu>randum, filed 
r.nluT by Aueustus than by Williatn. in order to pul upon 
record, for his own justification, his repeated iliouph unsuc- 
cessful effoiis to [irncure from the Prince a regularly signed, 
sealed, and holographic act. n[)nn the point.s staterl in the 
famous non-. 

After the delay occasioned by these private form.alities. 
ihcbrid.al proces.siun, headed by the court musicians, followed 
by the court marshals, councillors, great officers of state, and 
the electoral family, entered the grand h.all of liie town-hou<--e. 
The nuptial ceremony was then performed by “tlie Superin- 
tendent l^ocior Pfetnnger.” Immedi.itely afterwards, and in 
the same hall, the bride .and bridegroom were placed ])iil)lic!y 
upon a splendid, gilded bed. with gold-embroidered curtains, 
the Prince.ss being conducted thither by the hdector and 
Elcctrcss'. Confects and spiced drinks were then .served to 
them and to the assembled company. After this ceremony 
they were conducted to their separate chamber.';, to dres.s 
for dinner. Before they left the hall, however, Margrave 
Hans of Brandenburg, on part of tlie Elector of .Saxony, 
solemnly recommended the bride to lier husband, exhorting 
him to cherish her with faith and affection, and “ to leave 
her undisturbed in the recognized truth of the holy gospel 
and the right use of the .sacraments.”’ 

Five round tables were laid in the same hall immediately 
afterwards — each accommodating ten guests. As soon as 
the first course of twenty-five dislics had been put upon the 
chief table, the bride and bridegroom, the Elector and 
Electress, die Spanish and Danish envoys and others, were 
escorted to it, and the banquet began. During the repast, 
the Elector's choir and all the other bands discoursed the 
“ merriest ’ and most ingenious music.” The noble va.ssals 
handed the water, the napkins, and the wine, and everything 

t 

^ “ Sie bei dcr erkannten W.-iluhcit dcs beiligcn Evangclii und 

dem rcchtcn Br.inch und Gemiss dcr lioclnviirdigon .Sncr.ninente un- 
vehinderlich blcibcn lasscn wollc.” — Jl/S. DvcsdaC Archives. Acta des 
P. Oianieii el Ftmaiein Aiiiien f:ti Saxen Beyla^er, 1561. 
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was conducte'd decorousl)^ and appropriately. As soon as the 
dinner was brought to a close, the tables were cleared away, 
and the ball began in the same apartment. Dances, pre- 
viously arranged, were performed, after which “confects and 
drinks ” were again distributed, and the bridal pair were then 
conducted to the nuptial chamber. 

The wedding, according to the Lutheran custom of the 
epoch, had thus taken place not in a church,’ but in a private 
dwelling ; the hall of the town-house representing, on this 
occasion, the Elector’s own saloons. On the following morn- 
ing, however, a procession was formed at seven o’clock to 
conduct the newly-married couple to the church of St. 
Nicholas, there to receive an additional exhortation and 
benediction." Two separate companies of gentlemen, at- 
tended by a great number of “ fifers, drummers, and trum- 
petens,” escorted thebrideand the bridegroom, “twelve counts, 
wearing each a scarf of the Princess Anna’s colours, with 
golden garlands on their heads and lighted torches in their 
hands,” preceding her to the choir, where seats had been 
provided for the more illustrious portion of the company. 
The church had been magnificently decked in tapestry, and, 
as the company entered, a full orchestra performed se\’eral 
fine motettos. After listening to a long address from Dr. 
Pfeffinger, and receiving a blessing before the altar, the Prince 
and Princess of Orange returned, with their attendant pro- 
cessions, to the town-house. 

After dinner, upon the same and three following day.s, a 
tournament was held. 7'he lists were on the market-place, 
on the side nearest the town-house ; the Eiectress and the 
other ladies looking down from balcony and window to “ rain 
influence and adjudge the prize.” The chief hero of these 
jou.sts, according to the accounts in the Archives, was the 
Elector of Saxony. He “comported himself with sucIj 

^ ISIS. Dresden Archives, 7 /l>i sup, 

• Bdttiger, in his instructive and able work, has /hl/en inlo an error 
upon this point in stating that the marriage (IVaung) took i>lace in tne 
Nicholas Church upon the 25th of August* The inarringc, n*' we hau' 
seen, was in the city hall, upon the j)r.*cc(ling <Iay. Ttic hrkfal pair 
went upon the Monday following, to the church, for the hcne<hV.tion* 
That day was called the ** hochr.eitliche Ehrcntng,’’ the day in honour 
of the wedding. — MS. Dresden Archives Acta dc> Ik z. Oramen, ctc.» 
Beylager, 1561.— Compare Bdttiger, 100. 
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especial chivalry '' that his far-famed namesake and remote 
successor. Augustus the Strong, could hardly have evinced 
more knightly prowess. On tlie first day lie encountered 
Oeorgc von Wiedcbac.h. and unhorsed him .so handsomely 
that the discomfited c.av.alier’s shoulder was dislocated. On 
the following day he tilted with Michael von Oenstedl, and 
was again victorious, hitting iiis adversary full in the target, 
and bearing him off over his hor.se’s tail so neatly, that the 
knight came down, heels over head, upon the earth.”' 

On Wednesday, there was what was called the jiallia- 
tourney." The Prince of Orange, at the head of six bands, 
amounting in all to twenty-nine men : the Margrave Oeorgc 
of brandenburg, with seven bands, comprising thirty-four 
men; and the IClector Augustus, with e/zc baitti of _/<>///• w/c//, 
besides hini.self, ail entered the lists. 1 .ots were drawn for 
the “gate of honour.” and gained by the Margrave, who ac- 
cordingly defended it with his band. 'Pwenty courses were 
then run between these champions and the Prince of Orange, 
with his men. 'I'lie brandenbtirgs broke seven lance.s, the 
Prince's party only six. so that Orange was obliged to leave 
the lists discomfited. Tlie ever-victorious .Augustus then 
took the field, and ran twenty courses .against the defendens, 
bre.aking fourteen spe.ars to the Brandenburgs’ ten. 'J'he 
Margrave, thus defeated, surrendered the “ g.ate of honour” 
to the Elector, who maintained it the rest of the day against 
all comers. It is fair to supjiose, although the fact is not re- 
corded, that the Elector's original band had received some 
reinforcement. Otherwise, it would be difficult to account 
for these constant victories, except by ascribing more than 
mortal strength, as well as valour, to Augustus and his four 
champions. His party broke one hundred and fifty-six lance.s, 
of which number the Elector himself broke thirty-eight and a 
half. He received the first prize, but declined other guer- 
dons adjudged to him. The reward for the hardest hitting 
was conferred on Wolf Von Schonberg, “ who thrust Kurt 
A*on Arnim clean out of the saddle, so that he fell against 
the 'barriers.”" 

y 

' “ Und ihn so geschwind ledig hintern .Schwantz herabgcrannt 

das cr cher mil dem Ropfc als mil dem I'uesscn zur Erde gckoinnicn 
ist.” — d/.V. Dresden Archives, uhi sii/>. 

^ “ Piillia Rennen.” — MS, nhi sup. ’ M.S. utd sup. 
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On Thursday the riding at the ring. The knights 
who partook of this sport wore various strange garbs over 
their armour. Some were disguised as hussars, some as 
miners, some as iansquenettes ; others as Tartars, pilgrims, 
fools, bird-catchers, hunters, monks, peasants, or Netheriand 
cuirassiers. Each party was attended by a party of musician:;, 
attired in similar costume. Moreover, Count Gunter Yon 
Schwartzburg made his appearance in the lists, accompanied 
“ by five remarkable giants of wonderful proportions and ap- 
pearance, very ludicrous to behold, who performed ail kind 
of odd antics on horseback.” 

The next day there was a foot tourney, followed in the 
evening by ‘‘ mummeries," or masquerades. These masques 
were repeated on the following evening, and afforded great 
entertainment. The costumes were magnificent, “ with 
golden and pearl embroidery,” the dances were very merry 
and artistic, and the musicians, who formed a part of the 
company, exhibited remarkable talent. These “mummeries” 
had been brought by William of Orange from the Nether- 
lands, at the e.xpress request of the Elector, on the ground 
that such matters were much better understood in the pro- 
vinces than in Germany. 

Such is a slight sketch of the revels by which this ill-fated 
Bartholomew marriage 'was celebrated. While Y illiam of 
Orange was thus employed in Germany, Granvelle seized the 
opportunity to make his entry into the city of Mechlin, as 
archbishop ; believing that such a step would be better ac- 
complished in the absence of the Prince from the countty. 
The Cardinal found no one in the city to welcome him. 
None of the great nobles were there." The people looked 
upon the procession with silent hatred. No man cried, God 
bless him. He wrote to the King that he should push for- 
ward the whole matter of the bishoprics as fast as possible, 
adding the ridiculous assertion that the ojiposition came 
entirely from the nobility, and that “ if the seigniors did not 
talk so much, not a man of the people would open his mouth 
on the subject."'’ 

The remonstrances offered b}' the three e.statc.s ol Brabant 

‘ P.iijiers d’Et.-it, vi. J32. * noj))K'r, Roc. cl nii. 24.^ 

’’ Ripiers d’Hlat, vi. 332. — “ Si ao iiaWnr.in UiiUo Iik M-norc-, ne 
haWa fiombre del pueblo !7.^da. " 
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against the scheme had not influenced Philip. He had 
replied in a peremptory tone. He had assured them that he 
had no intention of receding, and that the province of Bra- 
bant ought to feel itself indebted to him for have given them 
prelates instead of abbots to take care of their eternal interests, 
and for having erected their religious houses into episcopates.' 
The abbeys made Avhat resistance they could, but ^Yere soon 
fain to come to a compromise with the bishops, who, accord- 
ing to the arrangement thus made, were to receive a certain 
portion of the abbey revenues, while the remainder was to 
belong to the institutions, together with a continuance of 
their right to elect their own chiefs, subordinate, however, to 
the approbation of the respective prelates of the diocese.^ 
Thus was the episcopal matter settled in Brabant. In many 
of the other bishoprics the new dignitaries were treated with 
disrespect, as they made their entrance into their cities, while 
they experienced endless opposition and annoyance on 
attempting to take possession of the revenue assigned to 
them. 

^ Bor, i. 28. “ Hoofd, i. 37. Bor. Hopper, 29. 
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THE HOLY INQUISITION. 

The inquisition the great cause of the revolt — The three varieties ol 
the institution — The Spanish inquisition described — The Episcopal in- 
quisition in the Netherlands — The Papal inquisition established in the 
provinces by Charles V" — His instructions to the inquisitors — They arc 
renewed by Philip — Inquisitor Titelmann — Instances of his manner of 
proceeding — Spanish and Netherland inquisitions compared — Conduct 
of Gran veil e — Faveau and Mallart condemned at Valenciennes — 
^^Joumee des mau brides” — Severe measures at Valenciennes — Attack 
of the Rhetoric Clubs upon Gran^’^elle — Granvelle’s insinuations against 
Egmont and Simon Renard — Timidity of Viglius — Universal hatred 
towards the Cardinal — Buffoonery of Brederode and Lumey — Courage of 
Granvelle — Philip taxes the Netherlands for the suppression of the 
Huguenots in France — Meeting of the Knights of the Fleece — Assenibly 
at the house of Orange — Demand upon the estates for supplies— 
Montigny appointed envoy to Spain — Open and determined opposition 
to Granvelle — Secret representations by the Cardinal to Philip, con- 
cerning Egmont and other Seigniors — Line of conduct traced out for the 
King — Montigny^s representations in Spain — Unsatisfactory result of 
his mission, 

T he great cause of the revolt which, within a few years, 
was to break forth throughout the Netherlands, was the 
inquisition. It is almost puerile to look further or deeper, 
when such a source of convulsion lies at the very outset of 
any investigation. During the war there had been, for 
reasons already indicated, an occasional pause in the religion'^ 
persecution. Philip had now returned to Spain, liaving 
arranged, with great precision,^ a comprehensive scheme for 
exterminating that religious belief which was already acceptc<l 
by a very large portion of his Netherland subjects. From 
afar there rose upon the provinces the prophetic vision of ^ 
coming evil still more terrible than any which had yet o[> 
pressed them. As across the bright plains of Sicily, when 
the sun is rising, the vast pyramidal shadow of Mount KtnA 
is definitely and visibly projected— the phantom of that ever- 
esent enemy, wliich holds fire and devastation in its bosom 
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— so, in the morning hour of Philip’s reign, tlie shadow of the 
inquisition was cast from afar across those warm and smiling 
provinces — a spectre menacing fiercer flames and wider de- 
solation than those which mere phj-sical agencies could ever 
compass. 

There has been a good deal of somewhat superfluous dis- 
cussion concerning the diflerent kinds of inquisition. The 
distinction drawn between the papal, the episcopal, and the 
Spanish inquisitions, did not, in the sixteenth century, con- 
vince many unsophisticated minds of the merits of the estab- 
lishment in any of its shapes. However classified or entitled, 
it was a machine for inquiring into a man’s thoughts, and for 
burning him if the result was not satisfactory. 

The Spanish inquisition, strictly so called, that is to say, 
the modern or later institution established by Pope Alex- 
ander the Sixth and Ferdinand the Catholic, was doubtless 
invested with a more complete apparatus for inflicting 
human misery, and for appalling human imagination, than 
any of tlie other less artfully arranged inquisitions, whether 
papal or episcopal. It had been originally devised for Jews 
or Moors, whom the Christianity of the age did not regard 
as human beings, but who could not be banished without 
depopulating certain districts. It was soon, however, ex- 
tended from pagans to heretics. The Dominican Torque- 
mada was the first Moloch to be placed upon this pedestal 
of blood and fire, and from that day forward the “ Holy 
Office ” was almost exclusively in the hands of that band of 
brothers. In the eighteen years of Torquemada’s adminis- 
tration, ten thousand two hundred and twenty individuals 
were burned alive, and ninety-seven thousand three hundred 
and twenty-one punished with infamy, confiscation of pro- 
perty, or perpetual imprisonment, so that the total number 
of families destroyed by this one friar alone amounted to 
one hundred and fourteen thousand four hundred and one.^ 
In course of time the jurisdiction of the office was extended. 
It taught the savages of India and America to shudder at 
the name of Christianity. The fear of its introduction froze 
the earlier heretics of ^taly, France, and Germany into 
orthodoxy. It was a court owning allegiance to no temporal 

* Llorente, i. 280. 

I 
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authority, superior to all other tribunals. It was a bench of 
monks without appeal, having its familiars in every house, 
diving into the secrets of every fireside, judging, and exe- 
cuting its horrible decrees without responsibility. It con- 
demned not deeds, but thoughts. It affected to descend 
into individual conscience, and to punish the crimes which 
it pretended to discover. Its process was reduced to a 
horrible simplicit}\ It arrested on susjucion. tortured till 
confession, and then punished by fire. Two uitnesses. and 
those to separate facts, were sufiicient to consign the victim 
to a loathsome dungeon. Here he was sparingly suj>plied 
with food, forbidden to speak, or even to sing — to winch 
pastime it could hardly be thought he would feel much in- 
clination — and then left to himself, till famine and misery 
should break his spirit. When that time was supposed to 
have arrived he was examined. Did he confess, and for- 
swear his heresy, whether actually innocent or not, he might 
then assume the sacred shirt, arid escape with confiscation 
of all his property. Did he persist in the avowal of his 
innocence, two witncs.-^es sent him to the stake, one witness 
to the rack. He was informed of the testimony ag.ainst 
him, but never confronted with the witnes.s. That accu.^cr 
might be his son, father, or the wife of his bosom, for all 
were enjoined, under the death-penalty, to inform ^ the 
inquisitors of every suspicious word which might fall Irom 
^ their nearest relatives. The indictnicitt being thus sup- 
ported, the prisoner was tried by torture. The rack was the 
court of justice : the criminal's only advoc.atc was lu's for- 
titude — for the nominal counsellor, who was permitted no 
communication with the pri.soner, and was fmnished neither 
with documents nor with j)ower to procure evidence, was 
a puppet, aggravating the lawle-ssness of the proceeding.-^ iw 
the mockery of legal forms. The torture took pl.ace at mul- 
night, in a gloomy dungeon, dimly lighted by torches. ^ The 
victim — whether man, matron, or tender virgin- -w,is stripped 
n.iked and stretched upon the wooden bench. Water, 
weights, fire.s, pulicy.s, screws — all the apparatti.s by which 
the sinews could be strained witliout cracking, the bones 
hniised without breaking, and the body rnrkod e.xqtii'itely 
without giving uj> its gltost — w.as now put iitto opetatton. 
'J'he exccutiojicr, enveloped in n hi.ack robe from head to 
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foot, \Yith his eyes glaring at his victim through holes cut in 
the hood which mufllcd his face, practised successively all 
the forms of torture which the devilish ingenuity of the 
monks had invented. The imagination sickens when striv- 
ing to keep pace with these dreadful realities. Those who 
wish to indulge their curiosity concerning the details of the 
system, may easily satisfy themselves at the present day. 
The flood of light which has been poured upon the subject 
more than justifies the horror and the rebellion of the 
Netherlanders. 

The period during which torture might be inflicted from 
day to day was unlimited in duration. It could only be 
terminated by confession ; so that the scaffold was the sole 
refuge from the rack. Individuals have borne the torture 
and the dungetin fifteen years, and have been burned at the 
stake at last. 

Execution followed confession, but the number of con- 
demned prisoners was allowed to accumulate, that a mul- 
titude of victims might grace each great gala-day. The 
auto-da-fc was a solemn festival. The monarch, the high 
functionaries of the land, the reverend clergy, the populace, 
regarded it as an inspiring and delightful recreation. When 
the appointed morning arrived, the victim was taken from 
his dungeon. He was then attired in a yellow robe without 
sleeves, like a herald’s coat, embroidered all over with black 
figures of devils. A large conical paper mitre was placed 
upon his head, upon which was represented a human being in 
the midst of flames, .surrounded by imps. His tongue was 
then painfully gagged, so that he could neither open nor. 
shut his mouth. After he was thus accoutred, and just as 
he was leaving his cell, a breakfast, consisting of every de- 
licacy, was placed before him, and he was urged, with 
ironical politeness, to satisfy his hunger. He was then led 
forth into the public ‘ square. The procession was formed 
with great pomp. It was headed by the little school 
children, who were immediately followed by a band of 
prisoners, each attired in the horrible yet ludicrous manner 
described. Then came ■^he magistrates and nobility, the 
prelates and other dignitaries of the Church : the holy in- 
quisitors, with their officials and familiars, followed, all on 
horseback, with the blood-red flag of the “sacred office” 
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wa%nng above them, blazoned upon either side with the por- 
traits of Alexander and of Ferdinand, the pair of brothers 
who had established the institution. After the procession 
came the rabble. IVhen all had reached the neighbourhood 
of the scaffold, and had been arranged in order, a sermon 
was preached to the assembled multitude. It was filled with 
laudations of the inquisition, and with blasphemous revilings 
against the condemned prisoners. Then the sentences were 
read to the individual victims. Then the clerg)’ chanted the 
fifty-first psalm, the whole vast throng uniting in one tremen- 
dous misej-ere. If a priest happened to be among the culprits, 
he was now stripped of the canonicals which he had hitherto 
worn, while his hands, lips, and shaven crown were scraped 
with a bit of glass, by which process the oil of his consecra- 
tion was supposed to be removed. He was then thrown into 
the common herd. Those of the prisoners who were re- 
conciled, and those whose execution was not yet appointed, 
Avere now separated from the others. The rest were com- 
pelled to mount a scaffold, where the executioner stood ready 
to conduct them to the fire. The inquisitors then delivered 
them into his hands, with an ironical request that he would 
deal with them tenderly, and without blood-letting or injur)’. 
Those who remained steadfast to the last were then burned 
at the stake ; they Avho in the last extremity renounced their 
faith Avere strangled before being thrown into the flames. 
Such AA’as the Sj’unish inquisition — technically so called. It 
AA'as, according to 'the biographer of Philip the Second, a 
“heaA^enly remedy, a guardian angel of Paradise, a lion’.s 
den in AA’hich Daniel and other just men could sustain no 
injury, but in Avhich perverse sinners were tom to pieces. 

It was a tribunal superior to all human larv, Avithout apjreai, 
and certainly owing no allegiance to the powers of earth or 
heaA'en. No rank, high or humble, Avas safe from its juris'- 
diction. The royal family were not sacred, nor the pauper's 
hoA’cl. Even death afforded no protection. The Holy 
Office invaded the prince in his palace and the beggar in 
his shroud. The corpses of dead heretics were mutilated 
and burned. The inquisitors preyed upon carcases and 

^ “ Lngo (le lo5> leones cle Daniel que a !os justos no baren niaU 
clespcda^an los obstinaclos im|XMiJtcntes j^cca^lc^rcs, tnneiiio f 

Angel dc la guar da del Puraisa^^' etc, — Caluvfa, \\ 236. 
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rifled graves. A gorgeous festival of the Holy Office had, 
as we have seen, welcomed Philip to his native land. The 
news of these tremendous autos-da-fe^ in which so many 
illustrious victims had been sacrificed before their sovereign’s 
eyes, had reached the Netherlands almost simultaneously 
with the bulls creating the new bishoprics in the provinces. 
It was not likely that the measure would be rendered more 
palatable by this intelligence of the royal amusements.' 

The Spa 7 iish inquisition had never flourished in any soil 
but that of the peninsula. It is possible that the King and 
Granvelle were sincere in their protestations of entertaining 
no intention of introducing it into the Netherlands, although 
the protestations of such men are entitled to but little weight. 
The truth was, that the inquisition existed already in the 
provinces. It was the main object of the government to 
confirm and extend the institution. The episcopal inquisi- 
tion, as we have already seen, had been enlarged by the 
enormous increase in the number of bishops, each of whom 
was to be head inquisitor in his diocese, with two special in- 
quisitors under him. With this apparatus and with the edicts, 
as already described, it might seem that enough had already 
been done for the suppression of heresy. But more had 
been done. A regular papal inquisition also existed in the 
Netherlands. This establishment, like the edicts, was the 
gift of Charles the Fifth. A word of introduction is here 
again necessary — nor let the reader deem that too much 
time is devoted to this painful subject. On the contrary, no 
definite idea can be formed as to the character of the Nether- 
land revolt without a thorough understanding of this great 
cause — the religious persecution in which the country had 
lived, breathed, and had its being, for half a century, and in 
which, had the rebellion not broken out at last, the popula- 
tion must have been either exterminated or entirely em- 
bruted. The few years which are immediately to occupy 
us in the present and succeeding chapter, present the country 
in a daily increasing ferment from the action of causes 

^ Bor, iii. 113-119 ; who lia^ used the works of his contemporaries, 
Gonsalvo Montano and Giorgio Nigrino ; Hoofd, i. 30-34. Compare 
Llorente, Hist. Crit. de flnquis., paiticularly i. chap. 8 and 9, and iv. 
c. 46 ; Van der Vynckt, i. 200-238 ; Hopper, p. ii. c. 9 ; Grot. Ann., 
i. 14, 15. 
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which had existed long before, but which received an ad- 
ditional stimulus as the policy of the new reign developed 
itself. 

Previously to the accession of Charles V., it cannot be 
said that an inquisition had ever been established in the pro- 
vinces, Isolated instances to the contrary, adduced by the 
canonists who gave their advice to Margaret of Parma, rather 
proved the absence than the existence of the system.' In 
the reign of Philip the Good, the vicar of the inquisitor- 
general gave sentence against some heretics, wlro were 
burned in Lille (1448). In 1459, Pierre Troussart, a Jacobin 
monk, condemned many Waldenses, together with some 
leading citizens of Artois, accused of sorcery and heresy. 
He did this, however, as inquisitor for the Bishop of Arras, 
so that it was an act of episcopal, and not papal inquisition." 
In general, when inquisitors were wanted in the provinces, 
it was necessary to borrow them from France or Germany. 
The exigencies of persecution making a domestic staff 
desirable, Charles the Fifth, in the year 1522, applied 
to his ancient tutor, whom he had placed on the pap.il 
throne."' 

Charles had, however, already, in the previous 3’ear, 

* Histoire des causes de la desvmion, revokes et altcration.s des Pays- 
Bas depuis I’abdication de Charles Quint en 1555 jusqu’a la niort du 
Prince de P.irme en 1592. I’.ar Mes.siro Rcnom de France, Chcv.nlien 
.Seigneur de Hoyelies, President d’Artois. — MS. Bihl. de Bourgogne, i- 
chap. 5 ot 7. 

This iinport.ant hisforicat work, by a noble of the XValloon provinces, 
and a contemporary of the events he describes, has never been piib!i«l)cd. 
The distinguished M. Dumorlier, of the “ Commission KoyaJe 
toire,” b.as long promised an edition which cannot fail to Iw as palFfac* 
tory as learning .and experience c.an make it. The work is of conridcr.atilc 
length, in five in.anuscripl folio volumes. It was written mainly froni 
the papers of Councillor d’Assonlcville. The almost complete revei.r- 
tions of slate secrets in tiic inc.stimnbic pnblicnlions of the Simanc-is 
Correspondence, by M. Gachard, has deprived the work, however, of a 
large portion of its value. On the subject of national jvilitics and the 
gener.al condition of the country-, the writer cannot for .1 moment I'C 
compared to Bor, in enidition, jratience, or fulness of delnil. He is ti 
Avarm Catholic, Init his style has not a tithe of the vividly dc'-criptive 
and almost dramatic power of Ponlus .I’ayen, another confempof.uy 
C.atholic historian, svho well deserves pni>lic.aUon, 

• Renoni de I'r.ance, M.S., uht stt/'. 

® Jhid. Introduction to G.achard, Coircsjvrndancc de I'hilippc IL, 
vol. i. 
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appointed Francis Van der Hulst to be inquisitor-general 
for the Netherlands.’ 'J'his man, whom Era.smns called a 
“wonderful enemy to learning,” was also provided with a 
coadjutor, Nicholas of Egmond by name, a Carmelite monk, 
who was characterized by the same authority as “a madman 
armed with a sword.” 'I'he inquisitor-general received full 
powers to cite, arrest, imprison, torture heretics without 
observing the ordinary forms of law, and to cause his sen- 
tences to be executed without appeal." He was, however, 
in pronouncing definite judgments, to take the advice of 
Laurens, president of the grand council of Mechlin, a coarse, 
cruel, and ignorant man, who “ hated learning with a more 
than deadly hatred,”” and who might certainly be relied 
upon to sustain the severest judgments which the inquisitor 
might fulminate. Adrian, accordingly, commissioned Van 
der Hulst to be universal and general inquisitor for all the 
Netherlands.’ z\t the same time it was expressly stated that 
his functions were not to supersede those exercised by the 
bishops as inquisitors in their own secs. Thus the papal 
inquisition was established in the provinces. Van der Hulst, 
a person of infamous character, was not the man to render 
the institution less odious than it was by its nature. Before 
he had fulfilled his duties two j’cars, however, he was degraded 
from his office by the Emperor for having forged a docu- 
ment.” In 1525, Buedens, Houseau and Coppin, were 
confirmed by Clement the Seventh, as inquisitors in the 
room of Van der Hulst. In 1537, Ruard Tapj^er and 
Michael Drutius were appointed by Paul the Third, on the 
decease of Coppin, the other two remaining in office. The 
powers of the papal inquisitors had been gradually extended, 
and they were, by 1545, not only entirely independent of 
the episcopal inquisition, but had acquired right of jurisdic- 
tion over bishops and archbishops, whom they were em- 
powered to arrest and imprison. 'I'hey had also received 
and exercised the privilege of appointing delegate.s, or sub- 

' By commission, 23rd April, 1522. Gacharcl. Introduction Philippe 
II., ci.v. ^ 

” Gachard. Introduction, etc., cix. 

■ ® Expression of Erasmus. Brandt. Reformatio, i. 93. 

■5 By brief, June, 1523. Gachard. Introcl. Philippe II., i. cxi. 

^ Gachard. Introd. Philippe II., i. cxi. 
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inquisitors, on their own authority. Much of the work was, 
indeed, performed by these officials, the most notorious of 
whom were Barbier, De Monte, Titelmann, Fabry, Cainpo de 
Zon, and Stryen.' In 1545, and again in 1550, a stringent 
set of instructions was drawn up the Emperor for^the 
guidance of these papal inquisitors. A glance at their con- 
text shows that the establishment was not intended to be an 
empty form. 

They were empowered to enquire, proceed against, and 
ch.astise all heretics, all persons suspected of heresy, and 
their protectors." Accompanied by a notary, they were to 
collect written information concerning every person in the 
provinces, “ infected or vehemently suspected.” They were 
authorized to summon all subjects of his M.ajesty, whatever 
their rank, quality, or station, and to compel them to give 
evidence, or to communicate suspicions. They were to 
punish all who pertinaciously refused such depositions witli 
death. The Emperor commanded his presidents, judge.s. 
sheriffs, and all other judicial and executix'e officers to 
render all “ assistance to the inquisitors and their familiars in 
their holy and pious inquisition, whenever required so to 
do,” on pain of being punished as encouragers of heresy, 
that is to .say, with death. Whenever tlie inquisitors should 
be satisfied as to the heresy of any individual, they were to 
order his arrest and detention by the judge of the place, or 
by others arbitrarily to be .selected by them. The judges 
or persons thus chosen, were enjoined to fulfil the order, on 
pain of being punished as protector.s of heresy, that is to 
say, witli death, by sword or lire. If the prisoner were an 
ecclesiastic, the inqui.sitor was to deal summarily with the 
case “without noise or form in the process — .selecting an 
imperi.al counsellor to render the sentence of ab.solulion or 
condemnation.”* If the {trisoner were a l.ay jierson, the 
inqui.sitor was to order hi.s punishment, according to the 
edicts, by the council of the province. In case of lay per.sous 
suspected but not convicted of heres)’, the inquisitor wa-. to 
proceed to their chastisement, “ with the advice of a conn- 

’ Introd* II., i. cxiv. 

• Sec Iho in Vnmlor llaer, i, 161-175.^ 

“Sumuialimet <Ic pln.no sino fi^ura ct strcjiun cl 

instniclo/’ eic. — liM'y j6S. 
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.seller or some other expert.” In conclusion, the Emperor 
ordered the “ inquisitors to make it known that they were 
not doing their own work, but that of Christ, and to persuade 
all persons of this fact.”' 'Phis clause of their instruction 
seemed difficult of accomplishment, for no reasonable jicrson 
could doubt that Christ, had he rc-appeared in human form, 
would have been instantly crucified again, or burned alive in 
any place within the dominions of Cliarles or Philip. 'I'he 
blasphemy with which the name of Jesus was used by such 
men to sanctify all these nameless horrons, is certainly not 
the least of their crimes. 

In addition to these instructions, a special edict had been 
issued on the 26th April, 1550, according to which all 
judicial officers, at the requisition of the inquisitors, were to 
render them all assistance in the execution of their ofiF.ce, 
by arresting and detaining all persons suspected of heresy, 
according to the instructions issued to said inquisitors : and 
this, noi'-ioithsiaudiug any privileges or c/tarlers to the coniraryp 
In short, the inquisitors were not subject to the civil 
authority, but the civil authority to them. 'I'he imperial 
edict empowered them “ to chastise, degrade, denounce, 
and deliver over heretics to the secular judges for punish- 
ment ; to make use of gaols, and to make arrests, without 
ordinary warrant, but merely with notice given to a single 
counsellor, 70/10 7 oas obliged to give sentence according to their 
desire, without application to the ordinary judge.”’’ 

These instructions to the inquisitors had been renewed 
and confirmed by Philip, in the very first month of his reign ' 
(2Sth Nov. 1555). As in the case of the edicts, it had been 
thought desirable by Granvelle to make use of the supposed 
magic of the Emperor’s name to hallow the whole machinery 
of persecution. The action of the system during the greater 
part of the imperial period had been terrible. Suffered for 
a time to languish during the French war, it had lately been 
renewed with additional vigour. Among all the inquisitors, 
the name of Peter Titelmann was now pre-eminent. He 

* “ In hoc prcecipue labortiliunt clicti inquisitores ut omnibus 

persuadeant, se non qum sua sunt, sed qua: sunt Christi qua:rerc, hoc 
solum conantes.” — V, d. Hacr, 173. 

* Brandt, Hist. Reformatie, i. 158. ^ Meteren, ii. 37. 

■* Vander Haer, 175. 
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executed his infamous functions throughout Flanders, Douay, 
and Tournay, the most thriving and populous portions of 
the Netherlands, with a swiftness, precision, and even -with 
a jocularity which hardly seemed human. There was a kind 
of grim humour about the man. Contemporary chronicles 
give a picture of him as of some grotesque yet terrible 
goblin, careering through the country by night or day, alone, 
on horseback, smiting the trembling peasants on the head 
with a great club, spreading dismay far and wide, dragging 
suspected persons from their firesides or their beds, and 
thrusting them into dungeons, arresting, torturing, .strangling, 
burning, with hardly the shadow of warrant, information, or 
process. ‘ 

The secular sheriif, familiarly called Red-Rod, from the 
colour of his wand of office, meeting this inquisitor Titel- 
mann one day upon the high road, thus wonderingly ad- 
dressed him — “ How can you venture to go about alone, or 
at most with an attendant or two, arresting people on ever}’ 
side, while I dare not attempt to execute my office, excej^t 
at the head of a strong force, armed in proof ; and then only 
at the peril of my life ? ” 

“ Ah ! Red Rod,” answered Peter, jocosely, “ you deal 
with bad people. I have nothing to fear, for I seize otily the 
innocent and virtuous, who make no resistance, and let them- 
selves be taken like lambs.” 

“ Mighty well,” said the other ; “ but if you arrest all tiie 
good people and I all the bad, ’tis difficult to say who in the 
world is to escape chastisement.” “ The reply of the inquisitor 
has not been recorded, but there is no doubt that he pro- 
ceeded like a strong man to run his day’s course. 

He was the nio.st active of all the agents in the religious 
persecution at the epocli of which we are now treating, but 
ire had been inquisitor for many years, d’he marlyrology 
of the provinces reeks with his murders. He burned men 
for idle words or suspected thoughts ; he rarely waited, ac- 
cording to Iris frank confession, for deeds. Hearing once 


‘ Itmiult, i. 
Tilclm.'xnn. — 
Altiiicyor ; “ 

- BrcincU. 


. 228 ; 168, if K(fwk, X'aderl. \Vortcrhurh : nr?. 

CoinjMrc lliii btiIliantly'V.TiUen epi'tOfIr <»f 

Unc .succur.-Ak* ilu iriinm.vl «fc V* 

Hist, clcr Jicformatic, 1 . 22S. 
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that a certain schoolmaster, named Geleyn de Muler, of 
Audenarde, ^^loas addicted to reading the Bible” he summoned 
the culprit before him and accused him of heresy. The 
sclxoolmaster claimed, if he were guilty of any crime, to be 
tried before the judges of his town. “ You are my prisoner,” 
said Titelmann, “ and are to answer me and none other.” 
The inquisitor proceeded accordingly to catechize him, and 
soon satisfied himself of the schoolmaster’s heresy. He com- 
manded him to make immediate recantation. The school- 
master refused. “ Do you not love your wife and children ? ” 
asked the demoniac Titelmann. “God knows,” answered 
the heretic, “ that if the whole world were of gold, and my 
own, I would give it all only to have them with me, even 
had I to live on bread and water and in bondage.” “You 
have then,” answered the inquisitor, “ only to renounce the 
error of your opinions.” “ Neither for wife, children, nor all 
the world, can I renounce my God and religious truth,” 
answered the prisoner. Thereupon Titelmann sentenced 
him to the stake. He was strangled, and then thrown into 
the flames.' 

At about the same time, Thomas Calberg, tapestry weaver, 
of T ournay, within the jurisdiction of this same inquisitor, 
was convicted of having copied some hymns from a book 
printed in Geneva. He was burned alive." Another man, 
whose name has perished, was hacked to death with seven 
blows of a rusty sword, in presence of his wife, who was so 
horror-stricken that she died on the spot before her husband." 
His crime, to be sure, was anabaptism, the most deadly 
offence in the calendar. In the same year, one ^Valter 
Kapell was burned at the stake for heretical opinions.^ He 
was a man of some property, and beloved by the poor people 
of Dixmuyde, in Flanders, where he resided, for his many 
charities. A poor idiot, who had been often fed by his 
bounty, called out to the inquisitor’s subalterns, as they 
bound his patron to the stake, “ Ye are bloody murderers ; 
that man has done no wrong j but has given me bread to 
eat.” With these words, he cast himself headlong into the 

<» 

‘ Hist, des Martyrs, f. 227, clxvii. ; apud Brandt, i. 168. 

- Brandt, i. 169. 

" Hist, der Doopsg. Mart., p. 229 ; apud Brandt, i. 167. 1 

. Hist, der Doopsg. Mart., 229, ii. 849 ; apud Br.indt, i. 167. 
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flames to perish with his protector, but was with difiiculty 
rescued by the offlcers.' A day or two afterwards, he made 
his way to the stake, where the half-burnt skeleton of ^VaUer 
Kapell still remained, took the body upon his shoulders, and 
carried it through the streets to the house of the chief burgo- 
master, where several other magistrates happened then to be 
in session. Forcing his way into their presence, he laid his 
burden at their feet, crying, “There, murderers! yo have 
eaten his flesh, now eat his bones ! ” ' It has not been 
recorded whether Titelmann sent him to keep company 
with his friend in the next world. I’he fate of so obscure a 
victim could hardly find room on the crowded pages of the 
Netherland martyrdom. 

This kind of work, which went on daily, did not increase 
the love of the people for the inquisition or the edicts. It 
terrified many, but it inspired more with that noble resistance 
to oppression, particularly to religious oppression, which is 
the sublimest instinct of human nature. Men confronted 
the terrible inquisitors with a courage equal to their cruelty. 
At Tournay, one of the chief cities of Titelmann’s district, 
and almost before his eyes, one Bertrand le Bla.s, a velvet 
manufacturer, committed what was held an almost incredible 
crime. Having begged his wife and children to pray for a 
blessing upon what he was about to undertake, he went on 
Christmas-day to the Cathedral of Tournay and stationed 
him.self near the altar. Having awaited the moment in which 
the priest held on high the consecrated host, Le Bias then 
forced his way through the crowd, snatched the wafer from the 
hands of the astonished ecclesiastic, and broke it into hits, 
crying aloud as he did so, “ Misguided men. do ye take this 
thing to be Jesus Christ your Lord and Saviour ?” With thej>o 
words, he threw the fragments on the ground and tmmjdcd 
them witii his feet.^ The amazement and horror were >('> 

* Hist, dcr Doopsg. Mart., 220, ti. S49 ; apitd UrnnrU, i. l(> 7 ^ 

^ Ilisloirt* (Ics Martyrs, f. 356, cxcv, : apud HranJl, 
may he well supposed that this wouM he rep:aidc<! a criuie <>f almost 
inconceivable innftnitude. It was death ceven 10 refit*'!* lo I.nrel in ih*** 
.streets when the wafer was cnrricsl bv. Thus, ft^r c\a!U]>te, a 
imcksicr, named Simon, at Itcr^en«op*Aoont, who nej;bctrd (o pro tr.-tU" 
hinisolf before his booth at the passage of the hent. iintur ty 
burned. Instances of the same punishment for that t>fiVnte 
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In the next yean Tilelmann caused one Robert Ogien of 
Ryssek in Flanders, to be arn'^led, together witli his wife 
and two sons, d’lieir crime consisted in not going to mass, 
and in practising i>rivate worshi]3 at home, 'fhey <-onfesscd 
the ofTence, for they protested that they could not endure to 

nuihiplictl. In tins pnriiciilAr case, it is recordctl ibnl the sheriff ^\ho 
\va«; present at the e>.ecution was so nujcli affected l^y the rourni^c and 
fervtmr of the siniple-mindcd victim, that lu* went home, look to his 
bed, iKTcame delirious, crying consianily, “ Ah, Simon ! Simon ! and 
died mi'^erably, ** notwithstanding nil that the monks could do to console 
him.^* — //tsf, tfrs Doop:^, Mart.^ ii. 8.^9, cc\xx. ; apud Brandt, i. 167. 

' llisl. dcs Martyrs, 356, c\cv. ; apud Brandt, 1, 171, 172. — De la 
Barre. Recueil tics nctes cl choses plus notables fjin soiP ad venues ts 
Pays*Bas. — MS, in the BnisseK Archives, f. 16. 
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see the profanation of their Saviour’s name in the idolatrous 
sacraments. They were asked what rites they practised in 
their own house. One of the sons, a mere bo)’, answered, 
“ We fall on our knees, and pray to God that he may en- 
lighten our hearts, and forgive our sins. AVe pray for our 
sovereign, that his reign may be prosperous, and his life 
peaceful. We also pray for the magistrates and others in 
authority, that God may protect and preserve them ail.’’ 
The boy’s simple eloquence drew tears e^•en from the eyes 
of some of his judges ; for the inquisitor had placed the case 
before the civil tribunal. The father and eldest son were, 
however, condemned to the flames. “ Oh God ! ” prayed 
the youth at the stake, “ Eternal Father, accept the sacrifice 
of our lives, in the name of Thy beloved Son.” “Thou 
liest, scoundrel ! ” fiercely interrupted a monk, who was 
lighting the fire ; “ God is not your father; ye are the devil’s 
children.” As the flames rose about them, the boy cried 
out once more, “ Look, my father, all heaven is opening, 
and I see ten hundred thousand angels rejoicing over us. 
Let us be glad, for we are dying for the truth.” “ Thou 
liest! thou liest!” again .screamed the monk; “all hell is 
opening, and you see ten thousand devils thrusting you into 
eternal fire.” Eight days afterwards, the wife of Ogier and his 
other son were burned ; so that there was an end of that family.’ 

Such are a few isolated specimens of the manner of pro- 
ceeding in a single district of the Netherlands, 'i’he incpii- 
.sitor Titelmann certainly deserved his terrible reputation. 
Men called him Saul the Persecutor, and it wa.s well knovn 
that he had been originally tainted with the heresy which he 
had, for so many yeans, been furiously chasti.sing.' At the 
epoch which now engages our attention, he fell stimulated 
by the avowed policy of the government to fresh e.xertions, 
by which all his previous achievements should be c.-i.st into 
the shade. In one day he broke into a house in Ryssol, 
seized John de Swarte, his wife and four children, together 
with two newly-married couples, and two other per.-.on*-, con- 
victed them of reading the Bible, and of praying in their own 
doors, and had them all immediatclydnirned.” 

‘ IlHt. ties M.nrtyrs, ayj, jSe, 3S7, ; aptul lirntah, t. taytor. 

* l.icoi>iis Kok, Vaticrlsmlscnc WViriltnlHxk, !. 27 ; .irt. 'i'ac!!!* usn. 

=> 'Brandt, i. 259- 
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Are these things related merely to excite superfluous horror? 
Are the sufferings of these obscure Christians beneath the 
dignity of history ? Is it not better to deal with murder and 
oppression in the abstract, without entering into trivial de- 
tails? The answer is, that these things are the history of 
the Netherlands at this epoch ; that these hideous details 
furnish the causes of that immense movement, out of which 
a great republic was born and an ancient tyranny destroyed ; 
and that Cardinal Granvelle was ridiculous when he asserted 
that the people would not open their mouths if the seigniors 
did not make such a noise. Because the great lords “ owed 
their very souls ” ' — because convulsions might help to pay 
their debts, and furnish forth their masquerades and banquets 
— because the Prince of Orange was ambitious, and Egmont 
jealous of the Cardinal — therefore superficial writers found it 
quite natural that the country should be disturbed, although 
that “ vile and mischievous animal, the people,” might have 
no objection to a continuance of the system which had been 
at work so long. On the contrary, it was exactly because the 
movement was a popular and a religious movement that it 
will always retain its place among the most important events 
of history. Dignified documents, state papers, solemn 
treaties, are often of no more value than the lambskin on 
which they are engrossed. Ten thousand nameless victims, 
in the cause of religious and civil freedom, may build up 
great states and alter the aspect of whole continents. 

The nobles, no doubt, were conspicuous, and it is well for 
the cause of the right that, as in the early hours of English 
liberty, the crown and mitre were opposed by the baron’s 
sword and shield. Had all the seigniors made common 
cause with Philip and Granvelle, instead of setting their 
breasts against the inquisition, the cause of truth and liberty 
would har'e been still more desperate. Nevertheless they 
were directed and controlled, under Providence, by humbler, 
but more powerful agencies than their own. 

Nor is it, perhaps, always better to rely upon abstract 
phraseology, to produce a necessary impression. Upon 
some minds, declamation concerning liberty of conscience 
and religious tyranny makes but a vague impression, while 

^ Papiers d’Etat, vH. 51, “ Deven todos el alma. ” 
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an effect may be produced upon them, for example, by a dry, 
concrete, cynical entry in an account book, such as the 
following, taken at hazard from the register of municipal 
expenses at Tournay, during the years with which wc are now 
occupied : ‘ 

“To Mr. Jacques Barra, executioner, for having tortured, 
twice, Jean de Lannoy, ten sous. 

“ To the same, for having executed, by fire, said r..anno}', 
sixty sous. For having thrown his cinders into the riverj 
eight sous.”' 

This was the treatment to which thousands liad been sub- 
jected in the provinces. Men, women, and children were 
burned, and their “cinders” thrown away, for idle words 
against Rome, spoken years before,^ for praying alone in their 
closets, for not kneeling to a wafer when they met it in the 
streets,^ for thoughts to which they had never gi\'en utterance, 
but which, on inquiry, they were too honest to deny. Cer- 
tainly with this work going on year after year in every city in 
the Netherlands, and now set into renewed and vigorous 
action by a man who wore a crowji only that he might the 
better torture his fellow creatures, it was time that liie very 
stones in the streets should be moved to mutiny. 

Thus it may be seen of how much value were the protes- 
tations of Philip and of Granvelle, on which much stre.s.s lias 
latterly been laid, that it was not their intention to introduce 
the Spanish inquisition. With the edicts and the Netherland 
inquisition, such as we have described them, the stej) was 
hardly necessary. 

In fact, the main difference between the two institutions 
consisted in the greater efficiency of the Spanish in di.scoyer- 
ing such of its victims as were dis])osed to deny their fiiith. 
Devi.sed originally for more timorous and le.ss conscientimt.s 
infidels who were ofteir dispo.sed to skulk in obscure places 
and to renounce without really abandoning tlwir errors, it 
was provided with a set of venomous familiars who glided 
through every chamber and coiled themselve.^ at every fire- 
side. 'I'he secret details of each household in the realm 
being therefore known to the Holy Office .and to tiie monarch, 
no infidel or heretic could e.sc.ape discovery, 'I’his invisible 

* Giich.-inl, R.-ipikirt coiia'ni.'.nt k-s >!c LiUe, 

^ Ji'ici. Mtraiuh, i. 2.!3. ■* i. / 
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machinery was less requisite for the Netherlands. There 
was comparatively little difficulty in ferreting out the “ver- 
min ” ' — to use the expression of a Walloon historian of that 
age — so that it was only necessary to maintain in good work- 
ing order the apparatus for destroying the noxiou-s creatures 
when unearthed. The heretics of the provinces as.sembled 
at each other’s houses to practise those rites described in 
such simple language by Baldwin Ogier, and denounced 
under such horrible penalties by the edicts. The inquisitorial 
system of Spain was hardly necessary for men who had but 
little prudence in concealing, and no inclination to di.savow 
their creed. “ It is quite a laughable matter,” wrote Gran- 
velle, who occasionally took a comic view of the inquisition, 
“ that the King should send us depositions made in Spain by 
which we are to hunt for heretics here, as if we did not know 
of thousands already. Would that I had as many doubloons 
of annual income,” he added, “as there are public and pro- 
fessed heretics in the provinces.” " No doubt the inquisition 
w'as in such eyes a most desirable establishment. “To sjK-ak 
without passion,” says the Walloon, “the inquisition well ad- 
ministered is a laudable institution, and not less nece.ssary 
than all the other offices of spirituality and temporality be- 
longing both to the bishops and to the commissioners of the 
Roman see.”” The papal and episcopal establishments, in 
co-operation with the edicts, were enough, if thoroughlv exer- 
cised and completely extended. The edicts alone were suffi- 
cient. “The edicts and the inquisition are one and the 
same thing,” ^ said the Prince of Orange. The circumstance, 
that the civil authorities were not as entirely superseded by 
the Netherland, as by the Spanish system, was rather a 
difference of form than of fact. We' have seen that the 
secular officers of justice were at the command of the inqui- 
sitors. Sheriff, gaoler, judge, and hangman, were all requirec. 
under the most terrible penalties, to do their bidding, 
reader knows what the edicts were. He knows ai-=^ 


^ Renom de France, i. 13. 

^ “Si lo osasse dezir, es cesa de risa embiarnos dcposicK'ip^ 
hazen aydelante,” etc. »y tantos doblone? 

renta como los hay publicos hereges,” etc. — Fat'icrs a£‘^' 
107. ** 


^ Renom de France, 8. MS. 

^ Groen v. P. Archive.sct Correspondar 
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injlructiops to the corj-'S of pnpal inquisitors, delivered by 
Charles rard Plulip. He knoxvs that Philip, both in person 
and by letter, had dojie his utmost to sharpen those instruc- 
tions. during the latter porrion of his sojourn in the hTether- 
l.an.ds. I'ourteen riev bishops, each rvith Pvo special inqui- 
sitors urider him. had also been appointed to carry out the 
great n'ork to >vhich tite sovereign had consecrated his exist- 
ence. Th.e manner in which the hunters of heretics per- 
fonned their onice has been exemnlilied bv sliijhtlv .skctchinc 
the career of a single one of the .«ul>inquisitors. Peter I'itel- 
in.\nn. The monarch and his ministers scarcely needed, 
therefore, to transplarit the peninsular exotic. Why should 
they do so ? Philip, who did not often s.ay a great dc.tl in a 
few words, once expressed the whole truth of the matter in .a 
single sentence : “ Wherefore introduce the Sjxinish inquisi- 
tion? ” said he : “the inquisition I'f i/!:- ICdherJatuts is 
iKcrr f:i:isss /.hr;; //hr/ Spiw:.'' ’ 

Such was tite system of religious persecution connncnrei? 
by Charles, and perJected by Philip. 'Phe King could not 
Ci.tim the merit of the invaition. which justly belonged to 
the Emperor. At the s.ame time, his responsibility for tlte 
v.nnttemble woe caused by the continuance of the .schente 
is riot ,a jot dinrinished. There uas a lime when the whole 
.'\>tem had fallen itno comp,arative desuetude. It w.as utterly 
abhorrent to lire ir.stitinicns and the manners of the Neiher- 
landens. Even a great number of the (b.thoh'cs in the pro 
v-.nces were averse to it. Many of the k-ading gniraiec-s. 
cwry one of whom was Catholic, were fotemo'-t in tie- 
t'.ouncic.g its continuance. In short, the inqni.>ition h.nn 
been parti.auv endured, hut never .".ccepted. Moreover. 3t 
h.'.d n-.o-er been introduced into I .uxemluirg or Cnmingen.' 
In tlehierl.'.r.d it b.ad been prohibited by the treaty’ through 
which tb..'it province laid been .annexed to the Cmp; tori'- 
dominions, .ind it h.id beetr uniformly and s!!i‘ee''s;x)i'v 
:v'>:sted m Prabant. Tl'.erefore. ahht-ngh Ph>I:!\ taktiu: tm.' 
.rrt'V.t c.d' tee of l>r.'.tr\ei!r. h.'d '>!i-;l:ercd lunceif nmh r fi'- 
ruroeror's t'Cimo bv tc-vu.ietin.e. word for worrit, hi' da":.' 


■ It'.-.’-.-ts t'i.'r.; 
iff, . •• - A 


n, . r.v,' 


' .u. 


•rd O’ r;-!t ; 11 . L rrt, 
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ajul rciv-xiinr hi''" inrtnu'tiiins lie faiwot he alUiwcti any 
:<\ieh j'n>tr('l'u'n at tlu* hnr of iii>tuty, 

Alrer.ny. iti the of ict*.'. (oaovellc wn-' extJcincU* 

i!r.l)opnlnr. “The eanlioa) is hati d of nil tnen." wri^te 
Sir Thomas (Jush.’.m.' The itte.u stiuyitle het’Aeen him 
aral th.e h-.uhne ncihles h.:\d ahe.uly eommeneed. The. people 
juJ.tiy iiienlilk-d him ^'•hh the wlndc iiifamnus machinery 
of persecution, whicii he had eitlier orijp'nated or ^\.lrmiy 
math- liis Viplitis nnd llerlaymotu were Iiis r re.iiutc.s. 

With ih.e c'ther nieinhet.s of the state-eouneil, aceorriiny to 
their soleintr stati-inent. already te<’orded, he liid nut deiitn 
to consult, while lu; affeeted to hoUl them responsihle lor 
the me.asvucs of the tulministralion. Even the Reycnt 
herself com]i!aincd that the Cardinal took affairs <juite out 
of her hantis. and that he derided upon many important 
matters without her cogni/anre.’ She already hegnn to fee! 
herself the puppet whirir it had been intended she should 
heroine: she already fell a diminution of the respectful 
attachment for the erclesiaslic which had insjiired her when 
she procured his red hat, 

Cirnnvelle was, howiwer, most resolute in carrying out the 
intentions of his master. \Vc Isave seen how vigorously he 
had .already set himself to the inauguration of the new 
bishoprics, despite of ojijiosition and oblcxjuv. Me wa.s now 
encouraging or rebuking the inquisitors in llieir “jiioiis 
office '■ tiirougiioul all tire jirovinces. Notwillrstanding lii.s 
exertions, however, heresy continued to spread. In the 
Walloon provinces tlie infection was most prevalent, wliile 
judges and executioners were appalled by the mutinous 
demonstrations wliirli eaclr successive sacrifice jrrovoked. 
'I'lie victims were clieered on tlieir w.ay to the scaflbld. 'I’ltc 
hymns of M.arot were sung in tire very faces of lire iiKiuisitoi-s. 
d'wo ministers. Ihaveau and Mallait, were jrarticularly con- 
spicuous at tiiis moment at Valenciennes. 'I'lie governor 
of the province, Marquis I’erghen, was constantly absent, 
for he Iralcd with his whole soul lire system of {lorsecution. 
For tliis negligence Granveile denounced liim secretly and 
perpetually to Philip.'' S»The Marquis .says openly,’’ .said 
the Cardinal, “ that ’lis not right to shed blood for matters 

' Burgoa, ii. 2G7. - I’.Tpicrs d’lClat, vi. 543-545. 

•' Dorn I’Evcsquc. Mcmoircs, i. 302-308. ^ 
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of faith. With such men to aid us, your Afajesty can judge 
how much progress we can make.”* It was, however, im- 
portant, in Granvelle’s opinion, that these two ministers at 
Valenciennes should be at once put to death. They were 
avowed heretics, and they preached to their disciples, 
although they certainly were not doctors of divinity. More- 
over, they were accused, most absurdly, no doubt, of pre- 
tending to work miracles. It was said that, in presence of 
several witnesses, they had undertaken to cast out denis : 
and they had been apprehended on an accusation of 1111=: 
nature.’ Their offence really consisted in reading the Bible 
to a few of their friends. Granvelle sent Philibert de 
Bruxelles to \’alenciennes to procure their immediate con- 
demnation and execution.® He rebuked the judges and 
inquisitors, he sent express orders to Marquis Berghen to 
repair at once to the scene of his duties. I’he prisoners 
were condemned in the autumn of 1561. The magi.strate.s 
were, however, afraid to carry the sentence into effect.* 
Granvelle did not cease to censure them for their pusillani- 
mity, and wrote almost daily letters accusing the magistrate.^ 
of being themselves the cause of the tumults by which they 
were app.alled. I'he popular commotion wa.s, liowever, siot 
lightly to be braved. Six or seven months long the culprits 
remained in confinement, while daily and nightly the people 
crowded the streets, hurling threats and defiance at the 
authorities, or pressed about the prison window.s. encourag- 
ing their beloved ministers, and promising to rescue them 
in case the attempt should be made to fulfil the seiitence.^ 

’ Papicrs d'Etat, vii. 75 , 

- “ Hivtoire ties Jes phi^ HicinomWe; qiii he .hont jc'-v-’c' en Is 

ville et Comptc tic Vatenciennch depuis le conuneecenient dci tr>v, 
ties l’ays-l!a, sou> Ic rcyne tie I’hil. I’anncc 

(CcL'cs.. C/imfif). 

Th’.s is a. contcmpornry rniniitciip'. Ivclon^ing in thcCJcr.-ird cnllcctirc’. 
in the Royni Lihrtvry at the Hr.etic. lis nulhor wat e. ciil.-cn nf V.-.kn- 
ciennes, and .a person."'.! witnev' t'f of the events which iicdcvri!--'. 

I Ic ."ipp'sr.. to h.'.ve nuaincti to r. grc.it .ifje, at he rnirsnich" n.irr.'lr . 
friMti parmu.'iUdi'.ervatioti, many scene . wiiich tv.-nrrcd Ijcftre • 

liic work it contitUH-d till the year i6:t It it a itierr wi;! ee 

tuucSi h'.et.ary metit, bisl cotiUininvt manv loc.at anecdotes rf intiit-'-t. 

It-: anonyii*->ns .-.eth'n u.-.t .a tt ry sincere (Tatholie, 

^ Dora I'Eve-ijne, i. ‘ /f/.f. '4s, 

• * Dom rEvci'pa*. i. Vrlert 'ienr.-.*. 
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At li>t (Jiatn'cllr M‘nt down :\ }>frctnpt(ny nnWY to ('Xcctitc 
ihv culprits i\v fire. On the r7th of April, 156:^, l aveau 
nnd MalLui wcjc arcopunuly taken fsotn their ami 

rarricil to ihv inarkot*plac<\ \\h»Tc nrranmani’nt*^ had hci-n 
niatic Un hutnini: them. Sinuut Faveau, as the cNccutioiter 
^va^ hituiin;4 hitn to the stake, uilertHl the invocation. “()! 
Eternal h'ather ' A woman in tlie crowd, at the same 
instant, n»ok on her shoe, ami threw ii at the funereal })ih:.'* 
This Nvas a preconcerted siunak A movemeiu was at once 
vi'^ihle in the crowd. Mt n in ,eieat numhers daslied \\\um 
the hnrricws whiclr had b‘’en erected ir\ iht' s^juare aroumi 
the place of cNceulion. Some sei/eci the iaitots. which h.ad 
been alrcaiiy limited, and scattered them in every direction, 
some lore up the pavenu lUs ; others broke in pieces lire 
barriers. d‘he e>:e<‘Uiioni7.s were prevented from cariyinjx 
out trie sentence, but the utiarrl w'erc enabled, with great 
celerity and determination, to bring off the culprits and to 
place tliem in llieir dungeon again. The autlKuilies were 
in doubt and dismay, 'I'iie inquisitors w(!re for putting the 
ministers to death in prison, and Imrling their heads upon 
liu! street. Evening appronchetl wliile liie olticials were 
still jiondering. d'iic people, who had been clianling the 
Esalms of David through the town, walhout having decided 
whal should l>e their course of action, at last deleranined to 
rescue the victims. A vast throng, after much hesitation, 
accordingly directed their steps to tlie jirison. “ Vou .slioukl 
have Seen this vile populace/' says an eye-witness/ ‘‘moving, 
pausing, recoiling, sw'ee{)ing fonvard, swaying to and fro like 
tile waves of the .sea when it is agitated liy contending 
winds.'’ The attack wa.s vigorous, the defence was W‘eak — 
for the authorities had expected no such fierce demonstra- 
tion, notwithstanding llie menacing language wiiich had 
been so often uttered. The prisoners were rescued, and 
succeeded in making their escajie from the city, 'i'hc day 
in wiiich the execution had been thus jireventcd was called, 
thenceforward, the ‘‘day of tlie ill-burned (journc'c des 
niau-brulez). One of the ministers, however, Simon Imveaii, 
not discouraged by thif> near approach to marlyrdom, per- 
sisted in his heretical labour.s, and was, a few^ years afterwards, 

' Dorn riCvcsquc, i. 302-308. Valenciennes MS. 

* Valenciennes ^IS. ^ //vV/. * /did. 
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again apprehended. “ He was then,” says the chronicler, 
cheerfully, “burned well and handsomely” in the same 
place whence he had formerly been rescued.' 

This desperate resistance to tyranny was for a moment 
successful, because, notwithstanding the murmurs and me- 
naces by which the storm had been preceded, the authoritie.s 
had not believed the people capable of proceeding to such 
lengths. Had not the heretics — in the words of Inquisitor 
Titelmann — allowed themselves, year after year, to be taken 
and slaughtered like lambs? The consternation of the 
magistrates was soon succeeded by anger. The go\'ernment 
at Bru.ssels was in a frenzy of rage when informed of the 
occurrence. A bloody vengeance was instantly prepared, to 
vindicate the insult to the inquisition. On the 29th of 
April, detachments of Bossu’s and of Bcrghen’s “ hand of 
ordonnance” were sent into Valenciennes, together with a 
company of the Duke of Aerschods regiment. I'he prisons 
were instantly filled to overflowing with men and women 
arrested for actual or suspected participation in the tumult. 
Orders had been sent down from the capital to make a short 
process and a sharp e.xecution for all the criminals. On the 
1 6th of Ma}", the slaughter commenced. Some were burned 
at the stake, some were beheaded : the number of victims 
was frightful. “Nothing was left undone by the magis- 
trates,” says an e3'e-witne.s.s, with great approbation, “ which 
could serve for the correction and amendment of the poor 
people.”^ It was long before the judge.s and hangmen 
rested from their labouns. When at last tire havrxr was com- 
plete, it miglit be supposed that a sufficient venge.mce Iwd 
been taken for the “ day of the ill-burned,'' and an adequate 
amount of “amendment” provided for the “ poor people," 

.Such scenes as these did not tend to increase the iov’alty 
of the nation, nor the popularity of the government. On 
(iranvelle’s head w.as poured a daily increasing torrent of 
hatred. He was looked upon in tlie provinces .is the im- 
j'lersonntion of that religious oppression whicli became every 
moment more intolerable, 'i’be King attd the Regent 

C 

^ ** T^c 2K Marv, 1568* Sininn qiit nrnil «"^tc tui <»<'♦ * 

nyant t.ste faitrnp|H' // / a.v/ 

MS. 
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inurh of the Ovliiun whu‘h l>t'UuvM:d t<» tlviu* hc’ 

iriVt^'s tiv" vUi^c tc> thvii ti])nn 

th‘* howt V(«t^ no yjcM inju'-lJt r in 

lhi< rnd>.vi5nnc:U. t nanv^ lit* v.;is ihv i:ovruiintn)w A:- ;hc 
pc>*pic of ih.u <lay %VfU' n v4 rctn to roy.dty* llu’v 

vcpird, all ihvw tact* Uj^on the nvant^irn \^hiic tnaintnintnjt 
^tiii n conventional iv^y^xi t<»r llw M)Vru unt. 'rhr jnclatc 
Itad alrcatly hiTt»nn: tltc ei>n^t:int hvttl t>l iht; “ Rhclorio 
Chrnnh’crN." jtojntlar t lulr^ ioi tl><' nuunihu tnre of 

jiunu^‘^5n^n po;uy and street fajc<'*> n\u of ilu* raw nnucrial 
of ptiMic ^’-ninncni, ut^enpied the piarc Nsitich itas hecir 
more cffecitvely ttUed in Muarccdinp apes, and itt free cnnnttics 
by th,c daily pn ss. Itcbni' the iitvcntion of that mo^t 
ircnuaulous va-npon witich liberty has ever widdrd apainsi 
tyranny, ihc^e lurinlth; bnt it\{Iucntird as^orialions shattal 
winh the pulpit the only power wlrh'h exislt'd of niovinp the 
passions or directing Tne opinions of iln: people. "riu:y were 
eminently librtrd in their tendencies. 'The aulhoi's :uk1 the 
aetons of liieir (‘omedics, poems, and ])asqnils weic nio'^tly 
artis.ins or iraticsmen, inrionging to tin* class out of wln*ch 
proceeded liK‘ early victims, and the later soldiers of the 
Reformation, 'riieir bold farces and iruc'uleni satire had 
already effected much in sjneading among the peo])l(: a 
detestation of Church abuses. "Phey were ))arlicularly severe 
upon monastic licentiousness, “d'hese corrupt comedians, 
railed rhetoricians,'" says the W'alloon contemporary already 
cited, ‘‘afforded much amusement to the j^eojile. Always 
some ]’)Oor little nuns or honest monks were made a pan of 
the farce, ]t seemed as if the people could take no pleasure 
except in ridicuiitig (jOcI and tlte Cimrch.‘ 'I'he people, 
however, persisted in the opinion that the ideas of a monk 
and of (^od were not inseparable. Certainly the ])iely of 
the early reformers was surtlcienlly fervent, and had been 
proved by the steadiness with which they confronted torture 
and dealli, but they knew no measure in the ridicule which 
they heaped U})on the men by whom they were daily mur- 
dered in droves. The rhetoric comedies were not admirable 
in an aesthetic i)oint o5 view, but they were wratiiful and 
sincere. Therefore they cost many thousand lives, but they 


' Renom clc France MS., i. c. 5. 
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sowed the seed of resistance to religious tyrann}*, to spring 
up one day in a hundredfold harvest. It was natural iha't 
the authorities should have long sought to suppress the.se 
perambulating dramas. “There was at that tyme,” wrote 
honest Richard Clough to Sir Thomas Gresham, “syche 
playes (of Reteryke) played thet hath cost many a 1000 
man’s lyves, for in these plays was the Word of God first 
opened in thys country, \^'eche playes were and are for- 
bidden moche more strictly than any of the bookes of 
Martin Luther.”^ 

These rhetoricians were particularly inflamed against 
Granvelle. They were personally excited against him, be- 
cause he had procured the suppression of titeir religiou.s 
dramas. “These rhetoricians who make farces and street 
plays,” wrote the Cardinal to Philip, “ are particularly angry 
with me, because two years ago I prevented them from 
ridiculing the holy Scriptures.” “ Nevertheless, these institu- 
tions continued to pursue their opposition to the cour.se of 
the government. Their uncouth gambols, their awkward 
but stunning blows rendered daily service to the cause of 
religious freedom. Upon the newlj’-appointed bishops^ they 
poured out an endless succession of rhymes and rebu-ses. 
epigrams, caricatures and extravaganzas. Poems were pasted 
upon the walls of every house, and passed from hand to 
hand. Farces were enacted in every street ; the odious 
ecclesiastics figuring as the principal buffoons, 'i’he.sc re- 
presentations g.ave so mucii offence, that renewed edicts 
were i.ssued to suppress them. ‘ "i’lre prohibition was re- 
sisted, and even ridiculed in many province.s, particularly in 
Holland.^ The tyranny which was able to drown a n.ation 
in blood and te.ars, was powerless to prevent them troiu 
laughing most bitterly at their oppressors. 'I'lie tanner, 
Cleon, w.as ner’cr bel.aboured more .soundly by the wit*- nf 
Athen.s, than the prelate by the.se Flcniisii" “ rheloriciai»s “ 

I With infinitely le.ss .'\ttic .salt, but with a.s rmirli he.rrliness .i-* 
Aristophanes could have done, the popul.ar rhymers g.ne 
the mini.sler ample ojiportuniiy to undei stand the 

t 

' Bnrgiw, i. 377-39*- ' iV-fiers 'VKi.-a, vi. 553-563. 

= Hoor.i, i. 3S. 

‘ 'Icr ri!i!-..'Uen, HI. 5,6. Wiutcnr.'r, \j, 76, 

^ Wastcnni-t, vi. 76, -7;/. 
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)ic ncnspou in tiu- N’l'ilunlnuls. OncUaya poliitoncr 
piami a paper in his imnii and vatri^hed. it rontnined 
‘■•'•au* .scurrilous \er.scs upon himself, ttnniher witlr a cari- 
catnre of his jicison. In lliis in; ^\as rcptcsenti li as a 
heir .sea!<sl upon a pile (>f car;s, <uu oi which he was h.alch- 
ini: a 1-rond o’. Inshops. Some oi tiu'sc weie chipj'inp the 
shell, sonic thrusiuv.: foith an arm, some a Icit, s\hiU; othcis 
Wire nnminj: ahnut witii mitres on tiu-ir heads. ;il} hcatim: 
whimsical tcscmhlancc to \at!(nis prcl.nte.s who liad Ivcn 
newly apj'i'intctl. Aho\c the t'ardin.d's head the Pevil 
w.as rejuesented hoveiiiu;, with these words {.ssuinu from 
hi.s mouth: ’‘'Ihis is my hcloved Son. li.sten to hmr, my 
I'.eoplc.” ' 

Theic wa.s anothet lampootr of a similar natuic. which 
was so Well e\eculed. that it especially c^citcd thanvclle’s 
anger. It was a rhymed .satin- of a general nature, like the 
rest, but so delicate, and so stinging, that the ('aidinai 
.ascrihed it to iii.s cjld friend and jireseiit enemy. .Simon 
Renard. This man, a lUtrgundian hy birth, and college 
associate of Ciranvelle, had been befriended hotli hy himself 
and his father.' Aidt d hy their ]>atronage and his own 
ahililie.s, lie had arrived at distinguished ]inst.s ; having been 
Spanish ICnvoy both in l-'rance and lingland, and one of the 
negotialor.s of the truce of Vaucelles. Ik- had latterly been 
disajiiininted in his ambition toheronie a councillor of stale, 
and had vowed vengeance ujion the Cardinal, to whom lie 
attributed hi.s ill success. He was certainly guilty of nuirh 
ingratitude, for he had been under early oiiligaiions to the 
man in wlio.se side lie now became a perpetual thorn.’ It 
must he confessed, on the other hand, that Crnnvelle repaid 
the enmity of his old associate with a malevolence equal to 
his own, and if Renard did not lose his head as well as his 
political station, it w.as not for w.ant of sufficient insinuation 
on the iiart of the minister.* Especially did Ciranvelle 
denounce him to “ the master ” as the perverler of Egmonl. 
while he usually described that nobleman himself, .as weak, 

1 “ Ilic e.st filin'? incus, illuin aiiclilc,” &c. — lloofd, ii. 42. 

* Groen v. Prinstcrcr. .^kchivos et CorrespoiKl.aiicc, i. I/"*, w/. 

• Doin rRvesque. Memoircs, etc. i. 97, Sitii. 

^ Doni ri-ivcsquc, uhi sup. 

^ P.-ipicrs d’Etat, vi. 568, 569, 552-5(32. 
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Fortified by these arguments, he remained at his post, con- 
tinued the avowed friend and adherent of Granvelle, and 
sustained with magnanimity the invectives of nobles and 
people. I’o do him justice, he did what he could to con- 
ciliate antagonists and to compromise principles. If it had 
ever been possible to find the exact path between right and 
wrong, the President would have found it, and walked in it 
with respectability and complacency. 

In the council, however, the Cardinal continued to carr)' 
it with a high hand ; turning his back on Orange and Eg- 
mont, and retiring with the Uuchess and President to consult, 
after every session. Proud and important personages, like 
the Prince and Count, could ill brook such insolence ; more- 
over, they suspected the Cardinal of prejudicing the mind of 
their sovereign against them. A report was very current, 
and obtained almost universal belief, that Granvelle had ex- 
pressly advised his Majesty to take off the heads of at least 
half a dozen of the principal nobles in the land. This was 
an error ; “ These two seignions,” wrote the Cardinal to Philip, 
“have been informed that I have written to your Majesty, 
that you will never be master of tiiese provinces without 
taking off at least half a dozen heads, and that because it 
would be difficult, on account of the probable tumults which 
such a course would occasion, to do it here, your Maji’sty 
means to call tliem to Spain and do it there. Your M.ajcsty 
can judge whether such a thing has ever entered my thoughts. 

I have laughed at it as a ridiculous invention. This gro-.-; 
forgery is one of Renard’s.” ’ 'J'he Cardinal further stated 
to his Majesty that he had been informed by the.se same 
nobles that the Duke of Alva, when a hostage for the treaty 
of Cateau Cambre.sis, had negotiated an alliance between the 
crowns of I'rance and Spain for llie extirpation of iieresy by 
the sword. He added, that he intended to <lcal with the 
jiobles with all gentleness, and that he should do his be^t to 
plca.se them. Tire only thing wliieit he could not yiehl was 
the authority of bis Majc.sty ; to .sustain that, Iv would sacri- 
fice his life, if necessary," .-\t the same time ( Jrattvelle c.are- 
fully impressed tijton the King the i^ecessity of contr.tdicttug 

’ r.-tpicr.* vi. 5t>S, 

II.. i. 20a, 20^. 

Curic'spon'l.'inrc tic I’hiSipj'c II., i, ao.j, .'"ij. 
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also wore fox-tails in their hats instead of ])Iumes,^ They 
decked their servants also with the same ornaments ) openly 
stating, that by these symbols they meant to signify that the 
old fox Granvelle, and his cubs, Viglius, Berlaymont, and the 
rest, should soon be hunted down by them, and the brush 
placed in their hats as a trophy.* 

Moreover, there is no doubt that frequent threats of per- 
sonal violence were made against the Cardin.al. Granvelle 
informed the King that his life was continually menaced by 
the nobles, but that he feared them little, for he believed 
them too prudent to attempt anything of the kind.“ 'rhere 
is no doubt, when his position with regard to th.e upper and 
lower classes in the country is considered, that tiiere w.as 
enough to alarm a timid man ; but Granvelle was constitu- 
tionally brave. He was accused of wearing a secret shirt of 
mail,‘ of living in perpetual trepidation, of having gone on 
his knees to Egmont and Orange,* of having sent ]^.ichartlot. 
Bishop of Arra.s, to intercede for him in the same humiliating 
manner with Egmont.'’’ All these stories were fable.s. Bold 
as he was arrogant, he affected at this time to look down 
with a forgiving contempt on the animosity of the noble,-.. 
He passed much of his time alone, writing his eternal 
despatches to the King. He had a country-house, called la 
Fontaine, surrounded by beautiful gardens, a little way out- 
side the gates of Brussels, where he generally resided, and 
whence, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his friends, In- 
often returned to town, after sumset, alone, or with but a few 
attendants." He avowed that he feared no attempts at assa*-- 
sination, for, if the seigniors took bis life, they would de-slroV 
the best friend they ever had.' Tins villa, where mo.'.t of hB 
pl.ans were matured and his state papers drawn up, was calk'd 
by the people, in derision of his su{>posed ancestry, “'I’he 
Smithy.”’ Here, as they l)eiieved, was the anvil iU)ou uhirh 

* Pnnlus l\Tycn MS. * //>/*/. J’Apicrs iTlvtAt, vi. 55:i»56^. 

^ vii. ^ Kr. .\f.fK, 1. 4* 

^ rapiur.N iFKini, vii. 440*450. " Pojuih I'avcoMS. 

coustr.miocnt r.vrctj uuir f;ico jolcuv*, S <uu*l 
vou^ qiie je tnc {:;:Ar<lc scip.tH’tirs. if uy n pn** \n\ 4 rntn* < - 
qui jc n’ny fnit plntsir ct vcrvjcc'. S'il'i uuhu, rtuin 1 ' 

scrai <]uk'U' «Ur t't tixw Uc''- Atuy, JjJ 

jour lAtncTUnbU’mciu. / iv: f :{ r /\:\ :n 
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government from those who were capable of abusing her con- 
fidence. She represented that there were members of the 
council who would willingly take adrantage of the trepidation 
which she really felt, and which she should exhibit if she ex- 
pressed herself without reserve before them.' For this re.ason 
she confined herself, as Philip had alw.ays intended, exclu- 
sively to the Consulta.' It was not difficult to recognize the 
hand which wrote the letter thus signed by Margaret of 
Parma. 

Both nobles and people were at this moment irritated by 
another circumstance. 'I'he civil war having again broken 
out in France. Philip, according to the promise m.ide by him 
to C.atharine de Medici, when he took her daughter in mar- 
riage. was c.illed ujxin to assist the Catholic p.arty with 
auxirmries. He sent three thousand infantry, accordingly, 
which he had levied in Italy, as many more coilectoii in 
Sp.ain. and g.ave immediate orders that the Puchessof Parm.t 
should de.s]ialch at least two thousand c.avalry from the 
Netherlands.' tlreat was the indignation in the council wOcn 
the commands were produced. Sore was the dismay ct 
Margaret. It was impossible to obey the King. 'I'he aic.i 
of sending the famous mounted j^r;;iiar/;!c-ru- of llie provinces 
to fight against the French Huguenots could not be tolerated 
for an instant. The " bands of ordonnance'’ were very few 
in mimber. .and were to guard tlie frontier. Tiiev were jum-ly 
for domestic purpo.<cs. It formed no pari of their duty to go 
upon crusades in foreign lands ; still less to take a share in 
a religious iniarrel. and least of all to .a.ssist n monareh .ag.tin't 
a nation. These views were so cogently jrresented to the 
Huehess in council, th.it she saiv the impo>sibility of eon!- 
plying with her brother's commands. She wrote to Pinlip to 
that effect. Meantime, another letter nrrivetl out of Sjva:!. 


chiding her delay, .and imp.itiently c.diing upon her to ?: 
nish the rcquiu'ti cav.alry at once.* The niirht v- wa^ m 
dilcmni.a. She feareil to pri>\uke another ;.tonn in tin* cou 
eil, for there v.i'. alre.idv snfiicicnt wr.a:igling tlirre up 
domestic .subjerts. Slu- knew ii iv.-.*, impo-.'-ihlc to oht.v 
the consent, el en of Perbvinont ^;n<i Vi.din', to sum. 
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odious inen^ure as the one propo'vcd. She was, however, in 
i:rcnt trepidation at tlic peremptory tone of the Kini’’.s 
despatch. Under llte atlvice of (IranveIU% site had reeour.se 
to a trick. A private and confidential letter of Pliilip wa.s 
read to the council, hut with alterations suggested and inter- 
polated hy the Cardinal. 'I'he Rinj; was represented as 
i)einu furious at the delay, hut as willing that a .sum of 
money .•should be furnished inslearl of the cavalry, ns origin- 
,ally required.' 'I'his compromise, after considerable ojtposi- 
tion. w.ns accejUed. 'Fhe Duchess wrote to Philip, explaining 
and apologizing for the inmsaclion. The King received the 
substitution with as goorl a grace as could have been expected, 
and sent fifteen hundred troopers from Sjtain to his Mediceati 
mother-in-law, drawing upon the Duchess of Parma for the 
money to ])ay their expenses. ’Pluis was tlic industry of the 
Netherlands taxed that the I'rench might he persecuted by 
their own monarch.'' 

The Regent had been forbidden, hy her brother, to con- 
voke the states-general ; a body which the I'rince of Orange, 
sustaitied by Uerghen, Montigny, and other nol)le.s, was de- 
sirous of having assembled. It may he easily understood 
that OmTivellc would take the best care that the royal pro- 
hibition should be enforced. 'I’he Duchess, however, who, 
as already hinted, was beginning to feel somewhat uncom- 
fortable under the Cardinal’-s dominion, was desirous of con- 
.sulting some larger council than that with which she held her 
daily deliberations. A meeting of the Knights of the Fleece 
was accordingly .summoned. 'I'hcy assembled in ] 3 riissels, 
in the month of May, 1562.'’ 'Phe learned Viglius addressed 
them in a long and eloquent speech, in which he discu.ssed 
the troubled and dangerous condition of the provinces, 
alluded to some of its causes, and suggested various remedies. 
It may be easily conceived, however, that the inquisition was 
not stated among the causes, nor its suppression included 
among the remedies. A discourse, in wliich tlie fundamental 
topic was thus conscientiously omitted, was not likely, with all 
its concinnitie.s, to make mucli impression upon the dis- 
affected knights, or to exeVt a soothing influence upon the 
people. The orator was, liowever, deliglited witli his own 

Ibid., 1 18. Vit. Viglii, 36. 
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pertoniiatice. He informs us> moreover, thnt the Puchess 
wxs equntly ehnrmed, and thnt she protested she had never 
in her whole life heard anything more “delicate, rnoresuit- 
a-ble, or more eloanent."^ The Prir.ce of Orat'-ge, liowevcr, 
d,id riot symrcsthi.-e with her admiration. The rresidents 
elegant penods produced but little effort upon his mind. 
The meeting adjourned, after a few r,ddiuon.il wonis from 
the Duchess, in which she b^tged the knights to ponder wet! 
the causes of the increasing discontent, and to meet he: 
regain, prepared to ann.ounce wh.at, in their o]''i3uon, wotald be 
the coitrse best adapted to maintrdn the honour of the King, 
the su.fety of the provinces, and the glon- of Clod.' 

Soon after the semraiion of the Csssembly, the Prince of 
Orange issued imnt.ations to nrost of the knights, to meet .at 
his house for the purpose of private deliberation.'' I'hc 
rrosident and Cardinal were not included in the.^e iroit.*.- 
tions. I'b.e meeting was, in fact, what we sh.ould call a 
ovacus. rather th.an a general gathering. Xevertheless. them 
were many ef the government party presetit — men who 
dittetod from th.e Prir.ce. and were inclini.^ to supnort tlr.*:'- 


was a stormy one. Tmo subject? v-c: 
?t w.as the promosiiion of the Duch^-^ 


veV.e, Th.e meetinc 

discussed. The iirst w.as the proposition of the Duch^-^s to 
investigate the gencr.tl ca.uses of the tmpular dissiti-Sutctioit : 
the second w.ts an in.tutn- how it couhl Ir? tendered pate- 
ticable to discuss p,">’.i::cal m.ttters in future—a proceciiing 


now iranossible. in con? 


nee o; 


arrogance of ceit.'-in ftinctimrarics, and one which, wh>,ne^lr 
attempted, always ie.i to the same incvrfable re^u’jt. 'Hns 
cdrcv't ass'.ult Uj-on the Cardin-tl produced .a furioui tlebate. 
His enemies wi.re deachtt.\d svith the eppertunitv of ver.:i"g 
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of all the provinces.’ 'J'hey protested for themselve.s that 
they were acui-itcd by no ambitions designs — that they were 
satisfied with their own jiositinn, and not insiiired by jealousy 
of personages more powerful than themselves.^ It is obvious 
that such charges and recriminations could excite no he.aling 
result, and that the lines between Cardinalists and their oppo- 
nents would be defined in consequence more sharply than 
ever. '1‘lie adjourned meeting of the Chevaliers of the 
Fleece took jilace a few days .afterwards.’ 'I'iie Duche.ss 
exerted herself as much .as possible to reconcile the contend- 
ing faction.^ without being able, however, to ajijily the only 
remedy which could be efieclive. 'I’lie man who was already 
fast becoming the great statesman of the counlr)’ knew that 
the evil was beyond healing, unless by a change of jnirpose 
on the part of the government. 'I’he Regent, on the other 
li.and, who it must be confessed nei er exhibited any remark- 
able proof of intellectual ability during the [leriod of her 
residence in the Netherlands, was often inspired by a feeble 
and indefinite hope that the matter might be arranged by a 
compromise between the views of conflicting jrarties. Un- 
fortunatel)*, the inquisition was not a fit subject for a com- 
promise. 

Nothing of mdical importance was accompli.shed by the 
Assembly of the Fleece. It was decided that an ajiplication 
should be made to the different states for a grant of money, ^ 
and that, furthermore, a special envoy .should be despatched 
to Spain. It was supposed by the Duchess and her ad- 
visers that more satisfactor)' information concerning the 
provinces could be conveyed to Philip by word of mouth 
than by the most elaborate epistles.® The meeting was 
dissolved after these two measures had been agreed upon. 
Doctor Viglius, upon whom devolved the duty of making 
the report and petition to the states, proceeded to draw up 
the necessary application. This he did with his customary 
elegance, and, as usu.al, very much to his own .satisfaction.® 
On returning to his house, however, after having disch.arged 
this duty, lie was very much troubled at finding that a large 

j Groen v, Prinst., i. 147, sqq. Strada. 

* Hoofd, i. 40, 41. Hopper. Vit. Viglii, ithi sup. 

“ Hopper. Vit. Viglii, ubi sup. ■* Vit. Viglii, 36. 

® Strada, iii. 119. ® Vit. Viglii, ubi sup. 
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mulberry-tree, which stood in his garden, had been torn up 
by the roots in a violent hurricane. The disaster was con- 
sidered ominous by the President, and he was accordingly 
less surprised than mortified when he found, subsequently, 
that his demand upon the orders had remained as fruitless 
as his ruined tree.* The tempest which had swept his 
garden he considered typical of the storm which was soon to 
rage through the land, and he felt increased anxiety to reach 
a haven while it was yet comparatively calm. 

The estates rejected the Request for supplies, on various 
grounds ; among others, that the civil war was drawing to a 
conclusion in France, and that less danger was to be appre- 
hended from that source than had lately been the case. 
Thus, the “cup of bitterness,” of which Granvclle had 
already complained, was again commended to his lips, and 
there was more reason than ever for the government to 
regret that the national representatives had contracted the 
habit of meddling with financial matters.® 

Florence de Montmorency, Seigneur de Montigny, was 
selected by the Regent for the mission which had been 
decided upon for Spain. This gentleman was brother to 
Count Horn, but possessed of higher talents and a more 
amiable character than those of the Admiral. He was a 
warm friend of Orange, and a bitter enemy to Granvellc. 
He was a sincere Catholic, but a determined foe to the irv 
quisition. His brother had declined to act as envoy, 
'riiis refus.tl can excite but little surprise, when Philip’s 
wrath at their })arling interview is recalled, anrl when it !*= 
also remembered that the new mission would ne<:<e'‘>.irily 
lay bare fresh complaints against the Cardinal, still moo' 
extensive than those which had jrroduced the former explo' 
sion of royal indignation. Montigny, likewise, would h.'oe 
preferred to remain at home, but he w.is overruled- ^ It h.ifl 
been written in his destiny tliat he should go twice into tlv- 
angry lion’s den, and that he should come forth once, 

'Phus it has been .shotvn th.at there was an oj>cn, .avo\\ed 
hostility cn the part of the gr.and^ seigniors and most of the 
lesser nobility to the C’.ardin.al and his rne.asure'., 1 h'’ 

' Vit. Miglii, nfi fKp- ’ ■’’‘*'1 »?• 

’ Corre'jsniU.'.nce i'hilippf- 11., i. ioz, 2o_; Inott-’j. 
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people fully and enthusiastically sustained the Prince of 
Orange in his course. There was nothing underhand in 
the opposition made to the government. The Nether- 
lands did not constitute an absolute monarchy. They 
did not even constitute a monarchy. There was no king 
in the provinces, Philip was King of Spain, Naples, Jeru- 
salem, but he was only Duke of Brabant, Count of Flanders, 
Lord of Friesland, hereditary chief, in short, under various 
titles, of seventeen states,- each one of which, although not 
republican, possessed constitutions as sacred as, and much 
more ancient than, the Crown.^ The resistance to the 
absolutism of Granvelle and Philip was, therefore, logical, 
legal, constitutional. It was no cabal, no secret league, as 
the Cardinal had the effrontery to term it, but a legitimate 
exercise of powers which belonged of old to those who 
■jvyelded them, and which only an unrighteous innovation 
could destroy. 

Granvelle’s course was secret and subtle. During the 
whole course of the proceedings which have just been de- 
scribed, he was in daily confidential correspondence with 
the King, besides being the actual author of the numerous 
despatches which were sent with the signature of the 
Duchess. He openly asserted his right to monopolize all 
the powers of the government ,• he did his utmost to force 
upon the reluctant and almost rebellious people the odious 
measures which the King had resolved upon, while in his 
secret letters he uniformly represented the nobles who 
opposed him, as being influenced, not by an honest hatred 
of oppression and attachment to ancient rights, but by 
resentment, and jealousy of their own importance. He 
assumed, in his letters to his master, that the absolutism 
already existed of right and in fact, which it was the inten- 
tion of Philip to establish. While he was depriving the 
nobles, the states, and the nation of their privileges, and 


* “ On respondra qu’il est Rot : et je dis au contraire que ce nom de 
Roi m’est incognu. Qu’il lejfoit en Castille ou Arragon, a Naples, aux 
Indes et par tout ou il commande a plaisir : qu’il le soit s’il veult en 
Jerusalem, paisible Domin.iteur'en Aste et'Afrique, tant y a que je ne 
cognoi en ce pat's qu’tin Due et un Conipte, duquel la puissance est 
limitee selon nos privileges lesquels il a jure ^ la joieuse entree,” etc. — 
Apologie (TOmfigei 39, 40. 
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even of their natural rights (a slender heritage in those days), 
he assured the King that there was an evident determination 
to reduce his authority to a cipher. 

The estates, he wrote, had nsurpcd the whole administra- 
tion of the finances,’ and had farmed it out to Antony Xav\ 
Straalen and others, who were making enormous profits in 
the business.* “The seigniors,” he said, “declare at their 
dinner-parties that I wish to make them .subject to the abso- 
lute despotism of your Majesty. In point of fact, however, 
they really exercise a great deal more power than the go- 
vernors of particular provinces ever did before ; and it lacks 
but little that Madame and your Majesty should become 
mere ciphers, while the grandees monopolize the wljole 
power.^ This,” he continued, “ is the principal motive of 
their opposition to the new bishoprics. 'I’hey were angty 
that your Majesty should have dared to solicit such an 
arrangement at Rome, without fast ohtaiuius; their co/neuf.' 
They rcish to reduce your Majesty’s authority to so low a 
poitit that you can do nothing unless they desire it. 'I'hcir 
object is the destruction of die royal authority and of the 
administration of justice, in order to avoid the payment of 
their debts ; telling the creditors constantly that they have 
spent their all in your Majesty’s service, and that they have 
never received recompense or salary. 'I'his they do to umhc 
your Majesty odious.” ^ 

As a matter of course, he attributed the resistance on the 
part of the great nobles, every man of whom was Catholic, 
to b.ase motives, I’hey were mere demagoguc.s, who re- 
fused to burn their fellow creatures, not from any natural 
repugnance to the t.ask, but in order to curry favour with the 
populace. “ This talk about the inquisition,” .‘■aid he, “ i'v 
all a prete.xt. ’Tis only to throw dust in tlie eyc-s of the 
vulgar, and to persuade them into tumultuous demon.'.ira' 
tions, while the real reason is, that they choose that your 
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Majesty should do nothing without their permission, and 
tlirough their hands.” * 

He assumed sometimes, however, a tone of indulgence 
towards the seigniors — who formed the main topics of liis 
letters — an affectation which might, perhaps, have offended 
them almost as much as more open and sincere denuncia- 
tion. He could forgive offences against himself. It was 
for Philip to decide as to their merits or crimes so far as the 
Crown was concerned. His language often was befitting a 
wise man who was speaking of very little children. “As- 
sonleville has told me, as coming from Egmont,” he wrote, 
“ that many of the nobles are dissatisfied with me ; hearing 
from Spain that I am endeavouring to prejudice your Ma- 
jesty against them.’’ Certainly the /one of the Cardinal’s 
daily letters would have justified such susj)icion, could the 
nobles have seen them. Granvelle begged the King, how- 
ever, to disabuse them upon this point. “ \'\'^ould to God,” 
said he, piously, “ that they all would decide to sustain the 
authority of your ^Majesty, and to procure such measures as 
tend to the service of God and the security of the states.” 
May I cease to exist if I do not desire to render good service 
to the very least of these gentlemen. Your Majesty knows 
that, when they do anything for the benefit of your sendee, I 
am never silent. Nevertheless, thus they are constituted. 
I hope, however, that this fluriy will blow over, and that 
when your Majesty comes, they will all be found to deserve 
rewards of merit.” ' 

Of Egmont, especially, he often spoke in terms of vague, 
but somewhat condescending commendation. He never 
manifested resentment in his letters, although, as already 
stated, the Count had occasionally indulged, not only in 
words, but in deeds of extreme violence against him. But 
the Cardinal was too forgiving a Christian, or too keen a 
politician not to pass by such offences, so long as there was 
a chance of so great a noble’s remaining or becoming his 
friend. , He, accordingly, described him, in general, as a 

^ “ No es Sino color para'^;! vulgo i qilien persuaden estar cosas para 
procurar alboroto, pero la verdadera causa de los que presuinen entender 
mas es, que arriba digo y no querer que V. M. pueda nada sino con su 
participacion y'por su niano.” — Papiers ctEiat, vi. 569, 570. 

- Ibid., 535. 
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man whose principles, in the main, were good, but who was 
easily led by his own vanity and the per\’erse counsels of 
others. He represented him as having been originally a 
warm supporter of the new bishoprics, and ns having e.\- 
pressed satisfaction that two of them, those of Bruges and 
Ypres, should have been within his own stadholderate.' 
He regretted, however, to inform the King, that the Count 
was latterl)’ growing lukewarm, perhaps from fear of finding 
himself separated from the other nobles.* On the whole, 
he was tractable enougii, said the Cardinal, if he were 
not easily persuaded by the vile ; but one day, perhaps, he 
might open his eyes again.^ Notwithstanding these v.ague 
expressions of approbation, which Granvelie permitted 
himself in his letters to Philip, he never failed to transmit 
to the monarch eveiy fact, every rumour, every innuendo 
which might prejudice the royal mind against that noble- 
man or against any of the noblemen, whose characters he 
at the same time protested he was most unwilling to injure. 
It is true that he dealt mainly by insinuation, while he w,as 
apt to conclude his statements with di.sclaimers upon his own 
part, and with hopes of improvement in the conduct of the 
seigniors. At this particular point of time he furnished 
Philip with a long and most circumstantial account of a 
treasonable correspondence which was thought to be going 
on between the leading nobles and the future emperor. 
Maximilian.* The narrative w.as a good specimen of the 
masterly .style of innuendo in which the Cardinal excelled, 
and by which he was often enabled to convince his master 
of the truth of certain statements while affecting to discredit 
them. He had heard a .stoty, he said, which he felt bound 
to communicate to his Majesty, although he did not hirii'-elf 
implicitly believe it. He felt himself the more bound to 
speak upon the subject because it tallied exactly 'eith intelli- 
gence which he had received from another sourr<.*. 'Ihe 
storj’ %v.as.’ tliat one of the.se Jieignior.s (the Cardinal did r. 't 
ktma udiir/i, for he had not yet thought proper to inve-ifigate 
the matter) had .said that rather than consent th.at the King 
should act in this matter of thg bi.shoprics ag.iinst liie 


‘ I'.npkr-. trEt.at, vi. 533. 
< JHJ., %i. 535*53^. 
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privileges of Brabant, the nobles would elect for their sove- 
reign some other prince of the blood. This, said the Cardinal, 
was perhaps a fantasy rather than an actual determination. 
Count Egmont, to be sure, he said, was constantly ex- 
changing letters with the King of Bohemia (Maximilian), 
and it was supposed, therefore, that he was the prince 
of the blood who was to be elected to govern the provinces. 
It was determined that he should be chosen King of the 
Romans, by fair means or by force, that he should assemble 
an army to attack the Netherlands, that a corresponding 
movement should be made within the states, and that 
the people should be made to rise, by giving them the 
reins in the matter of religion. The Cardinal, after re- 
counting all the particulars of this fiction with great 
minuteness, added, with apparent frankness that the corre- 
spondence between Egmont and Maximilian did not astonish 
him, because there had been much intimacy between them 
in the time of the late Emperor. He did not feel convinced, 
therefore, from the frequency of the letters exchanged, that 
there was a scheme to raise an army to attack the provinces 
and to have him elected by force. On the contrary, 
Maximilian could never accomplish such a scheme without 
the assistance of his imperial father the Emperor, who 
Granvelle was convinced would rather die than be mixed 
up with such villainy against Philip.' Moreover, unless the 
people should become still more corrupted by the bad 
counsels constantly given them, the Cardinal did not 
believe that any of the- great nobles had the power to 
dispose in this way of the provinces at their pleasure. 
Therefore, he concluded that the story was to be rejected as 
improbable, although it had come to him directly from the 
house of the said Count Egmont.^ It is remarkable that, 
at the commencement of his narrative, the Cardinal had 
expressed his ignorance of the name of the seignior who was 
hatching all this treason, while at the end of it he gave 
a local habitation to the plot in the palace of Egmont. 
It is also quite characteristic that he should add that, after 

' Y antes eligeria S. C. el morir que intentar tanta vellaqueria 
contra V. M .” — Papiers d'Etat, vi. 535-538. 

“ “ Aiinque me dezian que salia de la casa propria del dicho 

conde.” — Ibid. 
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till, he considered that nobleman one of the most honest of 
all. if JiS /aC ifo-.-rrv,' 

It may be supposed, however, that all these details of a 
plot ^Yhloh wars quite imaginmy-. were likely to produce mote 
eiTcct upon a mind so narrow and so suspicious as that 
of Philip, Ut.an could lire vague assertions of the Cardinrd. 
that in spite of all he woulq dare be sworn that Ite thought 
the Count honest, .anq that mett should be wh.rt they 
scorned.^ 

Xotwithstanding the conspiracy, which acconling to Gr.m- 
velle's letters had been fonned against him. uotwithst.tnding 
that his life was daily threatened, he did not advise lire King 
at this period to avenge him by any public explosion 
of WT.rth. He remembered, he piously observed, ih.at vem 
geance belonged to God, and that He would repay.* There- 
foro he passed over insults meekly, Ixicausc tli.at x'cjuportcd 
best with Jus Majesty's service, 'I'hcrcfore, too. he instructed 
Philip to make no demonstration .at that time, in order not to 
d.imngc lus own a'T.iirs. He adviscxl him to dissemble, and 
to pretend not to know wlrai w-asgomg on iir the pTr-ixinccs.’ 
Knoning ih.at his master looked to him u.rily for in- 
struelions. alwuvs obeyed them with entire docility, .md. in 
fact, could trot move a step in Xetl'.erlajul matters without 
them. Ire pax'etded to dictate to him th.e tonus in which. In 
was to write to the noblc'. and e^]'et•ially laid down n:k-s for 
his guid.ance in his coming interviews vdtth the Se'gncur da 
Mv'nticny.* Piulip, whasc only t.alent con.dvtcd in the 
w-ixtcity to le.arn such U-^msus with laborious etTvirt. arcs a? 
this juncture ]\~rticulariy in uv.xl x^f tuitiom 'i'hc Girdinal 
instructed him. arcowii’ogly, that he w.\> to dis,!hu^e all men 
vaf the imptv,-'.''ion I'nal the inqui'-inon was s«' b* 

inti oduv'td into the province. He wa-, to write to th.e 
sciguiois, puMuidug to pay t^u-m their arrear-' of salary : It 
w.is to eduwt them to lio .all m theit powor Uv th>; adv.ume 
tueni of teligl”.'. and ts'.awlen.u'.ce of the rvO'al auth'-nn ; 
.md i'.e w-n- to sugg','t tv' them that, by Ivo nn'vwef t-' th’ 
Antwerp vt.-put.',t'.on. it w.vs proved. th..tt th-nv ^ 
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intention of establishing the inquisition of Spain, under 
pretext of the new bishoprics.' The King was, furthermore, 
to signify his desire that all the nobles should exert them- 
selves to efface this false impression from the popular mind. 
Hewas also to express himself to the same effect concerning 
the Spanish inquisition, the bishoprics, and the religious 
question, in the public letters to Madame de Parma, which 
were to be read in full council." The Cardinal also re- 
newed his instructions to the King as to the manner in 
which the Antwerp deputies were to be answered, by giving 
them, namely, assurances that to transplant the Spanish 
inquisition into the provinces would be as hopeless as 
to attempt its establishment in Naples.^ He renewed his 
desire that Philip should contradict the story about the half 
dozen heads,'* and he especially directed him to inform 
Montigny that Berghen had known of the new bishoprics 
before the Cardinal. This, urged Granvelle, was particularly 
necessary, because the seigniors were irritated that so 
important a matter should have been decided upon without 
their advice, and because the Marquis Berghen was now the 
“ cock of the opposition.” ^ 

At about the same time, it was decided by Granvelle and 
the Regent, in conjunction with the King, to sow distrust 
and jealousy among the nobles, by giving greater “mer- 
cedes ” to some than to others, although large sums were 
really due to all. In particular, the attempt was made in 
this paltry manner, to humiliate William of Orange.*" A 
considerable sum was’ paid to Egmont, and a trifling one to 
the Prince, in consideration of their large claims upon the 
treasury." Moreover, the Duke of Aerschot waS selected as 
envoy to the Frankfort diet, where the King of the Romans 

' Papiers d’Etat, vi. 522-562. Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 
219. 

- Ibid. ^ Papiers d’Etat, vi. 564. 

“ Que yo haya escripto a V. M. que no cortando les las ca- 

be5as y a otros hasta media dozena no sera seiror destos estados y 

V. ^I. pueda juzgar si jamas tel cosa me deve haver pasado por el pen- 
samiento .” — Papiers d'Etat, vi. 568, 569. 

® Correspondance de Phflippe II., i. 219. 

® Strada, iii. 121. Dom I’Evesque, ii. 41-45. 

Dom I’Evesque. Strada, tibi sup. Correspondance de Philippe 
II., i. 225. 
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was to be elected, with the express inteJition, as Margaret 
wrote to Philip, of creating divisions antong the nobles, as 
he had suggested. The Duchess at the same time informal 
her brother that, according to Rerlaymont. the Prince of 
Orange was revolving some great design, prejudicial to his 
Majesty’s serx-ice.' 

Philip, who already began to suspect that a man who 
thought so much must be dangerous, was eager to find out 
the scheme over which William the Silent was supposed to he 
brooding, and wrote for fresh intelligence to the Duchess. 
Neither Margaret nor the Cardinal, however, could di-^cover 
anything against the Prince — who, meantime, although diN- 
appointed of the mission to Frankfort, h.ad gone to that 
city in his private capacity — s.aving that he had been he.ud to 
say. “One day we shall be the stronger.”* Grnnvelle and 
Madan\e de Parma both communicated this report upon the 
same day, but this was all that they wore able to discover of 
the latent plot.* 

In the autumn of this t’oar (1562) Montigny made his 
visit to Sp.ain .as confidential envoy from the Regent. The 
King being fully prepared as to the manner in nhich he 
w.as to deal with him, received the ambns.sador with grtot 
cordiality. He informed him in the course of their inter- 
views, that Grattvelle had never allemjUed to create pre- 
judiee against the nobles, that he was ineap.able of the 
malice nttribntod to him, and that evett were it othernise. 
iris evil ^presentations against other public .serramts would 
produce no effect.’ The King furthenrrore protested lh.ai 
he had no intotition of introducing the Spanislr impii'-t- 
tion into the Netherlands, and that the new bishops were 
trot intended as ageirts for such a rlesigtr, but I'.ad been 
appoijrted solely with a view of smoothing religious rlifh- 
culties in the provinces, and of leading his people lock 
into the fohl of the faithful. He added, that as long .ago 
,ns his visit to England few the pur|H)'-e of opousing (^htciC, 
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Mary, he had entertained the project of tlie new episco- 
pates, as the Marquis Eerghen, with whom he had con- 
versed freely upon tlie subject, could bear witness.' \\’ith 
regard to the connection of Granvelle with the scheme, he 
assured Montigny that the Cardinal had not been previously 
consulted, but had first learned the plan after the mission of 
Sonnius.- 

• Such was the purport of the King’s communications to 
the envoy, as appears from memoranda in the royal hand- 
writing and from the correspondence of Margaret of Parma. 
Philip’s exactness in conforming to his instructions is suffi- 
ciently apparent, on comparing his statements with the 
letters previously received from the omnijiresent Cardinal. 
Beyond the limits of those directions the King hardly 
hazarded a syllable. He was merely the plenipotentiary 
of the Cardinal, as Mor’^igny of the Regent. So long as 
Granvelle’s power lasted \ie was absolute and infallible. 
Such, then, was the amount of satisfaction derived from the 
mission of Montigny. There was to be no diminution of the 
religious persecution, but the people were assured, upon 
royal authority, that the inquisition, by which they were 
daily burned and beheaded, could not be logically denomi- 
nated the Spanish inquisition. In addition to the comfort, 
whatever it might be, which the nation could derive from 
this statement, they were also consoled with the information 
that Granvelle was not the inventor of the bishoprics. 
Although he had violently supported the measure as soon as 
published, secretly denouncing as traitors and demagogues, 
all those who lifted their voices against it, although he was 
the originator of the renewed edicts, although he took, daily, 
personal pains that this Netherland inquisition, “more 
pitiless than the Spanish,” should be enforced in its rigour, 
»nd, although he, at the last, opposed the slightest mitigation 
•jf its horrors, he was to be represented to the nobles and the 
people, as a man of mild and unprejudiced character, 
incapable of injuring even his enemies. “ I will deal with 
the seigniors most blandly,” the Cardinal had written to 

Philip, “ and will do them pleasure, even if they do not wish 
■ o 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 230. Strada, ii. 122, 123. 

* Ibid. 
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it, for the sake of God and your Majesty.” ‘ It was in this 
ligh^ accordingly, that Philip drew the picture of his favourite 
minister to the envoy. Montigny, although somewhat 
influenced by the King’s hypocritical assurances of the 
benignity with which he regarded the Netherlands, was, 
nevertheless, not to be deceived by this flattering portraiture 
of a man whom he knew so well and detested so cordially as 
he did Granvelle. Solicited by the King, at their ])arting 
interview, to express his candid opinion as to the causes of the 
dissatisfaction in the provinces, Montigny very frankly atwl 
most imprudently gave vent to liis private animosity towards 
the Cardinal. He spoke of his licentiousness, greediness, 
ostentation, despotism, and assured the monarch that nearly 
all the inhabitants of the Netherlands entertained the .same 
opinion concerning him. He then dilated u])on the general 
horror inspired by the inquisition, and the great repugnance 
felt to the establishment of the new episcopates. 'Fhose three 
evils, Granvelle, the inquisition, and the bi.shopric.s, ho 
maintained were the real and sufficient causes of the incrc.is- 
ing popular discontent.^ 7'ime was to reveal whether the 
open-hearted envoy was to e.scape punishment for his frank- 
ness, and whether vengeance for these crimes against 
Granvelle and Philip were to be left wholly, ns the Cardinal 
iiad lately .suggested, in the hands of the Ix)rd, 

Montigny returned late in December.^ Hi.s report con- 
cerning the results of his mission was made in the slate 
council, and wa.s received with great indignation.* 'I’he 
profc.ssions of benevolent intentions on the part of the sove- 
reign made no impression on the mind ofOmnge, who was 
already in the habit of receiving secret information from Hp-ain 
with regard to the intentions of the governntent. 1 le knew 
very well th.at the plot revealed to him by Henry the yecoud 
in the wood of Vincennc.s* was .still the loyai jwogramme, so 
far as the Spanish monarch rea.s concerrted. Moreover, his 
anger was hi.-ighlcned by information received from 
tigny tb.at the names of Orange, I’.gmont, and their adlietent's 

* ** Vo c*i»n eUen y k'- ti.uc y^*'*'**^ 
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>verc cited to him as he passed through France as the avowed 
defenders of the Hugenots, in politics and religion. 'I'he 
Prince, who was still a sincere Catholic, while he hated the 
persecutions of the inquisition, was furious at the statement. 
A violent scene occurred in the council. Orange openlj’ de- 
nounced the report as a new slander of Granvelle, while 
i\Iargaret defended the Cardinal and denied the acciKsation, 
but at the same time endeavoured with the utmost earnestness 
to reconcile the conflicting parties." 

It had now become certain, however, that the government 
could no longer be continued on its present fooling. Either 
Granvelle or the .seigniors must succumb. The Prince of 
Orange was resolved that the Cardinal should fall, or that 
he would himself withdraw from all participation in the affairs 
of government. In this decision he was sustained by 
Egmont, Horn, Jvlontign)’, Berghen, and the other leading 
nobles. 


‘ .Strada, :ii. 123. 
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A MORTAL COMBAT AND FATAL TRIUMPH. 

Joint letter to Philip, from Orange, Egniont, and Horn — Egmont 5 
quarrel \\ith Aerschot and with Aremberg — Philipps answer to the three 
nobles — His instructions to the Duchess — Egnioni declines the KingV 
invitation to visit Spain — Second letter of the three seigniors — MPMon 
of Armenteros — Letter of Alva — Secret letters of Gran\cllc to Philip— 
The CardinaPs insinuations and instructions — His complaints as to the 
lukewarmness of Ikrghen and Montigny in the cause oi the inepusitmn 
— Anecdotes to their discredit privately chronicletl by Grain elle'-- 
Supposed necessity for the Kings presence in t)jc provinces — Cone* 
spondcnce of Larjirus Schwendi — Approaching crisis — Anxiety of Gran* 
vellc to retire — Banquet of Caspar Schetz — Invention of the fvjPs-cap 
livery — Correspondence of llie Duchess and of the Cardinal witlt Philip 
upon the subject — Entire w'ithdrawal of the three seigniors from the 
slate council — The King advises with Alva concerning the recall of 
Granvelle — l^laboralc duplicity of Philip’s arrangements— Hi^' secret 
note to the Cardinal — His dissembling letters to others — Deiurture 
Granvelle from the Netherlands — Various opinions as lf> its cau'C — 
Ludicrous conduct of Bredcrwlc and Hoogstraalcn— Fabulous state* 
incnls in Granvene\ correspondence concerning his recall — Univcr’^^l 
mystification — The Cardinal deceived by the King — (»rnnvclle in retire- 
inent — H js epicureanism — Fears in the ]>rovirices as to his return— 
Universal joy at his departure— Representations to Ids discredit ma k 
by the Duchess to Philip — Her hy|K>critica! letters to the Cardm*'!*-- 
AIa*^q«eradc at Count MansfeJdV — Chantonnay’s advice to his brother 
— Review r>f Granvcllc’s administration and estimate of 1:1% character. 

O N the iith of March, 1563, Orange, Horn, and Kginont 
utiited in a remarkable letter to the King/ Thry 
said that as their longer *‘tacilnniity'^ might rau.se the ruin 
his Majesty’s affains, they were at last <*orn}>t'lh*d to leral 
silence. d‘hey hup* d that the King would retruvt with 
benignity a < ommuntcaiinn whteh was f)un% frauL arui ro" 
from all passion. 'Fhe leading personages of ihr* proving 
they continued, havitig thoroughly eNauuneri the; uaittrr .m ti 
extent of Canlinal (JraindUA authority, h:vl arrival at ;b. * 
concluMon t!mt ot‘r\t!ung was in his luunls Tfii * p- r 
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they wms rooted itr the he.nrls of all his Majesty's stib- 
jci'ls. and particularly in their own, so deeply, that it cotdd 
not be eradicated as long ns the Cardinal remained. The 
King was therefore implored to consider the necessity of 
remedying the evil. The royal affairs, it was ntlirmed. wouhi 
never be successfully conducte<l so long as they were en- 
tnisted to (>mnvelle, because he was .so odious to so many 
people. If the. danger were not imminent, they should not 
iccl obliged to write to his Majc.sty with so much vehemence. 
It w.as, however, an aflair which allf)^v■ed neither delay nor 
dissimulation. They therefore prayed the King, if lliey had 
ever deserved credence in things of weight, to believe them 
now. By so doing, his Majesty would avoid great mischief. 
Many gnmd seigniors, governors, and others, liad thought it 
necessary to give this notice, in order that the King might 
prevent the ruin of the country. If, however, his Majesty 
were willing, as they hoped, to avoid discontenting all for 
the sake of satisfying one, it was possible that affairs might 
yet prosper. That they might not be thought influenced 
by ambition or by hope of private profit, the writers asked 
le.ave to retire from the state council. Neither their reputa- 
tion, they said, nor the interests of the royal service would 
permit them to act with the Cardinal. They professed them- 
selves dutiful subjects and Catholic vass.als. Had it not 
been for the zeal of the leading stlignior.s, the noijility, and 
other well-disposed persons, aflairs would not at that moment 
be so tranquil ; the common people having been so much 
injured, and the manner of life pursued by the Cardinal not 
being calculated to give more satisfaction than w.as afforded 
by his unlimited authority. In conclusion, the writers begged 
his Majesty not to throw the blame upon them, if mischance 
should follow the neglect of this warning. 

This memorable letter was signed by (iuillaume de Nassau, 
T..amoraI d’Egmont, and" Philippes de Montmorency (Count 
Horn). It was despatched under cover to Charles de 
Tisnacq,' a Belgian, and procurator for the affairs of the 
Netherlands at Madrid, a man whose relations with Count 
Egmont were of a friendly character. It was impossible,' 
however, to keep the matter a secret from the person most 


' Stradn, iii. 126, 
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interested. The Cardinal wote to the King the day before 
the letter was .written, and many weeks before ii was sent, 
to apprize him that it was coming, and to instruct him ns' to 
the answer he was to make.^ Nearly all the leading noblv'S 
and governors had adhered to the substance of the letter, 
save the Duke of Aerschot, Count Aremberg. and baron 
Berlaymont. The Duke and Count had refused to join tlie 
league : rnolent scenes having occurred upon the subjc-ct 
between them and the leaders of the opposition party. Eg- 
mont, being with a large shooting party at Acrschot's country 
place, Beaumont had taken occasion to urge the Duke to 
join in the general demonstration against the Cardinal, 
arguing the matter in the rough, off-hand, reckless nnanner 
which was habitual with him. His arguments offended the 
nobleman thus addressed, who was vain and irascible. He 
replied by affirming that he was a friend to Hgmont, 
would not have him for his m.aster. He would have 
nothing to do, he said, with their league against the Card’,* 
nal, who Itad never given liim cause of enmity. He had no 
disposition to dictate to the King as to his choice of minis- 
ters, and his M.ajesty was quite right to .select his senanls at 
his own pleasure. The Duke added, that if the .'-eigniors 
did not wish him for a friend, it was a matter of indi (Terence 
to him. Not one of them was his sujK-rior ; he had as large 
a band of noble followers and friends as the best of thesn, 
and he had no dis{>osition to accept the suprentacy of any 
nobleman in the land. The conversation carried on in 
key soon became a quarrel, and frotn words the tv.o gentle- 
men would .soon have come to blows, but for th>- 
lion of -’Vremberg and Robles, who were present at thi- seen-:. 
The Duchess of Pnnn.a, Jiarrating the occurrence to the Ejua, 
added that .a duel iiad been the expected result of tie- aiT.-tr, 
but th.at the two nobles bad eventu.ally been Jecijn' it 

was characteristic of .Aerschot that he coulinU'’U afti r'wnd *0 
ass((cute with the nobles tqton friendly terrr,*', w’-ii'-: te.-tut- 
laining art increased iniitn.acy with the Cardinal,’' 
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‘I'hc gcntlonK'n who sent the kiter were annoyed at the 
premature publicity whieli it seemed to have attained. 
Orange had in vain solicited Count Aremberg to join the 
league, and had quarrelled with him in consequence.' 
ICgmont, in the presence of Madame de Parma, openly 
charged Aremben: with having divulged the secret which had 
been cont'ulcd to him. 'The Count fiercely denied that he 
h.ad uttered a syllable on the .subject to a human being ; but 
added that any communication on his part would have been 
quite superfluous, while Egmont and his friends were daily 
boasting of wiiai they were to accomjilish. Egmont reite- 
raKxi the charge of a breach of faith liy Aromherg. 'I'hal 
nobleman replied by laying his hand upon hi.s .sword, 
denouncing as liars all persons v.'ho .should dare to charge 
him again with such an ofTenco, and offering to fight out the 
quarrel upon the instant. Here, again, per.sonal combat 
wa.s. with much difficulty, .averted." 

Egmont, rude, reckless, and indiscreet, was already making 
manifo.st that lie was more at home on a battle-field than in 
a political controver.sy where prudence and knowledge of 
human nature were as requisite as courage. He was at this 
period more liberal in hi.s sentiments than at any moment 
of his life. Inflamed by his hatred of Cranvclle, and de- 
termined to comp.ass the overthrow of that minister, he 
conversed freely with all kinds of people, sought pojiularity 
among the burghers, and descanted to everj' one with much 
imprudence upon the necessity of union for the .sake of 
liberty and the national good.’ 'I’lie Regent, whileVaithfully 
recording in her de.spatches evcrj’lhing of this nature wlu’ch 
reached her cans, expressed her astonishment at Egmont’s 
course, because, as .she had often taken occasion to imorm 
the King, she had alw.ayscon.sidcrcd the Count most sincerely 
attached to hi.s M-ijcsty’s service.'* 

Berlaymont, the only other noble of prominence who did 
not approve the nth of March letter, was at this period 
attempting to “swim in two waters,” and, as usual in such 
ca.ses found it very difficult to keep himself afloat. He had 
refused to join the league. But he stood aloof from Gran- 

' Papier.*; d’Etat, vii» i8, 19. 

^ Stradn, iii. 126. Corrcspondance de Philippe II., i. 248. 

^ Corrcspondance de Philippe II., i. 248. ^ Ibtd. 
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velle. On a hope held out by the seigniors tiiat his son 
should be made Bishop of Liege, he had ceased during a 
whole year from visiting the Cardinal, and had never spoken 
to him at the council-board.' Granvelle, in narrating these 
circumstances to the King, expressed the opinion that Her* 
laymont, by thus attempting to please both parties, had 
thoroughly discredited himself with both." 

The famous epistle, although a most reasonable and 
manly statement of an incontrovertible fact, was neverthek':.s 
a document which it required much boldness to sign. The 
minister at that moment seemed omnipotent, and it w.as 
obvious that the King was determined upon a course 
of political and religious absolutism. It is, therefore, not 
surprising that, although many sustained its principles, few 
were willing to affix their names to a paper which might 
prove a death-warrant to the signers. Even Monligny and 
Bcrghen, although they had been active in conducting the 
whole aibal, if cabal it could be called, refused to subscribe 
the letter.’ Egmont and Horn were men of reckless daring, 
but they were not keen-sighted enough to j)erccivo fully the 
consequences of their acts. Orange was often accused by 
his enemies of timidity, but none ever doubted his capacity 
to look quite through the deeds of men. His political fore- 
sight enabled him to measure the dangerous precipice which 
they were deliberately a])]>roaching, while the abyss might 
perhaps be shrouded to the vision of his companions. He 
was too tranquil of nature to be hurried, by jjassion, into a 
gr.avc politic.al step, which in cooler moments' he miglu 
regret. He resolutely, therefore, and with his eyes ojwn. 
placed himself in open and recorded enmity with the most 
powerful and dangerous man in the wlmle S|j.anish rc.ilm, 
and incurred the resentment of a King who tiever fotg.a'v. 

Philip answered the letter of the three nobles on the oth 
June following. In this reply.* which w.as brief, !k' ackjw*’- • 
iedged the real and affection by which the writers h.id b*crt 
actuated. He suggested, nevertU<*less, that as they b’'* 
mentioned no parlimil.ir cause for .adupting the a-Uje*- 
contained in their letter, it would In: K.-tter th it otic of thens 

^ It, vit* * /UJ, 
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should come to Madrid to roitfcr with him. Such matter'.* 
ho s.iid. could ho hotter irc.uod hy word of motith. He 
might thus icceivo sufticiont inform.uion to cnahle liitu to 
form a dccisiou, for, said Ite in ('onclusion. it was not his 
custom to aggrieve .any of his minister.s without rauso.' 

This was a fine plirase. hut under tlie circumstance.s of 
its .application, (juitc ridiculous, 'riiere w.as no (piestion of 
aggneiing the minister. The letter of the three nohlc-s was 
Very simple. It con.sisted of a f.ict and a deduction. The 
fact stated w.as, that the Cardinal was odious to all classes 
of the n.ition. The deduction drawn was, that theginern' 
ment could no longer he carried on hy him without im- 
minent danger of ruinous convulsions. 'I'iie fact was indispu- 
t.ahle- 'riie jierson most interested confirmed it in his 
priv.ate letters. “ ‘Tis said," wrote (’iranvellc to IMiilip, 
“that gnandees, nobles, and people, all abhor me. nor am 
I surprised to find that grandees, nobles, and jieojile (i)r all 
openly against me. since each and all have been united to 
join in the le.ague.'' 'I'he Cardinal’s reasons forthee\istencc 
of the unpojiularity, which he admitteil to the full, have no 
bearing upon the point in the letter. 'Fhe fact was relied 
upon to sustain a simple, although a momentous inference. 
It w.as for Philip to decide upon the propriety of the deduc- 
tion. and to abide by tlie consequences of his resolution 
when taken. As usual, however, the monarch was not 
cap.able of making up his mind. He knew ver)* well that 
the Cardinal was odious and infamous, because he w.as the 
willing impersonation of the royal policy. I’hilip w.as, 
therefore, logic.ally c.alled upon to abandon the iiolicy or to 
sustain the minister. He could make up his mind to do 
neither the one nor the other. In the meantime a well- 
turned period of mock magnanimity had been furnished 
him. This he accordingly transmitted as his first answer to 
a most important communication upon a subject which, in 
the words of the writers, “admitted neither of dissimulation 
nor delay.” To deprive Philip of dissimulation and del.ay, 
however, was to take away his all. 

’ Corrcspondance cle Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 4*i 4^. — “Car cc 
n'est pas nia cousUimc cle grc\ft aucuns tie nies niinislres sans cause.” 

* “ Quo agora grandcs y nobles y pueblo me abhorrecian,” etc.— 
Pajiiei s (fEtat, sii. II-21. 
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At the same time that he sent his answer to the nobks, 
he wrote an explanatorj' letter to the Regent. He infornsyd 
her that he had received the communication of the thru- 
seigniors, but instructed her that .she was to appear to kno-..- 
nothing of the matter until Egmont should speak to her 
upon the subject. He added that, although he had signi- 
fied his wish to the three nobles, that one of them, without 
.specifying which, should come to Madrid, he in reality 
desired that Egmont, who seemed the most tractable of the 
three, should be the one deputed. 'The King added, that 
his object was to divide the nobles, a^ui io gain fime.' 

It w'as certainly superfluous upon Philip's part to inform 
his sister that his object was to gain time. It wa.';, houc.xr. 
sufficiently puerile to recommend to his sister an affectation 
of ignorance on a subject concerning which nobles had 
wrangled, and almost drawn their swords in her liro'enrc, 
Thi.s, however, was the King’s statc.smanship when left tfj 
his unaided exertions. In order more fully to divide the 
nobles, the King .also transmitted to Egmont a private note, 
in his own handwriting, e.\]')re.'.sing his desire that he duiiild 
visit Spain in person, that they might confer together up ‘ii 
the whole subject.* 

These letters, as might Ire supj)oscd, produced anything 
but a .sati.sfactory effect. 'I’he discontent ami mge of the 
gentlemen who had written or sustained the nth of MarCn 
communication was much inerea.sed. The answer was, in 
truth, no answer at all. “’Tis a cold and bad rejdy.” wnit'- 
Louis of Xass.au. “to send after so long a delay, ’ffs »'.v-y 
to see that the letter came from the Carditiai’s stnitlty. In 
sffff.’/na, it is a vile business, if the genth-men arc all to 5"^ 
governed by one persot). I hope to (Jotl his power ''!!i 
come soon to an end. Xevertheless,” .add«'d Lmi'ts. “fh.* 
gentlemen arc all wide awake, for tltcy trust the red ff-llow ji> t 
a bit more than he deserves."* 

The reader has airc.ady S'x-n that tlu* httrr wro. md* o 
“from tiif Cardinal's smithy," flrair^ *■!!<' Icnif:,; its tra P'- 
his masu-r how u> reply to the 'eigoior. lehuf th'- sutuu 
nication h.ad been desp-stCued. 

* '.'ud V; 11. » i. 

^ Mtrs'lA, m. i:7^ Ifo - }u n, tt. 4- -IJ 

^ (jro«rtt V* iVis. t., Af' , tc iffy 
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The Duchess wrote immediately tp inform her brother 
that Egmont had expressed himself willing enough to go to 
Spain, but had added that he must first consult Orange and 
Horn.^ As soon as that step had been taken, she had been 
informed that it was necessar}' for them to advise with all the 
gentlemen who had sanctioned their letter. The Duchess 
had then tried in vain to prevent such an assembly, but 
finding that, even if forbidden, it would still take place, she 
had permitted the meeting in Brussels, as she could better 
penetrate into their proceedmgs there, than if it should be 
held at a distance. She added that she should soon send 
her secretary Armenteros to Spain, that the King might be 
thoroughly acquainted with what was occurring. " 

Egmont soon afterwards wrote to Philip, declining to visit 
Spain expressly on account of the Cardinal. He added, 
that he was ready to undertake the journey, should the 
King command his presence for any other object. “ The 
same decision was formally communicated to the Regent by 
those Chevaliers of the Fleece who had approved the nth of 
March letter— 'Montigny,, Berghen, Meghem, Mansfield, 
Ligne, Hoogstraaten, Orange, Egmont, and Horn. The 
Prince of Orange, speaking in the name of all, informed) her 
that they did not consider it consistent with their repuitiac- 
tion, nor with the interest of his Majesty, that any one 
of them should make so long and troublesome a journey, in 
order to accuse the Cardinal. For any other purpose, they 
all held themselves ready to go to Spain at once. The 
Duchess expressed her regret at this resolution. The Prince 
replied by affirming that in all their proceedings they had 
been governed, not by hatred of Granvelle, but by a sense of 
duty to his Majesty. It was now, he added, for the King to 
pursue what course it pleased him.* 

, Four days after this interview with the Regent, Orange, 
Egmont, and Horn addressed a second letter to the King.* 
In this communication they stated that they had consulted 
with all the gentlemen with whose approbation their first 
letter had been written. As to the journey of one of them 
to Spain, as suggested, they pronounced it very dangerous 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 255 - 2 S 9 - * 

® /hiW. _ * /itW., i. 259. 

^ Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 42*47. 
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for any seignior to absent himself, in the condition of nfmirs 
which then existed. It was not a sufficient cause to go 
thither on account of Granvelle. They disclaimed any inti'n- 
tion of making themselves parties to a process against the 
Cardinal. They had thought that their simple," brief an- 
nouncement would have sufliced to induce his Majesty to 
employ that personage in other places, where his talents 
would be more fruitful. As to “aggrieving the Cardinal 
without cause,” there was no question of aggrieving him at 
all, but of relieving him of an office which could not remain 
in his hands without disaster. As to “no particul.ir cause 
having been mentioned,” they said the omission was from 
no lack of many such. They had charged none, houever, 
because, from their past services and their fidelity to hi*^ 
Majesty, they expected tp be believed on their honour, with- 
out further witnesses or evidence, 'fhey had no intention 
of making themselves accusers. They had puqwsely ab- 
stained from specifications. If his M.ijesty should proceed 
to ampler information, causes enough would he fountl. It 
was better, however, that they should be furnished h)' others 
than by themselves. His Majesty would then find that the 
public and general complaint was not without .adctpi-ate 
motives. They renewed their prayer to be e.vcuscd from 
.serving in the council of state, in order that they might not 
be afterwards inculpated for the faults of others. l-Veling 
that the controversy between them.sclve.s and the f '.-irdin.-.l 


de Granvelle in the state-council produced no fruit for li'h 
Majesty’s affairs, they jireferred to yield to him. In ts'Ce 
elusion, they begged the King to excuse the sinipltoity of 
their letters, the rather tiiat they were not by n.itiire great 
orators, but more accu.stomed to do well th.an to .sis-ak v.fH, 
which was also more becoming to jiersons rjf tlu-ir ipiahty.* 
On the .}th of .August, Count Horn abo mldrcsy.-d a pU’ 
vate letter to the King, written in tin* s,itntr .sp'ot ,~v dr.r 
which char.ictcrirod the joint letter just citetl. He .'■•-'.m-.-t 
hi.s- Maje.sly th.at the Cardinal could reudi r no r 

vice to the crown on account of the h.atred h tbs ' 


fjtic tir ur 

hnraf:in)<:urH, ♦"t a \ u-a hUr ^ ^ » x* 

rwi'-n’ il cen mteuK v^v-^ni a f'cr, a ?!c nc’fr ^ 
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nation lioro him, hut that, as far as regarded the mainte- 
natice of the ancient religion, all the nobles were willing to do 
their duty.’ 

The Regent now desjiatched, according to jiromise, her 
private secretary, Thomas de Armenteros, to Sjrain. Mis 
instructions,* which were very elaborate, showed that (Iran- 
velle was not mistaken when he charged her with being 
entirely changed in regard to him, and when he addressed 
her a reproachful letter, protesting his astonishment that 
his conduct had become suspicious, and his inability to 
divine the cause of the weariness and dissatisfaction wliich 
she manifested in regard to him.’’ 

Armenteros, a man of low, mercenary, and deceitful cha- 
racter, but a favourite of the Regent, and already beginning 
to acquire that influence oxer her mind which was .soon to 
become so predominant, was no friend of the Cardinal. It 
was not probable that he would diminish the eflect of that 
vague censure mingled with faint commendation which cha- 
racterized Margaret’s instructions by any laudatory .sugge.s- 
tions of hi.s own. He was directed to speak in general term.s 
of the advance of here.sy, and the increasing penury of the 
exchequer. He was to request two hundred thousand crowns 
toward the lottery, which the Regent proposed to set up as a 
fmanci.al scheme. He was to represent that the Duche.ss 
had tried, unsuccc.ssfully, every conceivable mcaiis of accom- 
modating the quarrel between the Cardinal and the seigniors. 
She recognized Granvelle’s great capacity, experience, zeal, 
and devotion — for all which qualities she made much of him 
— while on the other hand she felt that it would be a great 
inconvenience, and might cause a revolt of the country, 
were she to retain him in the Netherlands against the will 
of the seigniors. These motives had compelled her, the 
messenger was to add, to place both views of the subject 
before the eyes of the King. Armenteros wa.s, furthermore, 
to narrate the circumstances of the interviews which had 
recently taken place between herself and the leaders of the 
oirposition party. ■* 

From the tenor of these instruction.s, it was sufficiently 
y 

^ Correspond an ce dc Philippe II., i. 261, 262. 

* 265-267. ^ Dom VEvesqwe, ii. 4i'45« 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., idfi sup. 
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obvious that Margaret of Parma was not anxious to retain 
the Cardinal, but that, on the contrary, she was betjinnin^ 
already to feel alarm at the dangerous position in v.‘hit:Ii 
found herself. A few day.s after the three nobles had 
patched their last letter to the King, tliey had handed iier a 
formal remonstrance. * In this document they .stated th. ir 
conviction that the country was on the high Voad to niin. 
both as^ regarded his Majesty’s ser%-ice ami the comnio:} 
"'eal. ^ The exchequer was bare, the popular discontent 
daily increasing, the fortresses on the frontier in a dilapid.it'x! 
condition. ^ It was to he apprehended daily that rnercii.'m!? 
and other inhabitants of the provinces would be arrc'-ted, 
in foreign countric.s, to satisfy the debts owed by hi= 
hlajesty. 'I'o provide against all these evils, but one 
course, it was suggested, remained to the government — to 
summon the states-general, and to rely upon their count'd 
and support. The nobles, hinvevcr, forbore to press ihk 
point, by reason of the prohibition ^vhich tiie Regent had 
received from the King. They suggested, hu\vevi;r, that 
such an interdiction could have been dirt.ated only by a 
distrust created between his Majesty and the estate'' by f>er' 
sons having no love for either, and who were determitied to 
leave no resource by which the distre.ss of the country tandd 
be prevented. T'he nobles, theicfore. itegged her hjgbmr' 
not to take it amiss if, so long as the King uere indisfv'-ed 
to make other arrangements for the administrati'm of ti.r 
province.s, they should abstain from appearing at else 
council, '['hey preferred to c.ause the sh.'uiow at !a*^t to Oi-' 
appear, which they h.ad so long personated. Iti eoneiU'S'-'O, 
however, they exprc'-scd their determination to do tn'^it 
duty in their severalgovernments,.and to serve the Regent to 
the he.st of their ahiiities.^ . , 

After this remonstrance had bci-n deliverctl, ti 
Omnge. Count Horn, .and Cornu Ivgrmuu ah ua'. 
from the .''■.•'■sions of the statc-coiindk Sh- v.a 
witli the C'.irditinl. uhoju slu; nlreaily baled, and ^ 

.shadows, Viglius and Herlaytnont. 

Anmmtcros, after a month sperp. on hi- j -u.o 
in Sjwin, and w.is soon adiiiittml to an aur-i'.-tv- 

' fpvpii, )). .J.V- C<'frr-fc::c!,'''a <• gr i‘, i-l ^ 

ii. to {(uUc hy M- CscljitiiK 
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wns so resolutely carrying it out, if his removal could be 
elTet:ted in no other way. Me sjtoke of the state of religion 
as becoming more and more unsatisfactory, and bewailed 
the difticulty with which he could procure the burning of 
heretics ; dilTiculties originating in the reluctance of men 
from whose elevated rank better things might have been 
expected. 

As Granvelle is an important personage, as his chanicier 
has been alternately the subject of much censure and of 
more applause, and as the epoch now described was the 
one in which the causes of the great convulsion were rapidly 
germinating, it is absolutely necessary’ that the reader should 
be placed in a jrosition to study the main character, as 
painted by his own hand ; the band in which were placed, at 
th.at moment, the destinies of a mighty empire. It is the 
historian’s duty, therefore, to hang the picture of his adminis- 
tmtion fully in the light. At the moment when the i ith of 
March letter was despatched, the Cardinal represented 
Omnge and Egmont as endeavouring hy every method of 
menace or blandishment to induce all the grand seigniors 
and petty nobles to join in the league against himself. They 
had qu.arrelled with Aerschot and Aremherg, they had more 
than h.alf seduced Berlaymont, and they stigmatized all who 
refused to enter into their league as cardinalists and familiars 
of the inquisition.* He protested that he should regard their 
ill-will with indifference, were he not coinnneed that he was 
himself only a pretext, and that their designs were really 
much deeper.* Since the return of Montigny, the seigniors 
had established a league which that gentleman and his 
brother, Count Horn, had both joined. He would say 
nothing concerning the defamatory’ letters and pamphlets of 
which he was the constant object, for be wished no heed 
taken of matters which concerned exclusively himself. Not- 
withstanding this disclaimer, however, he rarely omitted to 
note the appearance of all such productions for his M.ajesty’s 
especial information. “ It was better to calm men’s spirits,” 
he said, “than to excite them.” As to fostering quarrels 
among the seigniors, as the King had recommended, that 
was hardly necessary’, for discord was fast sowing its own 


’ Papiers d’Etat, vii. 5, 11-21 ; 18, 19, sqq. 
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seeds. “ It gave him much pain,” he said, with a Christian 
sigh, “ to observe that such dissensions had already arisen, 
and unfortunately on his account.”’ He then proceeded 
circumstantially to describe the quarrel between Aerschot 
and Egmont, already narrated by the Regent, omitting in 
his statement no particular which could make Egmont re- 
prehensible in tlie royal eyes. He likewise painted the 
quarrel between the same noble and Aremberg, to which he 
had already alluded in previous letters to the King, adding 
that many gentlemen, and even the more prudent part of the 
people, were dissatisfied with the course of the grandees, and 
that he was taking underhand but dexterous means to confirm 
them in such sentiments.^ He instructed Philip how to reply 
to the letter addressed to him, but begged his Majesty not to 
liesilate to sacrifice him if the interests of his crown should 
seem to require it.® 

’\^'’ith regard to religious matters, he repeatedly deplored 
that, notwithstanding his own exertions and those of Madame 
de Parma, things were not going on as he desired, but, on the 
contrary, verj'^ badly — “ For the love of God and the service 
of the holy religion,” he cried out fervently, “put your royal 
hand valiantly to the work, otherwise we have only to ex- 
claim, Help, Lord, for •we perish!”^ Having uttered this 
pious exhortation in the ear of a man who needed no stimu- 
lant in the path of persecution, he proceeded to express his 
regrets that the judges and other officers were not taking in 
hand the chastisement of heresy with becoming vigour.® 

Yet, at that very moment Peter Titelmann was raging 
through Flanders, tearing whole families out of bed and 
burning them to ashes, with such utter disregard to all laws 
or forms as to provoke in the very next year a solemn pro- 
test from the four estates of Flanders ; and Titelmann was 
but one of a dozen inquisitors. 

Granvelle, however, could find little satisfaction in the 
exertions of subordinates so long as men in high station 
were remiss in their duties. The Marquis Berghep, he in- 

* “ Pero pesa me que la priroera causa tome fundamento sobre lo que 
me toca .” — Papiers d’Etat, vii. 5, 11-21 J lo. 

2 “ Y yo procure diestramente y so mano de informarlos como con- 
viene,” etc. — Ibid. 

^ Ibid. ■* Papiers d’Etat, vii. 83. Ibid . , vu. 33 ’ 
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formed Philip, showed hut little disposition to ptit down 
heresy in Vnlenciennes, wlhle Montigny wns cijunlly ronn'ss 
at 'Pournay.* 'I’hcy wore often heard to say, to any who 
chose to listen, that it was not right to inflict the punish- 
ment of death for matters of religion.' '1‘his .sentiment, 
uttered in that age of cruelly, and crowning the memory 
of tho.se unfortunate nohles with eternal honour, was de- 
nounced hy the churchman as criminal, and de.serving of 
castigation. He intimated, moreover, that the.se ])retences 
of clemency were mere hypocrisy, and that self-intcrosl w,as 
at the bottom of their comp.rssion. “’’I'i.s very black,” .said 
he,'* “ when intere.st governs ; but the.se men are all in debt, 
so deeply that they owe their very .souls. 'They are seek- 
ing every means of e.scaping from their obligations, and are 
most desirous of creating general confusiott." As to the 
Prince of Orange, the Cardinal asserted that he owed nine 
hundred thousand florins, and h.ad hardly tweirty-hve thousand 
a-year clear income, while lie spenty ninety thou.saJKl, having 
counts, barons, and gentlemen in great numbers, in his 
household.* At this pdint, he suggested that it might be 
well to find employment for some of these grandees in 
Spain and other dominions of his M.ijesty, adding that 
perhaps Orange might accept the viceroyalty of Sicily.^ 

Resuming the religious matter, a few weeks later, he 
expre.ssed him.self a little more cheerfully. “Wc have made 
so much outcry,” said he “ that at last M.irquis Berghen ha.s 
been forced to burn a couple of heretics at ^'a!enciennc.s. 
Thus, it is obvious,” moralized the Cardinal, “that if he 
were really willing to apply the remedy in that place, much 
progress might be made ; but that we can do but little so 
long as hc remains in the government of the provinces and 
refu.ses to assist us.” ' In a subsequent letter, he again 

* P.apiers d’Etat, vii. 45'Sr. * Ihid. 

^ “ Y es la negraquantio domina cl intcre.ssc y no n\c espanto que 
deven todos el alma y cada dia gaslan mas,” etc., etc. — /did. 

* /fil'd. ^ /f>td.,\'\i. SI. 

* “ Y sc ha gridado tanto qite al cabo cl Marques dc Berghes ha 

hecho quemar doshcreges jn Valenciancs sin ruydo que si de veras 

sc quiricsse atender cl remedio dc aquella tierra muclio sc podria 
aprovechar ; pero no lo podremos barer mientr.as csta cn (lucl govierno 
si cl no quierc ny dc otra manera que por su meno .” — /’afters cVEfal, 
vii. 69. 
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Uttered complaints against the Marquis and Montigny, who 
were evermore his scapegoats and bugbears. Berghen' will 
give us no aid, he wrote, despite of all the letters we send 
him. He absents himself for private and political reasons. 
Montigny has eaten meat in Lent, as the Bishop of Tournay 
informs me.‘ Both he and the Marquis say openly that it is 
not right to shed blood for matters of faith, so that the 
King can judge how much can be effected with such coad- ' 
jutors." Berghen avoids the persecution of heretics, wrote 
the Cardinal again, a month later, to Secretarj' Perez. He 
has gone to Spa for his health, although those who saw him 
last say he is fat and hearty.^ Granvelle added, however, that 
they had at last “ burned one more preacher alive.” The 
heretic, he stated, had feigned repentance to save his life, 
but finding that, at any rate, his head would be cut off as a 
dogmatizer, he retracted his recantation. “So,” concluded 
the Cardinal, complacently, “ they burned him.”^ 

He chronicled the sayings and doings of the principal 
personages in the Netherlands, for the instruction of the 
King; with great regularity, insinuating suspicions when un- 
able to furnish evidence, and adding charitable apologies, 
which he knew would have but small effect upon the mind 
of his corre.spondent. Thus he sent an account of a “ very 
secret meeting ” held by Orange, Egmont, Horn, Mohtigny, 
and Berghen, at the Abbey of La Forest,’ near Brussels, 
adding, that he did not know what they had been doing 
there, and was at loss what to suspect. He would be 
most happy, he said, to put the best interpretation upon 
their actions, but he could not help remembering with great 
sorrow the observation so recently made by Orange to 
Montigny, that one day they should be stronger. Later in 
the year, the Cardinal informed the King that the same 
nobles were holding a conference at Weerdt, that he had 
not learned what had been transacted there, but thought 
the affair very suspicious.® Philip immediately communi- 
cated the intelligence to Alva, together with an expression 
of Granvelle’s fears and of his own, that a popular outbreak 

* Papjers d’Et.at, vii. 75. t s 

^ “ Bueno y gordo.” — // 5 ;Vf., vii. 105. 

^ “Y assi le quemaron. ”—//'<'(/. ® /h'lf., vii_. 09. 

® Papiers d’Etat, vii. 266. Correspondancede Philippe II., 1. 275. 
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would bo ihc consecivionoc of the continued ])resonc.e of the 
minister in the Netherlands.* 

'The Cardinal omitted nothing in the w.ay of anecdote or 
innuendo, which could injure the character of the leading 
nobles, with the exception perhaps, of Count Egmont. 
With this important personage, whose character he well 
understood, he seemed determined, if possible, to maintain 
friendly relations. T'hcre was a deej) policy in this desire, 
to which we shall advert hereafter. The other seigniors 
were described in genend terms as disj)osed to overthrow 
the r<n‘al authority. T’hey were bent upon Clranvelle'-s 
downfall .as the first step, because, that being .accomplished, 
the rest would follow as a matter of course.’ "'rhey intend,” 
said he, “to reduce the state into the form of a repulilic, in 
which the King shall have no power except to do their 
bidding,”’ He added, that he saw with regret so many 
(lenn.an troops gathering on the borders ; for he believed 
them to be in the control of the di.safiected nobles of the 
Netherlands.* Having made this grave insinu.ation, he 
proceeded in the same breath to express his anger at a 
statement said to have been made by Or.ange and I'.gmont, 
to the effect that he had charged them with intending to 
e.xcite a civil commotion, an idea, he added, which had 
never entered his head.’ In the same jiaragrapli, he poured 
into the most suspicious ear that ever listened to a tale of 
treason, his conviction that the nobles were planning a re- 
public by the aid of foreign troop.s, and uttered a complaint 
that these nobles had accused him of suspecting them. As 
for the Prince of Orange, he w.as described as eternally 
boasting of his influence in Germany, and the great things 
which he could effect by means of his connections there, “so 
that,” added the Cardinal, “ we hear no otlier song.” 

He had much to say concerning the projects of the.se 


* Corrcspondancc dc Philippe II., i. 277 - 

* “ Quieren dar cn mi priinero porque hccho esto va lo demas su 
passo.” — Papiers cTEtat, vii. 167. 

^ “ Y querrian reduzir cst® en forma dc republica, cn la qnal no 
pudicsse el Key sino que cllos qiiisicssen.” — Ibid., vii. 165. 

* Ibid . — Compare G. v. Prinst., Archives, etc. ; supplement, 14-16. 

‘ Ibid., vii. 167. — “ Procuravan dc. levantar cstos pueblos lo 

quelc jamas me passo por consamiento.” 
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grandees to abolish all the councils, but that of state, of 
which body they intended to obtain the entire control. 
Marquis Berghen was represented as being at the bottom of 
all these intrigues. The general and evident intention was 
to make a thorough change in the form of government.’ 
The Marquis meant to command in everything, and the 
Duchess would soon have nothing to do in the provinces 
as regent for the King. In fact, Philip himself Avould be 
equally powerless, “ for,” said the Cardinal, “ they will 
have succeeded in putting your Majesty completely under 
guardianship.”" He added, moreover, that the seigniors, 
in order to gain favour with the people and Avith the estates, 
had allowed them to acquire so much power, that they Avould 
respond to any request for subsidies by a general popular 
revolt. “ This is the simple truth,” said Granvelle, “ and 
moreover, by the same process, in a very few days there 
will likewise be no religion left in the land.”® 'When the 
deputies of some of the states, a few Aveeks later, had been 
irregularly convened in Brussels, for financial purposes, the 
Cardinal informed the monarch, that the nobles Avere en- 
deavouring to conciliate their good-AAall, by offering, them a 
splendid series, of festivities and banquets. 

He related various anecdotes Avhich came to his ears from 
time to time, all tending to excite suspicions as to the 
loyalty and orthodoxy of the principal nobles. A gentleman 
coming from Burgundy had lately, as he informed the King, 
been dining Avith the Prince of Orange, Avith AV'hom Horn 
and Montigny were then lodging. At table, Montigny 
called out in a very loud voice to the strange caA^alier, Avho 
AA'as seated at a great distance from him, to ask if there Avere 
many Huguenots in Burgundy. No, replied the gentleman, 
nor Avould they be permitted to exist there. Then there 
can be very feAV people of intelligence in that province, re- 
turned Montigny, for those Avho have any Avit are mostly all 
Huguenots.^ The Prince of Orange here endeaA'Oured to 
put a stop to the conversation, saying that the Burgundians 
Avere very right to remain as they As'ere ; upon Avhich 

’ “ En fin el punto es que querrian nSudar esta forma de goA’ierno.” 

— Papiers tPEtat, vii. 186, 187. 

2 “ PueshaA’rian acabado de poner la en tutela.” — Ibid. 

3 Ibid. ■* Ibid., vii. 187, 188. 
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Montigny affirmed that he had heard masses enough lately 
to last him for three months d These things may be jests, 
commented Granvelle, but they are very bad ones and ’tis 
evident that such a man is an improper instrument to remedy 
the state of religious affairs in Tournay. 

At another large party, the King was faithfully informed 
by the same chronicler,^ that Marquis Berghen had been 
teasing the Duke of Aerschot very maliciously, because he 
would not join the league. The Duke had responded as he 
had formerly done to Egmont, that his Majesty was not to 
receive laws from his vassals; adding, that, for himself, he 
meant to follow in the loyal track of his ancestors, fearing 
God and honouring the IGng._ In short, said Granvelle, he 
answered them with so mucb wisdom, that although they 
had never a high opinion of his capacity, they were silenced. 
This conversation had been going on before all the servants, 
the Marquis being especially vociferous, although the room 
was quite full of them. As soon as the cloth was removed, 
and while some of the lackies still remained, Berghen had 
resumed the conversation. He said he was of the same 
mind as his ancestor, John of Berghen, had been, who had 
once told the King’s grandfather, Philip the .Fair, that if his 
Majesty was bent on his own perdition, he had no disposition 
to ruin himself. If the present monarch means to lose these 
provinces by governing them as he did govern them, the 
Marquis affirmed that he had no wish to lose the little 
property that he himself possessed in the country. “ But 
if,” argued the Duke of Aerschot, “ the King absolutely 
refuse to do what you demand of him ; what then ?” “ Par 

la cor dietil" responded Berghen, in a rage, “we will let him 
see !” whereupon all became silent.* 

Granvelle implored the King to keep these things entirely 
to himself ; adding that it was quite necessary for his Majesty 
to learn in this manner what were the real dispositions 
of the gentlemen of the provinces. It was also stated in the 
same letter, that a ruffian Genoese, who had been ordered 

* Papiers d’Etat, vii. 187, 188. 

* “ Devian de ser burlas peTo malas me parecen.” — Ibid. 

* Ibid., vii. 190-194. 

* “‘Queseria?’ respondib el Marques con coleri * par la cordieu, 
nous luy ferons voir ! ’ Sobre que callaron todos. ” — Ibid., 
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out of the Netherlands by the Regent, because of a homicide 
he had committed, -was kept at Weerdt, by Count Horn, for 
the purpose of murdering the Cardinal* *• 

He affirmed that he was not allowed to request the expul- 
sion of the assassin from the Count’s house; but that he 
would take care, nevertheless, that neither this ruffian nor 
any other, should accomplish his purpose. A few weeks 
afterwards, expressing his joy at the contradiction of a 
report that Philip had himself been assassinated, Granvelle 
added; “I too, who am but a worm in comparison; am 
threatened on so many sides, that many must consider me 
already dead. Nevertheless, I will endeavour, with God’s 
help, to live as long as I can, and if they kill me, I hope 
they will not gain everything.”' Yet, with characteristic 
Jesuitism, the Cardinal could not refrain, even in the very 
letter in which he detailed the rebellious demonstrations of 
Berghen, and the murderous schemes of Horn, ,to protest 
that he did not say these things “/<? prejudice his Majesty 
against any one, but only that it might be known to what a 
height the impudence was rising.”® Certainly the King and 
the ecclesiastic, like the Roman soothsayers, would have 
laughed in each other’s face, could they have met,’ over the 
hollowness of such demonstrations. Granvelle’s letters were 
filled, for the greater part, vith pictures of treason, stratagem, 
and bloody intentions, fabricated mostly out of reports, table- 
talk, disjointed chat in the careless freedom of domestic in- 
tercourse, while at the same time a margin was always left to 
express his own wounded sense of the injurious suspicions 
uttered against him by the various subjects of his letters. 

“ God knows,” said he to Perez, “ that I always speak of them 
with respect, w’hich is more than they do of me. But God 
forgive them alt. In times like these, one must hold one’s 
tongue. One must keep still, in order not to stir up a 
hornet’s nest.” ■* 

* Papiers d'Etat, vii. 190-194. 

- Corresjjondance de Philippe II., i. 2S4. 

^ “ No digo esto parer alterar a V. M. contra nadie, mas solo paraqiK 
conosca que crece la desverguenf-a,” Ac — Papiers d'Etat, vii. 190 

194 - . . 

*• Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 291. — “Por no untar eta 
broncs.” 
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In short, the Cardinal, little by little, during the last year 
of his residence in the Netherlands, was enabled to spread a 
canvas before his sovereign’s eye, in which certain prominent 
figures, highly coloured by patiently accumulated touches, 
were represented as driving a whole nation, against its own 
will into manifest revolt. The estates and the people, he 
said, were already tired of the proceedings of the nobles, and 
those personages would find themselves very much mistaken 
in thinking that men who had anything to lose would follow 
them, when they began a rebellion against his Majesty.* On 
the whole, he was not desirous of prolonging his own resid- 
ence, although, to do him justice, he was not influenced by 
fear. He thought, or affected to think, that the situation was 
one of a factitious popular discontent, procured by the 
intrigues of a few ambitious and impoverished Catilines and 
Cethegi, not a rising rebellion such as the world had never 
seen, born of the slowly-awakened wrath of a whole people, 
after the martyrdom of many years. The remedy that he 
recommended was that his Majesty should come in person 
to the provinces. The monarch would cure the whole 
disorder as soon as he appeared, said the Cardinal, by merely 
making the sign of the cross." Whether, indeed, the rapidly- 
increasing cancer of national discontent would prove a mere 
king’s evil, to be healed by the royal touch, as many persons 
besides Granvelle believed, was a point not doomed to be 
tested. From that day forward Philip began to hold out 
hopes that he would come to administer the desired remedy, 
but even then it was the opinion of good judges that he 
would give millions rather than make his appearance in the 
Netherlands.’’ It was even the hope of William of Orange 
that the King would visit the provinces. He expressed his 
desire, in a letter to Lazarus Schwendi, that his sovereign 
should come in person, that he might see whether it had 
been right to sow so much distrust between himself and his 
loyal subjects.* The Prince asserted that it was impossible 
for any person not on the spot to imagine the falsehoods and 
calumnies circulated by Granvelle and his friends, accusing 

^ Papiers d’Elat, vii,^ 264. 

Y con su presencia se podrian remediar sanctiguando .'* — Ibid 

^ Papiers d^Etat, ix. 184. Jhid. 
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Orange and his associates of rebellion and heresy, in the 
most infamous manner in the world. He added, in conclu- 
sion, that he could write no more, for the mere thought of 
the manner in which the government of the Netherlands was 
carried on filled him with disgust and rage.' This letter, to- 
gether with one in a similar strain from Egmont, was trans- 
mitted by the valiant and highly intellectual soldier to whom 
they were addressed, to the King of Spain, with an entreaty 
that he would take warning from the bitter truths which they 
contained. The colonel, who was a most trusty friend of 
Orange, wrote afterwards to Margaret of Parma in the same 
spirit, warmly urging her to moderation in religious matters. 
This application highly enraged Morillon, the Cardinal's 
most confidential dependent, who accordingly conveyed the 
intelligence to his already departed chief, exclaiming in his 
letter, “what does the ungrateful baboon mean by meddling 
with our affairs ? A pretty state of things, truly, if kings are 
to choose or retain their ministers at the will of the people ; 
little does he know of the disasters which would be caused 
by a relaxation of the edicts.” “ In the same sense,, the 
Cardinal, just before his departure, which was now imminent, 
wrote to warn his sovereign of the seditious character of the 
men who were then placing their breasts between the people 
and their butchers. 

It is sufficiently obvious, from the picture which we have 
now presented of the respective attitudes of Granvelle, of the 
seigniors -and of the nation, during the whole of the ye.ar 
1563, and the beginning of the following year, that a crisis 
was fast approaching. Granvelle was, for the moment, 
triumphant, Orange, Egmont, and Horn had abandoned the 
state council, Philip could not yet make up his mind to yield 
to the storm, and Alva howled defiance at the nobles and 
the whole people of the Netherlands. Nevertheless, Margaret 
of Parma was utterly weary of the minister, the Cardinal 
himself was most anxious to be gone, and the nation — for 
there was a nation, however “ vile the animal ” might be — 
was becoming daily more enraged at the presence of a man 

< 

^ Correspond.'ince dc Philippe II., i. 290. _ ... > 

^ “ De quoi se mesle cet ing.-.at balToin,” etc , — Papiers (T Elal, vni. j 

427. / 
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in whom, w'hether justly or falsely, it beheld the incarnation 
of the religious oppression under which they groaned. Mean- 
time, at the close of the year, a new incident came to add to 
the gravity of the situation. Caspar Schetz, Baron of Grob- 
bendonck, gave a great dinner-party, in the month of Decem- 
ber, 1563.' This personage, whose name was prominent for 
many years in the public affairs of the nation, was one of the 
four brothers who formed a very opulent and influential mer- 
cantile establishment. He was the King’s principal factor 
and financial agent. He was one of the great pillars of the 
Bourse at Antwerp. He was likewise a tolerable scholar, a 
detestable poet, an intriguing politician, and a corrupt 
financier. He was regularly in the pay of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, to whom he furnished secret information, for whom 
he procured differential favours, and by whose government 
he was rewarded by gold chains and presents of hard cash, 
bestowed as secretly as the equivalent was conveyed adroitly.^ 
Nevertheless, although his venality was already more than 
suspected, and although his peculations during his long 
career became so extensive that he was eventually prosecuted 
by government, and died before the process was terminated, 
the lord of Grobbendonck was often en^loyed in most 
delicate negotiations, and, at the present epoch, was a man 
of much importance in the Netherlands. 

The treasurer-general accordingly gave his memorable 
banquet to a distinguished party of noblemen. The con- 
versation, during dinner, turned, as was inevitable, upon the 
Cardinal. His ostentation, greediness, insolence, were fully 
canvassed. The wine flowed freely as it always did in those 
Flemish festivities — the brains of the proud and reckless 
cavaliers became hot with excitement, while still the odious 
ecclesiastic was the topic of their conversation, the object 
alternately of fierce invective or of scornful mirth. The 
pompous display which he affected in his equipages, liveries, 
and all the appurtenances of his household, had frequently 
excited their derision, and now afforded fresh matter for their 
ridicule. • The customs of Germany, the simple habiliments 
in which the retainers of the greatest houses were arrayed in 
that country, were contrasted with the tinsel and glitter in 
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which the prelate pranked himself. It was proposed,’ by way 
of showing contempt for Granvelle; that a livery should be 
forthwith invented, as different as possible from his in general 
effect, and that all the gentlemen present should indiscrimi- 
nately adopt it for their own menials. Thus would the 
people whom the Cardinal wished to dazzle with his finery 
learn to estimate such gauds at their true value. It was 
determined that something extremely plain, and in the Ger- 
man fashion, should be selected. At the same time, the 
compan)', now thoroughly inflamed with wine, and possessed 
by the spirit of mockery, determined that a symbol should be 
added to the liver}', by which the universal contempt for 
Granvelle should be expressed. The proposition was hailed 
with acclamation, but who should invent the hieroglyphical 
costume ? All were reckless and ready enough, but ingenuity 
of device was required. At last it was determined to decide 
the question by hazard. Amid shouts of hilarity, the dice 
were thrown. Those men were staking their lives, perhap.s, 
upon the is^ue, but the reflection gave only a keener zest to 
the game. Egmont won.^ It was the most fatal victory 
which he had ever achieved, a more deadly prize even than 
the trophies of St. Quentin and Gravelingen. 

In a few days afterwards, the retainers of the house of 
Egmont surprised Brussels by making their appearance in a 
new livery. Doublet and hose of the coarsest grey, and long 
hanging sleeves, without gold or silver lace, and having but 
a single ornament, comprised the whole costume. An em- 
blem which seemed to resemble a monk’s cowl, or a fool’s 
cap and bells, was embroidered upon each sleeve. The 
device pointed at the Cardinal, as did, by contrast, the 
affected coarseness of the dress. There was no doubt as to 
the meaning of the hood, but they who saw in the symbol 
more resemblance to the jester’s cap, recalled certain biting 
expressions which Granvelle had been accustomed to use. 
He had been wont, in the days of his greatest insolence, to 
speak of the most eminent nobles as zanies, lunatics, and 
buffoons. The embroidered fool’s cap was supposed to 
typify the gibe, and to remind th^ arrogant priest that a 
Brutus, as in the olden time, might *be found lurkitig in the 

‘ Hoofd, i, 39, 40. Slrada, iv. 132, 133. Bcntivoglio, i. 17. 
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costume of the fool.’ However witty or appropriate the 
invention, the livery had an immense success. According to 
agreement, the nobles who had dined with the treasurer 
ordered it for all their servants. Never did a new dress 
become so soon the fashion. The unpopularity of the 
minister assisted the quaintness of the device. The fool’s- 
cap livery became the rage. Never was such a run upon 
the haberdashers, mercers, and tailors, since Brussels had 
been a city. All the frieze-cloth in Brabant was exhausted. 
All the serge in Flanders was clipped into monastic cowls. 
The Duchess at first laughed with the rest, but the Cardinal 
took care that the King should be at once informed upon 
the subject. The Regent was, perhaps, not extremely sorry 
to see the man ridiculed whom she so cordially disliked, and 
she accepted the careless excuses made on the subject by 
Egmont and by Orange without severe criticism. She wrote 
to her brother that, although the gentlemen had been in- 
fluenced by no evil intention, she had thought it best to 
exhort them not to push the jest too far.^ Already, however, 
she found that two thousand pairs of sleeves “ had been made, 
and the most she could obtain was that the fools’ caps, or 
monks’ hoods, should in future be omitted ^rom the livery.'* 
A change was accordingly made in the costume, at about the 
time of the Cardinal’s departure. A bundle of arrows, or in 
some instances a wheat-sheaf, was substituted for the cowls.'* 
Various interpretations were placed upon this new emblem. 
According to the nobles themselves, it denoted the union of 
all their hearts in the King’s service, while their enemies 
insinuated that it was obviously a symbol of conspiracy.® 
The costume thus amended Avas worn by the gentlemen 
themselves, as well as by their servants. Egmont dined at 
the Regent’s table, after the Cardinal’s departure, in a camlet 
doublet, with hanging sleeves, and buttons stamped with the 
bundle of arrows.’’ 

For the present, the Cardinal affected to disapprove of the 

' Strada. - Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 294-297. 

® Ibid. •* Ibid. 9 ® Papiers d’Etat, vii. 455. 

® Strada. e Hoofd. Bentivoglio, ubi sup. 

'' “ Portant une cabotte a leur mode de camelot sans unde, garnie de 
boutons d’argent, avec flesches, et le bonnet de mesmes boutons 
d’argent.” — G. v. Pritisi., Archives, etc., i. 263. 
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fashion only from its rebellious tendenc}*. The fools’ caps 
and cowls, he meekly obsen^ed to Philipp wei-e the least part 
of the oflence, for an injury to himself could be easily for* 
given. The whe.it-sheaf and the .arrow-bundles, however, 
were very vile things, for they betokened and confirmed the 
existence of a conspiracy, such as never could be tolerated 
by a prince who had any regard for his own authority.’ 

This incident of the livery occupied the public attention, 
and inflamed the univereal hatred during the later months of 
the minister’s residence in the countr)’. Me.antime the three 
seigniors had become vert' impatient at receiving no answer 
to their letter. Margaret of Parma uas urging her brother 
to give them satisfaction, repe.ating to him their bitter com- 
plaints that their characters and conduct were the subject of 
constant misrepresentation to their sovereign, and picturing 
her own isolated condition. She represented herself as 
entirely deprived of the support of those great personages, 
who, despite her positive assurances to the contraty, persisterl 
in believing that they were held up to the King as con- 
spirators, and were iit danger of being punished as tmitots.” 
Philip, on his part, was conning Granvelle's despatches, filled 
with hints of conspiracy, and holding council with Ah'a, who 
had already recommended the taking oft' seveml heads for 
treason. The Prince of Orange, who already had secret 
agents in the King’s houscltold. and was supplied with copies 
of the most private papers in the palace, knew belter than to 
be deceir’ed hy the smooth representations of the Regent. 
Philip had, however, at last begun secretly to yield. He 
asked Ah a’s advice ; * whether on the whole it would not he 
better to let the Cardinal le.ave the Netherlands, at lo.asl for 
a time, on pretence of visiting his mother in Burgundy, and 
to invite Count Egmont to Madrid, by way of striking one 
link from the chain, as Granvelle had suggested. The 
Duke had replied that he had no doubt of the increasing 
insolence of the three seigniors, .as depicted in the letters of 

' “ M«y tuin punto es el de la librea que ban sacado .aquelln^ $enorc< 
y SUB adherenies no por la invcncion dc las cal>ei'as de loco^ y capirote^ 
que cs lo inenos, slno porque parcce dar tonfirtnacion dc lig.\ cv>Ba no 
^ufridem debase de nn principe que tonjra cncnla con su atlboudad cn 
BUS cstados.’*— -/b/fW-j ifij/.T/, v-ii. 503. ' 

* CoTrespondance dc rinlippc 11.*, j. :“5, 2j6, 2S3. 

* I'amers d'Et.at, vii. 2?:, sgj, 316. 
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the Duchess Margaret, nor of their intention to make the 
Cardinal their first victim j it being the regular principle in 
all revolts against the sovereign, to attack the chief minister 
in the first place. He could not, however, persuade himself 
that the King should yield and Granvelle be recalled. 
Nevertheless, if it were to be done at all, he preferred that 
the Cardinal should go to Burgundy without leave asked 
either of the Duchess or of Philip, and that he should then 
write, declining to return, on the ground that his life was not 
safe in the Netherlands.' 

After much hesitation, the monarch at last settled upon 
a plan, which recommended itself through the extreme 
duplicity by which it was marked, and the complicated 
s)'stem of small deceptions, which it consequently required. 
The King, who was never so thoroughly happy or at home as 
when elaborating the ingredients of a composite falsehood, 
now busily employed himself in his cabinet. He measured 
off, in various letters to the Regent, to the three nobles, to 
Egmont alone, and to Granvelle, certain proportionate parts 
of his whole plan, which, taken separately, were intended to 
deceive, and did deceive nearly every person in the world, 
not only in his own generation, but for thr^e centuries after- 
wards, but which, arranged synthetically, as can now be done, 
in consequence of modern revelations, formed one complete 
and considerable lie, the observation of which furnishes the 
student with a lesson in the political chemistry of those days, 
which was called Macchiavellian statesmanship. The termi- 
nation of the Granvelle regency is, moreover, most important, 
not only for the grave and almost interminable results to 
which it led, but for the illustration which it affords of the 
inmost characters of the Cardinal and “ his master.” 

The courier who was to take Philip’s letters to the three 
nobles was detained three weeks, in order to allow Armenteros, 
who was charged with the more important and secret des- 
patches for the Duchess and Granvelle, to reach Brussels 
first. All the letters, however, were ready at the- same time. 
The letter of instructions for Armenteros enjoined upon that 
envoy to tell the Regent that the heretics were to be chastised 
with' renewed vigour, that she was to refuse to convoke the 
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states-general under any pretext, and that if hard pressed, she 
was to refer directly to the King. With regard to Granvelle, 
the secretary was to state ///«/ /its Majesty was still deliberating, 
and that the Duchess would be informed as to the decision 
when it should be made. He was to express the royal 
astonishment that the seigniors should absent themselves 
from the state-council, with a peremptory intimation that 
they should immediately return to their posts. As they had 
specified no particularities against the Cardinal, the King 
would still reflect upon the subject} 

He also wrote a private note to the Duchess, stating that 
he had not yet sent the letters for the three nobles, because 
he wished that Armenteros should arrive before their courier.* 
He, however, enclosed two notes for Egmont,^ of which 
Margaret was to deliver that one which, in her opinion, was, 
under the circumstances, the best. In one of these missives 
the King cordially accepted, and in the other he politely 
declined, Egmont’s recent offer to visit Spain. He also 
forwarded a private letter in his own hand-writing to the 
Cardinal. Armenteros, who travelled but slowly on account 
of the state of his health, arrived in Brussels towards the end 
of February. Fjve or six days afterwards, on the ist March, 
namely,'' the courier arrived bringing the despatches for the 
seigniors. In his letter to Orange, Egmont, and Horn, the 
King expressed his astonishment at their resolution to abstain 
from the state-council. Nevertheless, said he, imperatively, 
fail not to return thither, and to show how much more highly 
you regard my service and the good of the country than any 
other particularity whatever.® As to ' Granvelle, continued 
Philip, since you will not make any specifications, my inten- 
tion is to think over the matter longer, in order to arrange it 
as may seem most fitting.® 

This letter was dated February 19 (1564),' nearly a month 

^ Correspondance dc Philippe II., i. 285, 286. 

^ Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 67, 68. 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 284, 285. 

^ Sur la chute du Cardinal dc Granvelle. Par ISf. Gacbard 
(Bulletins de PAcademie Royale de Bruxelbs, xvi., No. 6), p. 22. 

* Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 67, 68. 

® “ Piiisque vous ne voulcz dire les particulariies, mon intention cst 
dW penser encoires pour y pourveoir comme il conviendra/^ — 

7 /did 
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later therefore than the secret letter to Granvelle, brought by 
Armenteros, although all the despatches had been drawn up 
at the same time, and formed parts of the same plan. In this 
' brief note to Granvelle, however, lay the heart of the whole 
mystery. 

“I have reflected much,” wrote the King, “on all that you 
have written me during these last few months, concerning 
the ill-will borne 3''ou by certain personages. I notice also 
your suspicions that if a revolt breaks out, the)' will com- 
mence with your person, thus taking occasion to proceed 
from that point to the accomplishment of their ulterior 
designs. I have particularly taken into consideration the 
notice received by you from the curate of Saint Gudule, as 
well as that which you have learned concerning the Genoese 
who is kept atWeerdt; all which has given me much anxiety, 
as well from my desire for the preservation of your life, in 
which my service is so deeply interested, as for the possible 
results if anything should happen to you, which God forbid. 
I have thought, therefore, that it would be luell, in order to 
give time and breathing space to the hatred and rancour 
which those persons entertain towards you, and in order to 
see what course they will take in preparing the necessary 
remedy for the provinces, for you to leave the countiy for 
some days, in order to visit your mother, and this with the 
knowledge of the Duchess, my sister, and with her per- 
mission, which you will request, and which I have written 
to her that she must give, without allowing it to appear that 
you have received orders to that effect from me. You will 
also beg her to write to me requesting my approbation of 
what she is to do. By taking this course neither my 
authority nor yours will suffer prejudice; and according to 
the turn which things may take, measures may be taken for 
your return when expedient, and for whatever else there may 
be to arrange.’ 

‘ The text of this famous note is given in a paper extracted from tire 
“ Bulletins de I’Academie Royale de Bruxelles,” tom. xii. pp. 9, 10, hy 
M. Gachard. That acute historical investigator, to whom the dis- 
covery of this secret billet* is due, well remarks: “ L’ Academic com- 
prendra la joie cjue me fit eprouver cette decouverte ; ce sont la des 
jouissances qui dedommagent de bien des fatigues, de bien des ennuis.” 
— P. 9. 
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ThuSj in two words., Philip removed the unpopular minister 
for ever. The limitation ot his absence had no meaning, and 
was intended to have none. If there was not strength enough 
to keep the Cai’dinal in Iris place, it was not probable that 
the more difficult task of reinstating him after his fall would 
be very soon attempted. It seemed, however, to be dealing 
more tenderly mth Granvelle’s self-respect thus to leave a 
vague opening for a possible return, than to send him an 
unconditional dismissal. 

Thus, while the King refused to give any weight to the re- 
presentations of the nobles, and affected to be still deliberating 
whether or not he should recall the Cardinal, he had in reality 
ahead}’ recalled him. All the minute directions according 
to whicli permission was to be asked of the Duchess to take 
a step which had ahead}’ been prescribed by the monarch, 
and Philip’s indulgence craved for obeying his own explicit 
injunctions, were fulfilled to the letter. 

As soon as the Cardinal received the royal order, he 
privately made preparations for his departure. The Regent, 
on the other hand, delivered to Count Egmont the one of 
Philip's two letters in which that gentleman’s visit was de- 
clined, ‘ the Duchess believing that, in the present position 
of affairs, she shUuld derive more assistance from him than 
from the rest of the seigniors. As GranA-elle, however, still 
delayed his dep.arture, even after the arriral of the second 
courier, she w.as again placed in a situation of much per- 
plexitv. The three nobles considered Philip’s letter to them 
extremely “dia'and laconic,’’ ’.and Onange absolutely refused 
to comply with the order to re-eitter the state-council. At a 
session of that body on the 3rd of Alarch, where only Gran- 
velle. \'iglius, and Berl.aymont were present, Margaret nar- 
rated her fruitless attempts to persuade the seigniors into 
obedience to the royal orders lately transmitted, and asked 
their opinions. The extraordinary adt'ice was then given, 
that “ she should let th.em champ the bit a little while longer, 
'and afterwards see what was to be done.”’’' Even atthc last 

‘ CotTcS}.K)r.'.1ance de Philippe II., i. 291-293. 

- Corrcspondance de Guillaume le Tacit. f-ii. 69, 70._ 

* Sur quoy seuibla qu’elle devroii le.s lai^ser encoires quelque pcu 
romjer le frain'sur cecy et aprfe regarder.” — Corrcsfonaancc ds F/iifi/ft 
294-297. 
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moment, the Cardinal, reluctant to acknowledge himself 
beaten, although secretly desirous to retire, was inclined for 
a parting struggle. The Duchc.ss, however, being now armed 
with the King’s expressed commands, and having had enough 
of holding the reins while such powerful and restive person- 
ages were “champing the bit,’’ insisted privately that the 
Cardinal .should make his immediate dep.arture known.’ 
Pasquinades and pamphlets were already ajipearing daily, 
e.ach more bitter than tlie other ; the livery was spreading 
rapidly through all classc.s of people, and the seigniors most 
distinctly refused to recede from their determination of 
absenting themselves from the council so long as Granvelle 
remained.^ I'here was no help for it, and on the 13th of 
March ^ the Cardinal took his dep.arlure. Notwithstanding 
the mj'stery of the whole proceeding, however, ^\’iIlianl of 
Orange was not deceived. He felt certain that the minister 
had been recalled, and thought it highly improbable that he 
would ever be permitted to return. “ Although the Cardinal 
talks of coming back again soon,” wrote the Prince to 
Schwartzburg, “ we nevertheless hope that, as he lied about 
his departure, so he will also .spare the truth in his pre.sent 
assertions.” ' This was the general conviction so far as the 
question of the minister’s compulsory retreat was concerned, 
of all those who were in the habit of receiving their informa- 
tion and their opinions from the Prince of Orange. Many 
even thought that Granvelle had been recalled with indignity, 
and much against his will. “When the Cardinal,” wrote 
Secretary Lorich to Count Louis, “ received the King’s order 
to go, he growled like a bear, and kept himself alone in his 
chamber for a time, making his preparations for departure. 
He says he shall come back in two months, but some of us 
think the)’ will be two long months, which will eat themselves 
up like money borrowed of the Jews.”’ A wag, moreover, 
posted a large placard upon the door of Granvelle’s palace in 
Brussels as soon as the minister’s departure was known, 
with the inscription, in large letters, “ For sale, immedi- 

’ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 294-297. * Ibhi. 

® Groen v. Prinst., ArcMves, etc., i. 219. * Ibid, i., 277. 

’ Ibid,, 228, 229. — “Halt er gebrombt wie ein bar, etc., etc. es 

warden zwei lange monat scin und, gleicli der Juden wucher ufflaufen 

und sich sclbcr versichem.” 

! 
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ately.” ' In spite of the ro 3 -al ingenuity, tlierefore, many 
shrewdly suspected the real state of the case, although but 
very few actually knew the truth. 

The Cardinal left Brussels with a numerous suite, stalely 
equipages and much parade. The Duchess provided him 
with her own mules and with a sufficient escort, for the King 
had expressly enjoined that every care should be taken against 
any murderous attack. There was no fear of such assault, 
however, for all were sufficiently satisfied to see the minister 
depart. Brederode and Count Hoogstraaten were standing 
together, looking from the window of a house near the gate 
of Caudenberg, to feast their ej’es with the spectacle of their 
enemy’s retreat. As soon as the Cardinal had passed through 
that gate, on his way to Namur,- the first stage of his journe\-. 
they rushed into the street, got both upon one horse, Hoog' 
straaten, who alone had boots on his legs, taking the saddle 
and Brederode the croup, and galloped after the Cardinal, 
with tlte e.xultation of scliool-boys,“ Tims mounted, they 
continued to escort the Cardinal on his journey. At one 
time, they were so near his carnage while it was passing 
through a ravine, that they might have spoken to him from 
the heights above, where they had paused to observe hiiti ; 
but they pulled the capes of their cloaks over their face.s and 
suffered him to pass unchallenged. “ But they are young 
folk,” said the Cardinal, benignandv, after relating all these 
particulars to the Duchess, "and one should |xiy little regitrd 
to their actions.” He added, that one of Egmont's gentle' 
men dogged the party on the journev, lodging in the same 
inns with them, apparently in the hope of learning some- 
thing from their conversatioir or proceedings. If that ^vcre 
the man’s object, however, Gram-elle expressed the conviction 
that he was disappointed, as nothing could have been more 
mem' than the whole compan\-, or more discreet than their 
conversation.” 

The Cardinal began at once to put into operation the 
system of deception, as to his departure, which had beoti 
planned by Philip. The man who had been ordered to leave 
the Netherlands by the King, and pushed into immediate 
compliance with the royal commanffi-by the Duchess, pro- 

* ronius P.iycn MS. * I’sxpiers d’Etat, v5i. ,}26. 

’ IHS.y vji, 400, 4 to. 
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very different language from that held by some people, that 
your most illustrious lordship had retired by order of his 
Majesty.” ^ Morillon also sent the Cardinal a copy of the 
same passage in the royal despatch, saying, ^^ery ^Yisely, “ I 
wonder what they will all say now, since these letters have 
been read in council," “ The Duchess, as in duty bound, 
denied flatly, on all occasions, that Armenteros had brought 
any letters recommending or ordering the minister’s retreat.^ 
She conscientiously displayed the letters of his Majest}', 
proving the contrary, and yet, said Viglius, it was \'ery hard 
to prevent people talking as they liked.* Granvelle omitted 
no occasion to mystify every one of his correS])ondents on 
the subject, referring, of course, to the same royal letters 
which had been written for public reading, expressly to cor- 
roborate these statements. “ You see by his Majest)-’s letters 
to Madame de Parma,” said he to Morillon, “ how false is 
the report that the King had ordered me to leave Flanders, 
and in what confusion those persons find themselves who 
fabricated the story.” ^ It followed of necessity that he 
should carry out his part in the ro3'al programme, but he 
accomplished his task so adroitly, and with such redundancy 
of zeal, as to show his thorough sympathy with the King’s 
policy. He dissembled with better grace, even if the King 
did it more naturally. Nobody was too insignificant to be 
deceived, nobody too august. Emperor Ferdinand fared no 
better than “ Esquire " Bordey. “ Some of those who hate 
me,” he wrote to the potentate, “ have circulated the report 
that I had been turned out of the country, and was never to 
return. This story has ended in smoke, since the letters 
written by his Majesty to the Duchess of Parma on the sub- 
ject of the leave of absence which she had given me.” ' 
Philip himself addressed a private letter to Granvelle, of 
course that others might see it, in which he affected to have 
just learned that the Cardinal liad obtained permission from 
the Regent, “to make a visit to his mother, in order to 


* Papiers d’Et.at, vii. 600-638. — Letter of Viglius to Granvelle, 961 
May, 156.^. 

Jbid,, 63S. 

’ “La duchesse renia fort ct fenne q6e Armenteros av.ut npporlc 
aucuncs letlres de vostre restraictc, ct rnonstroit bien par ic.-. dernieres 


Icltrcs de S. Maj. Ic contraire,” etc. — //'/</., vii. 653. 

*■ /inf., vii. 653. ’ Jlnd.i viii. loS. * Ihd.i ir 3 - 
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arrange certainly family matters,” and gravely gave his 
approbation to the step.‘ At the same time it was not pos- 
sible for the King to resist the temptation of adding one 
other stroke of dissimulation to his own share in the comedy. 
Granvelle and Philip had deceived all the world, buf Philip 
also deceived Granvelle. The Cardinal made a mystery of 
his departure to Pollwiller, Viglius, Morillon, to the Em- 
peror, to his own brother, and also to the King’s secretary, 
Gonzalo Perez ; but he was not aware that Perez, whom he 
thought himself deceuing as ingeniously as he had done all 
the others, had himself drawn up the letter of recall, which 
the King had afterwards copied out in his own hand and 
marked “secret and confidential.”" Yet Granvelle might 
have guessed that in such an emergency Philip would 
hardly depend upon his own literary abilities. 

Granvelle remained month after month in seclusion, 
doing his best to philosophize. Already, during the latter 
period of his residence in the Netherlands, he had lived in 
a comparative and forced solitude. His house had been 
avoided by those power-worshippers whose faces are rarely 
turned to the setting sun. He had, in consequence, already, 
before his departure, begun to discourse on^the beauties of 
retirement, the fatigues of greatness, and the necessity of 
repose for men broken with the storms of state.’’ A great 
man was like a lake, he said, to which a thirsty multitude 
habitually resorted till the waters were troubled, sullied, 
and finally exhausted.'* Power looked more attractive in 
front than in the retrospect. That which men possessed 
was ever of less value than that which they hoped.’ In 
this fine strain of eloquent commonplace the falling 
minister had already begun to moralize upon the vanity of 
human wishes. When he was established at his charming 
retreat in Burgundy, he had full leisure to pursue the theme. 
He remained in retirement till his beard grew to his waist,® 
having vowed, according to report, that he would not shave 
till recalled to the Netherlands. If the report were true, 

‘ Papiers d’Etat, viii. 218,^219. 

* M. Gachard, — Bull, de I’Acad. Roy. de Bruxelles, .\ii. ii. 

” “ Optandum homini laboribus fracto requietem,” etc. etc. — Strada, 
iv. 135. 

■* Ibid. ^ Ibid. ® Papiers d’Etat, ix. 218, 219. 
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said some of the gentlemen in the provinces, it would be 
likely to grow to his feet.* He professed to wish himself 
blind and deaf,** that he might have no knowledge of 
the world’s events, described himself as buried in literature, 
and fit for no business save to remain in his chamber, 
fastened to his books, or occupied with private affairs and 
religious exercises.^ He possessed a most charming resi- 
dence at Orchamps, where he spent a great portion of his 
time. In one of his letters to Vice-Chancellor Seld, he 
described the beauties of this retreat with much delicacy 
and vigour — “ I am really not as badly off here,” said he, 
“ as I should be in the Indies. I am in sweet places where 
I have wished for you a thousand times, for I am certain 
that you would think them appropriate for philosophy and 
worthy the habitation of the Muses. Here are beautiful 
mountains, high as heaven, fertile on all their sides, wreathed 
with vineyards, and rich with every fruit; here are rivers 
flowing through charming valleys, the waters clear as crystal, 
filled with trout, breaking into numberless cascades. Here 
are umbrageous groves, fertile fields, lovely meadows ; on 
the one side great warmth, on the other side delectable 
coolness, despite the summer’s heat. Nor is there any lack 
of good company, friends, and relations, with, as you well 
know, the very best wines in the world.” ** 

Thus it is obvious that the Cardinal was no ascetic. 
His hermitage contained other appliances save those for 
study and devotion. His retired life was, in fact, that of a 
voluptuary. His brother, Chantonnay, reproached him with 
the sumptuousness and disorder of his establishment.’ 
He lived in “good and joyous cheer.” He professed to be 
thoroughly satisfied with the course things had taken, knoiv- 
ing that God was above all, and would take care of all. He 
avowed his determination to extract pleasure and profit 
even from the ill-will of his adversaries, “ Behold my phi- 
losophy,” he cried, “ to live joyously as possible, laughing at 
the world, at passionate people, and at all their calumnies.”' 

* Papiers d’Etat, ix. 2j8, 219. ® /he/., viii, 91. 

® /{lid., viii. 91, t02. Groen v. Prirfst., Archives, i. 42S. 

•• Papiers d’Etat, viii. 115. 

* Groen V. Prinst., Archives, etc., i. 428 (note), 

“ /{>/(/., 240. 
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It is evident that his plniosophy, if it inni aity real exist- 
cjice, was sutiicientiy ICpicurcan. It was, iiowcver, mainly 
compounded of pretence, like his whole miture and his 
whole life. Notwithstanding the mountains high as heaven, 
the cool grottos, the trout, and the lUirgimdy. concernitrg 
which he descanted .so eUnpiently, he soon became most 
impatient of his compulsory seclusion. His jrretence of 
“composuig himself as much as possible to traiujuillity and 
repose " ' coulil deceive none of the intimate associates to 
whom he addre.ssed him.self in that edifying vein. While 
he affected to be blind and deaf to politics, he had eyes 
and ears for nothing else. Worldly affairs were his element, 
and he was shi[)wrecked upon the charming solitude which 
he .affected to admire. He was most anxious to return to 
the world again, but he had diflicult cards to play. His 
master was even more dubious than usual about everything. 
(Jranvelle was ready to reiirain in Burgundy as lorrg as 
I’hilip chose that he .should remain there. He w.as also 
ready to go to “India, I’ern, or into the fire,” whenever 
his King should require atiy such excursion, or to return to 
the N'etherlands, confronting any danger which might lie 
in his path,' It is probable that lie nouriidicd for a long 
time a hope that the storm would blow over in the provincc.s, 
and his resumption of power become jios.sible. 

W'illiam of Orange, althougli more than half convinced 
that no attempt would be made to replace the minister, fell 
it necessary to keep strict w.atch on liis movements. “Wc 
must be on our guard,” said he, “and not be deceived. 
Perhaps they mean to put us asleep, in order tlie belter to 
execute their designs, k'or the present thing.s are peaceable, 
and all the world is rejoiced at the departure of that good 
Cardinal.” ^ 'The Prince never committed the error of 
undervaluing the talents of his great adversary, and he felt 
the necessity of being on the alert in the present emergency. 
“’Tis a sly and cunning bird that we are dealing with,” 
said he, “ one that sleeps neither day nor night if a blow is 
to be de.alt to us.” * Honest Brederode, after solacing him- 
self with the spectacle oS his enemy’s departure, soon began 

’ P.apicrs d’Et.it, viii. 91. 

• viii. 103, Grocn v. Prinst., i. 311. 

^ Groen v. Prinst., Archives, i. 226, 227. * Ibid., 259. 
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to suspect his return, and to express himself on the subject, 
as usual, with ludicrous vehemence. “The}’ say the* red 
fellow is back again,” he WTOte to Count Louis, “ and that 
Berlaymont has gone to meet him at Namur. The de\-il 
after the two would be a good chase.” ^ Nevertheless, the 
chances of that return became daily fainter. jMargaret of 
Parma hated the Cardinal with great cordialit}’. She fell 
out of her servitude to him into far more contemptible 
hands, but for a brief intei^-al she seemed to take a delight 
in the recovery of her freedom. According to ^’^iglius, the 
court, after Granvelle’s departure, was like a school of bo}‘s 
and girls when the pedagogue’s back is turned.' He was 
very bitter against the Duchess for her manifest joy at eman- 
cipation.® The poor President Avas treated with the most 
marked disdain by Margaret, who also took pains to show 
her dislike to all the cardinalists. Secretary’ Armenteros 
forbade Bordey, Avho was Granvelle’s cousin and dependent, 
from even speaking to him in public.'* The Regent soon 
became more intimate with Orange and Egrrront than she 
had ever been with the Cardinal. She was made to see — 
and, seeing, she became indignant — the cipher which she 
had really been during his administration. “One can tell 
what’s o’clock,”® wvote J.lorillon to the fallen minister, 

“ since she never Avrites to you nor mentions your name.” 
As to Armenteros, Avith AA’hom GrauA'elle AA-as still on friendly 
relations, he Avas restless in his endeavours to keep the once 
poAA’erful priest from rising again. Having already wormed 
himself into the confidence of the Regent, he made a point 
of shoAving to the principal seigniors A-arious letters, in Avhich 
she had been AA-arned by the Cardinal to put no trust in 
them. “ That devil,” said Armenteros, “ thought he had 
got into Paradise here : but he is gone, and aa'c shall take 
cate that he ncA’er returns.”® It AA-as soon thought highly 
probable that the King AA-as but temporizing, and that the 
A-oIuntary departure of the minister had been a decepnon. 
Of course nothing AA-as accurately knoAA-n upon the subject. 

'' Groen a-. Prinst., Archives, i. 505. Vii. Viqlii, 3S. 

3 Jbid. ^ P.Apieri; ci’Et.it, vii. 593. 

3 “ L’on peult facillenAcnl voir quelle heurc ii etc., etc. — 

d'Etai, viii. 02-94, 

« Ibid, 
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,^::uirrr tl>nt *4'*r v,as {v*t;(’r informed ns t«> affairt in Uu* No* 
thrUani!^ than itmi t vrr hnnunlv tu'rn. Site loUi her 


orotlh r lh?A :U! the %icvv> of (iraJUiUc nrni «)f hts foiir>ut*r,*^^ 
Vu:'iu^ with t)u* iirU iirie! o Juh*<l to prnUurc a rrvolnlion 
which i!u*y hoprei that IMhiij) vomUi fun! in fui! <iprration 
w'hvix hu vlionhi conic totiic Xotlicrl.uuN, It w*a^ llnnr oh* 


jc< h the Niid, to h^h in trouhlrU waters, nt^l, to attain t!i:\t 
ainu th.cv h:u\ ever piirnicU ihe plan of yainint: i!ic <*\clu- 
sivc ct>ntrol of ail niTair^^a 'rhat wa^ tin: reason wliy they 
!ia<l vWT i>j>poscU the convocation of ihc pem^raK 

^I'hcV U^xvitii that tfuir rra;//i/ rV /Ve.%/, anU their frauds, 
injust 5 (a% simony, and rajiinc* di^covcrc(h“ 'Iliis would he 
the resulh if tranquillity were restored to the country, and 
therefore they had done their liesi to foment and maintain 
discord. 'Hie Duchess soon afterwards enicrlaincd her royal 
brother %vith very detailed accounts of various nets of simony, 
peculation, and emhe/zlemenl committed by Vigliirs whiol) 
the Cardinal had aided and abetted, and by which he had 
profued/ 'riicse revelations are incstirnnhle in a historical 
point of view. Tliey do not raise our estimate of Margaret’s 


* Papier^* ddClnt, viii. 132 — ^'Qiic son Altcro dcvicni roup: conimo 
escarlel <junnd Ton park d<?V. S.,^’ etc. 

* P,apicr> ePHtat, vili. 132, 

^ CorrcsjiondnnrLMk Philipjx: II,, i* 3***3M* 

* JbU.f u 318-320. 
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character, but they certainly give us a clear insight into 
the nature of the Granvelle administration. At the same 
time it was characteristic of the Duchess, that while she 
was thus painting the portrait of the Cardinal for the pri- 
vate eye of his sovereign, she should address the banished 
minister himself in a secret strain of condolence, and even 
of penitence. She wrote to assure Granvelle that she re- 
pented extremely having adopted the views of Orange. She 
promised that she would state publicly everj’where that the 
Cardinal was an upright man, intact in his morals and his 
administration, a most zealous and faithful ser\'ant of the 
King.' She added that she recognized the obligations she 
was under to him, and that she loved him like a brorher.’ 
She affirmed that if the Flemish seigniors had induced her 
to cause the Cardinal to be deprived of the government, 
she was already penitent, and that her fault deserved that 
the King, her brother, should cut off her head, for having 
occasioned so great a calamity.® 

There Avas certainly discrepancy, between the language 
thus used simultaneous!)’ by the Duchess to GranA’elle and 
to Philip, but ^Margaret had been trained in the school of 
Macchiavelli, and had sat at the feet of Loyola. 

The Cardinal replied with equal suavity, protesting that 
such a letter from the Duchess left him nothing more to 
desire, as it furnished him with an “entire and perfect jus- 
tification ” of his conduct.' He Avas aAA-are of her real senti- 
ments, no doubt, but he Avas too politic to quarrel Avith so 
important a personage as Philip’s sister. 

An incident AA’hich occurred a feAv months after the minis- 
ter’s departure serv'ed to shoAv the general estimation in 
AA’hich he aa’os held by all ranks of Netherlanders. Count 
Mansfeld celebrated the baptism of his son, Philip Octa- 
vian, by a splendid series of festivities at Luxemburg, the 
capital of his government. Besides the tournaments and 
similar sports, Avith Avhich the upper classes of Europe.in 
societ)’ Avere accustomed at that day to divert thcmsch’es, 

* Doha I’EA’esque, ii. "J. ^ * IhU, 

^ Dom l’E\’esque, uhi sit/’. He cites the MS. collection entitled 
Me'moires de GranA-elle, torn. Nxxiii., p. 67. 

* Dom I’Evesque, ii. “i, 72. Memoircs do GntnA’clle, tom. xxxui., 

P- 95 - 
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there was a grand masquerade, to j which the public were 
admitted as spectators. In this “mummery " the most suc- 
cessful spectacle was that presented by a group arranged in 
obvious ridicule of Granvelle. A figure dressed in Cardi- 
nal’s costume, with the red hat upon iiis head, came pacing 
through the arena upon horseback. Before him marched a 
man attired like a hermit, with long white beard, telling 
liis beads upon a rosary', which he held ostentatiously in 
his hands. Behind the mounted Cardinal came the Devil, 
attired in the usual guise considered appropriate to the 
Prince of Darkness, who scourged both horse and rider 
with a whip of fox-tails, causing them to scamper about the 
lists in great trepidation, to the immense delight of the 
spectators. The practical pun upon Simon Renard’s name 
embodied in the fo.x-tail, with the allusion to the effect of 
the manifold squibs perpetrated by that most bitter and 
lively enemy upon Granvelle, were understood and relished 
by the multitude. Nothing could be more hearty tnan the 
blows bestowed upon the minister’s representative, except 
the applause with which this satire, composed of actual fus- 
tigation, was received. The humorous spectacle absorbed 
all the interest of the masquerade, and was frequently re- 
peated. It seemed difficult to satisfy the general desire to 
witness a thorough chastisement of tne culprit.' 

The incident made a great noise in the country'. The 
cardinalists felt naturally very much enraged, but they were 
in a minority. No censure came from the government at 
Brussels, and Mansfeld was then and for a long time after- 
wards ihe main pillar of royal'authority in the Netherlands. 
It was sufficiently obvious that Granvelle, for the time at 
least, was supported by no party of any influence. 

Meantime he remained in his seclusion. His unpopularity 
did not, however, decrease in his absence. More than a 
year after his departure, Berlaymont said the nobles de- 
tested the Cardinal more than ever, and would eat him alive 
if they caught him.' The chance of his returning was dying 
gradually out. At about the same period Chantonnay 
advised his brother to show his teeth.’ He assured Gran- 

' Papiers d’Etat, viii. 76, 77 ; 92-94. “ ix, 235. 

’ “ Monstrer le visage et les dents,” etc. — ///iV., ix. 186, 

187. 
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velle that he vras too quiet in his disgrace, reminded him 
that princes had "warm affections when the)” trished to make 
use of people, butthat when they could have them too cheaply, 
they esteemed them but little ; making no account of men 
whom they were accustomed to see under their feet He 
urged the Cardinal, in repeated letters, to take heart again, 
to make himself formidable, and to rise from Iris crouching 
attitude. All the world sa}’, he remarked, that the game is 
up between the King and j'ourself, and l 3 efore long every 
one will be laughing at you, and holding 3'ou for a dupe.* 
Stung or emboldened by these remonstrances, and wear}* 
of his retirement Gianvelle at last abandoned all intention 
of returning to tlie Netherlands, and towards the end of 
1565, dep.arted to Rome, where he participated in the 
election of Pope Pius V. Five years afterwards he was 
employed by Philip to negotiate the treaty between Spain, 
Rome, and Venice against the Turk. He was aftenvards 
Viceroy of Naples, and in 1575 he removed to ^Madrid, 
to take an active part in the management of the public 
business, ‘"the disorder of which,” saj’s the Abbe Boisot. 

** could be no longer arrested by men of mediocre capacity.” “ 
He died in that cTt}- on the 21st September, 1586, at the age 
of seventy, andSvas buried at Besan^on.® 

' Papiers d’Etat, is. lS4-iS7._ 

^ Papiers d'Eiat. Notice Preliminairc de M. Ch. Weisz. 
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drclnred free of tlic inquisition— -Brincc Alexander of I*arm:i betroihcd 
in Donna Maria of ronu';al — Her |>orlmii — Kx]K’nsivc preparations for 
the niiptlaK — Av'crnbly of tlie Ooiden I'lcccc — Oration of Vij»lius — 
Weddint; of Prince Alexantler, 

T HEremnindcrof the year, in the spring of which the Car- 
dinal had left the Jletlierlands, was one of anarchy, con- 
fusion, and corruption. At first there had been a sensation 
of relief. Philip had exchanged letters of exceeding rirnily 
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with Orange, Egmont and Horn. ' These three seigniors 
had written, immediately upon Gratrvelle s retreat, to assure 
-the King of their willingness to obey the royal command.s, 
and to resume their duties at the state-council.' They had, 
however, assured the Duchess that the re-appe.arance of the 
Cardinal in the country would be the signal for their instan- 
taneous withdrawal.” They appeared at the council daily, 
working with the utmost assiduity often till late into the 
night. Orange had three great objects in view,'"' by attaining 
which the countr}*, in his opinion, might yet be saved, and 
the thre,atened convulsions averted. These were to convoke 
the states-general, to moderate or abolish the edicts, and to 
suppress the council of finance and the privy council, 
leaving only the council of state. The two first of these 
points, if gained, would, of course, subvert the whole abso- 
lute policy which Philip and Granvelle had enforced ; it w.as, 
therefore, hardly probable that .any impression would be 
made upon the secret detennination of the government in 
these respects. As to the council of state, the limited 
powers of that body, under the administration of the Car- 
dinal, had formed one of the principal complaints against 
that minister. The justice and finance councils were sinks 
of iniquity, Tke most barefaced depravity reigned supreme. 
A gangrene had spread through the whole govenimenL 
The public functionaries were notoriously and outrageously 
vatal. The administration of justice had been poisoned at 
the fountain, and the people were unable to slake their daily 
thirst at the polluted stre.am. There was no law but the 
law of the longest purse. The highest digiriiaries of Philip’s 
appointment had become the most mercenary hucksters that 
ever converted the temple of justice into a den of thieves. 
Law was an article of merchandise, sold by judges to the 
highest bidder. A poor customer could obtaitr irothing but 
stripes and imprisonment, or if tainted with suspicion of 
Ireresy, the fagot or the sword, but for the rich ererjthing 
rvas attainable. Pardons for the most atrocious crimc.s. 
passports, safeconducts, otfices of trust and honour, were 

t 

' Corrc 5 pomiance de Guinaume le Tant*, ii. 71, 7 - 

* CorreJ^pondance de PhHipj'KJ II., u 204*20 7. 
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tH''}>ovvHl of nt nurtiun u> the lui’Jn.st hiilcU'r.’ Ajtainst all 
this sea of curruption did the In.ivt; William of (Irangc set 
his hrenst, tmdauntcti and tndliitchini;. Mis hononr was ever 
untarnished by even a breath of suspieiem. The (’ar<linal 
could accuse him of pecuniary embarras'-ment. by which a 
lante proportiim of his revenues were nec<'ssari!y diverted to 
the lio.uitlalion of his tiebts, but he could not supgesi (hat 
the I’rinee had ever freed himself from dilTieulties by idunq- 
inq his hands into the puhlie treasury, when it miqht easily 
have been opened to him. 

It was soon, liowever, sulhrienily obvious that as despe- 
mte a stniqqie was to be tnade with the many-lieaded 
mon-'ter of eorniption as with the t'ardina! by whom it h.ad 
been so lonq fe<l and governed. 'I’lic I’rinec was ami.sed 
of ambitiosi and intrigue. It was .«.;ud that he wa.s tleter- 
mined to concentrate all the powers of government in the 
.st.ate eounril. which was ilms to become an omnijmtenl and 
i^re^J>onsib!c senate, while the King would be reduced to 
the condition of a Venetian l>oge.’ It was, of course, sug- 
ge,sterl tiiai it wa.s the aim of (.>range to govern the new 
'rrihunal of 'I'en. No doubt the I’rince w.a.s ambitious. 
Birth, Wealth, gcniu.s, and virtue could not have been he- 
.stowed in .such eminent degree uiron any mtm without enrr)’- 
ing with them the determin.ition to .rssert their value. But 
he practised no art.s to arrive at the .supremacy which he 
felt must ahv.iy.s belong to him, whatever might be hi.s 
nominal position in the political hierarchy, l ie was already, 
although but just turned of thirty years, vastly ch.anged from 
the brilliant and careless grandee, as he stood at the hour of 
the imperial abdication. He was becoming careworn in 
face, thin of figure, sleepless of habit. 'I'lie wrongs of which 
he wa.s the daily witness, the absolutism, the cruelty, the 
rottenness of the government, had marked his face with pre- 
mature furrows. “ Tiiey say that the Prince is very sad,” 
wrote Morillon to Clranvelle ; “ and *tis ca.sy to read as 
much in his face. They s.ay //c cafinot s/rc/’." 'Pruly might 

' Hoofd, ii. 48, 49. Hopper, Uec. ct Mcin., 40. Vil. Viglii, 38, 39, 

* “ Comme pnr un coup>d'e.ssay pens.a d'.abolir le ronseil prive 

pour abolir l.a puiss.incc du Roy ct Ic rendre sembl.'iblc h «n diicq de 
Vcnisc,” etc. — Pontus Payen MS. 

’ Paoiers d’Etat, vii. 434. 
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the monarch have taken warning that here was a man who 
was dangerous, and who thought too much. “ Sleek-headed 
men, and such as slept o’ nights,” would have been more 
eligible functionaries, no doubt, in the royal estimation, but, 
for a brief period, the King was content to use, to watch, 
and to suspect the man w'ho was one day to be his great and 
invincible antagonist. He continued assiduous at the 
council, and he did his best, by entertaining nobles and 
citizens at his hospitable mansion, to cultivate good relations 
with large numbers of his countrymen. He soon, however, 
had become disgusted with the court. Egmont was more 
lenient to the foul practices which prevailed there, and took 
almost a childish pleasure in dining at the table of the 
Duchess, dressed, as were many of the younger nobles, in 
short camlet doublet with the wheatsheaf buttons. 

The Prince felt more unwilling to compromise his personal 
dignity by countenancing the flagitious proceedings and the 
contemptible supremacy of Armenteros, and it was soon very 
obvious, therefore, that Egmont was a greater favourite at 
court than Orange. At the same time the Count was also 
diligently cultivating the good graces of the middle and lower 
classes in Brussels, shooting with the burghers at the popin- 
jay, calling everjf man by his name, and assisting at jovial 
banquets in town-house or guild-hall. The Prince, although 
at times a necessary partaker also in these popular amuse- 
ments, could find small cause for rejoicing in the aspect of 
affairs. When. his business led him to the palace, he was 
sometimes forced to rvait in the ante-chamber for an hour, 
while Secretary Armenteros was engaged in private consulta- 
tion with Margaret upon the most important matters of 
administration.' It could not be otherwise than galling to 
the pride and offensive to the patriotism of the Prince to find 
great public transactions entrusted to such hands. Thomas 
de Armenteros was a mere private secretary — a simple clerk. 
He had no right to have cognizance of important affairs, 
which could only come before his Majesty’s sworn advisers. 
He was moreover an infamous peculator. He was rolling 
up a fortune with great rapidity by his shameless traffic in 
benefices, charges, offices, whether o{ church or state. His 


' Papiers d’Etat, vii. 593. 
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name of Armentoroswas popularly converlcd into Argcnteros,' 
in order to symbolize the man who was made of public 
money. His confidential intimacy with the Duchess pro- 
cured for him also the name of “ Madame’s barber,” ‘ in allu- 
sion to the famous ornaments of Margaret’s upper lip, and to 
the celebrated influence enjoyed by the barbers of the Duke 
of Savoy and of Louis the Eleventh. This man sold dignities 
and places of high responsibility at public auction.” The 
Regent not only connived at these proceedings, which would 
have been base enough, but she was full p.artner in the dis- 
graceful commerce. Through the agency of the Secretary, 
she, too, was amassing a large private fortune.'* “The 
Duchess has gone into the business of vendiiig places to the 
highest bidders,” said Morillon, “with the bit between her 
teeth.” ' The spectacle presented at the council-board was 
often sufficiently repulsive not only to the cardinalists, who 
were treated with elaborate insolence, but to all men who 
loved honour and justice, or who felt an interest in the pros- 
perity of government. There was nothing majestic in the 
appearance of the Duchess, as .she s.at conversing apart with 
Armenteros, whispering, pinching, giggling, or disputing, 
while important affairs of state were debated, concerning 
which the Secretary had no right to be inTormed.” It was 
inevitable that Orange should be offended to the utmost by 
such proceedings, although he was himself treated with com- 
parative respect. As for the ancieirt adherents of Granvelle, 
the Bordeys, Baves, and Itlorillons, they were forbidden b)’ 
the favourite even to salute him in the streets. Berlaymont 


* Papiers d'Etat, viii. 650; ix. 339. - //vV/., viii. 650. 

” IbiiL, vii. 635-678. Groen v. Prinst., Archives el Corrcspondance, 
i. 405, 406. 

■* “^lesmes aucuns, pour la rendre odicuse au peuple semoyent un 
bruit qu’elle amassoit un grand thresor de derniers du Roy, oulire une 
infinite d’or et d’argent qu’elle tiroit sublilcmcnl des offices, benefices, 
et remissions cju'elle faisoit vendre soubs main en beaux deniers complant 
par le dit Armenteros .” — Ponltts Payen MS. ^ 

The correspondence of the time proves that the story was no calumny, 
but an indisputable fact. 

“ Son . 4 lteze y vat bride avallee.” — /b/zVrj (fAwf, vii. 635. 

® “ L’aultre jour, Van dJr Aa me diet avec larmes qu’il ne scavoit 
plus comporler les termes que I’on y tint : parlant a I’oreille, riant, 
picquant, debatant et donnant souvent des lourdes attaches, __et quand 
HoslUio y est aussi present pour escoulter.” — Papiers d'Etat, viii. 57, 58. 
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was treated by the .Duchess with studied insult. “ What is 
the man talking about?”. she would ask with languid super- 
ciliousness, if he attempted to express his opinion in the state- 
council.^ Viglius, whom Berlaymont accused of doing his 
best, without success, to make his peace with the seigniors, 
was in even still greater disgrace than his fellow-cardinalists. 
He longed, he said, to be in Burgundy, drinking Granvelle’s 
good wine.® His patience under the daily insults which he 
received from the government made him despicable in the 
eyes of his own party. He was described by his friends as 
pusillanimous to an incredible extent, timid from excess of 
riches, afraid of his own shadow.® He was becoming exceed- 
ingly pathetic, expressing frequently a desire to depart and 
end his days in peace. His faithful Hopper sustained and 
consoled him, but even Joachim could not soothe his sorrows 
when he reflected that after all the work performed by him- 
self and colleagues, “ they had only been beating the bush 
for others,” * while their own share in the spoils had been 
withheld. Nothing could well be more contumelious than 
Margaret’s treatment of the learned Frisian. ’iVhen ' other 
councillors were summoned to a session at three o’clock, the 
President was invited at four. It was quite impossible for 
him to have an Audience of the Duchess except in the pre- 
sence of the inevitable Armenteros. He was not allowed to 
open his mouth, even when he occasionally plucked up heart 
enough to attempt the utterance of his opinions. His 
authority was completely dead. Even if he essayed to com- 
bat the convocation of the states-general by the arguments 
which the Duchess, at his suggestion, had often used for the 
purpose, he was treated with the same indifference. “Tire 
poor President,” wrote Granvelle to the King’s chief secretao’> 
Gonzalo Perez, “ is afraid, as I hear, to speak a word, and is 
made to write exactly what they tell him.” At the same 
time, the poor President, thus maltreated and mortified, had 
the vanity occasionally to imagine himself a bold and formid- 
able personage. The man whom his most intimate friends 

* Papiers cl’Etat, ix. 238. ^ 

* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., i. 223. 

^ Papiers d’Etat, viii. 267, 311. 

* “Qu’on aural battu le buisson pour la noblesse.” — //uV/., vni. 57 > 
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described as afraid of l)is own shadow, described himself to 
Granvelle as one M’ho weJit his own gait, speaking his mind 
frankly upon every opportunity, and compelling people to 
fear him a little, even if they did not love him. But the 
Cardinal knew better than to believe in this magnanimous 
picture of the doctor’s fancy.' 

Viglius was anxious to retire, but unwilling to have the ap- 
pearance of being disgraced. He felt instinctively, although 
deceived as to the actual facts, that his great patron had been 
defeated and banished. He did not wish to be placed in the 
same position. He was desirous, as he piously expressed 
himself, of withdrawing from the world, “that he might 
balance his accounts with the Lord, before leaving the lodg- 
ings of life.” He was, however, disposed to please “the 
master ” as well as the Lord. He wished to have the royal 
permission to depart in peace. In his own lofty language, 
he wished to be sprinkled on taking his leave “ with the holy 
water of the court.” ISIoreover, he was fond of his salar)’, 
although he disliked the sarcasms of the Duchess. Egmont 
and others had advised him to abandon the office of Presi- 
dent to Hopper, in order, as he was getting feeble, to reserve 
his whole strength for the state-council. Viglius did not at 
all relish the proposition. He said that bj' giving up the 
seals, and with them the rank and salary which they con- 
ferred, he should become a deposed saint. He had no 
inclination, as long as he remained on the ground at all, to 
part with those emoluments and honours, and to be converted 
merely into the “ ass of the state-council.” • He had, how- 
ever, with the sagacity of an old navigator, already thrown 
out his anchor into the best holding-ground during the storms 
which he foresaw were soon to sweep the state. Before the 
close of the year which now occupies us, the learned doctor 
of laws had become a doctor of divinity also; and had 
already secured, by so doing, the wealthy prebend of Saint 
Bavon of Ghent." This would be a consolation in the loss 
of secular dignities, and a recompense for the cold looks of 

1 Papiers d’Etat, viii. 77-91. 190, 266. 372, 377, 409, 410, 425, 426, 
619. » 

“ “Et de me laisser contenter d’estre I’asne du conseil-d’etat.” — 
Ibid ., viii. 192. 
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the Duchess. He did not scruple to ascribe the pointed dis- 
like which Margaret manifested towards him to the awe in 
which she stood of his stern integrity of character. The true 
reason why Armenteros and the Duchess disliked him was 
because, in his own words, “ he was not of their mind with 
regard to lotteries, the sale of offices, advancement to abbeys, 
and many other things of the kind, by which they were in 
such a hurry to make their fortune.” Upon another occa- 
sion he observed, in a letter to Granvelle, that, “all offices 
were sold to the highest bidder, and that the cause of Mar- 
garet's resentment against both the Cardinal and himself was, 
that they had so long prevented her from making the profit 
which sire -was now doing from the sale of benefices, offices, 
and other favours.” ‘ 

The Duchess, on her part, characterized the proceedings 
and policy, both past and present, of the cardinalists as 
factious, corrupt, and selfish in the last degree. She assured 
her brother, that the simony, rapine, and dishonesty of Gran- 
velle, Viglius, and all their followers, had brought affairs into 
the ruinous condition wffiich w'as then but too apparent. 
They were doing their best, she said, since the Cardinal’s 
departure, to show, by their sloth and opposition, that they 
were determined to allow nothing to prosper in his absence. 
To quote her own vigorous expression to Philip — •“Viglius 
made her suffer the pains of hell.”^ She described him as 
perpetually resisting the course of the administration, and she 
threw out dark suspicions, not only as to his honesty but his 
orthodoxy. Philip lent a greedy ear to these scandalous 
hints concerning the late omnipotent minister and his friends. 
It is an instructive lesson in human history to look through 
the cloud of dissimulation in which the actors of this remark- 
able epoch were ever enveloped, and to watch them all 
stabbing fiercely at each other in the dark, with no regard to 
previous friendship, or even present professions. It is edify- 
ing to see the Cardinal, with all his genius and all his grimace, 
corresponding on familiar terms with Armenteros, who was 
holding him up to obloquy upon all occasions ; to see Philip 
inclining his ear in pleased a.stonishment to Margaret’s dis- 
closures concerning the Cardinal, horn he was at the very 

‘ Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., i. 265 ; 405, 406, 

^ Concsponclancc de Philippe II., i. 3 * 4 - 
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instant assuring of his undiminished confidence;' and to see 
Viglius, the author of the edict of 1550, and the uniform 
opponent of any mitigation in its horrors, silently becoming 
involved without the least suspicion of the fact in the meshes 
of inquisitor Titelmann. 

Upon Philip’s eager solicitations for further disclosures, 
Margaret accordingly informed her brother of additional facts 
communicated to her, after oaths of secrecy had been ex- 
changed, by Titelmann and his colleague del Canto. They 
had assured her, she .said, that there were grave doubts 
touching the orthodoxy of Viglius. He had consorted with 
heretics during a large portion of his life, and had put many 
suspicious persons into office. As to his nepotism, simony, 
and fraud, there was no doubt at all. He had richly pro- 
vided all his friends and relations in P'riesland with benefices. 
He had become in his old age a priest and churchman, in 
order to snatch the provostship of Saint Bavon, although his 
infirmities did not allow him to say mass, or even to stand 
erect at the altar. The inquisitors had further accused him 
of having stolen rings, jewels, plate, linen, beds, tapestr)’, and 
other furniture, from the establishment, all which property he 
had sent to Friesland, and of having seized one hundred 
thousand florins in ready money which had* belonged to the 
last abbe — an act consequently of pure embezzlement. The 
Duchess afterwards transmitted to Philip an inventory of the 
plundered property, including the furniture of nine houses, 
and begged him to command Viglius to make instant resti- 
tution.' If there be truth in the homely proverb, that in case 
of certain quarrels honest men recover their rights, it is per- 
haps equally certain that when distinguished public person- 
ages attack each other, historians may arrive at the truth. 
Here certainly are edifying pictures of the corruption of the 
Spanish regency in the Netherlands, painted by the President 
of the state-council, and of the dishonesty of the President 
painted by the Regent. 

A remarkable tumult occurred in October of this year, at 
Antwerp. A Carmelite monk, Christopher Smith, commonly 
called Fabricius, had left a monastery in Bruges, adopted the 

^ Papiers d’Etat, vii. 593 ; viii. 91-94. Cor. de Philippe II., i. 309- 

317. 
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principles of the Reformation, and taken to himself a wife. 
He had resided for a time in England ; but, invited by his 
•friends, he had afterwards undertaken the dangerous charge 
of gospel-teacher in the commercial metropolis of the Nether- 
lands. He was, however, soon betrayed to the authorities 
by a certain bonnet-dealer, popularly called Long Margaret, 
who had pretended, for the sake of securing the informer’s 
fee, to be a convert to his doctrines. He was seized, and 
immediately put to the torture. He manfully refused to 
betray any members of his congregation, as manfully avowed 
and maintained his religious creed. He was condemned to 
the flames, and during the interval which preceded his exe- 
cution, he comforted his friends by letters of advice, religious 
consolation and encouragement, which he wrote from his 
dungeon. He sent a message to the woman who had be- 
trayed him, assuring her of his forgiveness, and exhorting 
her to repentance. His calmness, wisdom, and gentleness 
excited the admiration of all. When, therefore, this humble 
imitator of Christ was led through the streets of Antwerp to 
the stake, the popular emotion was at once visible. To the 
multitude who thronged about the executioners with threat- 
ening aspect, he addressed an urgent remonstrance that they 
would not compromise their own safety ,by a tumult in his 
cause. He invited all, however, to remain steadfast to the 
great truth for which he was about to lay down his life. The 
crowd, as they followed the procession of hangmen, halberds- 
men, and magistrates, sang the hundred and thirtieth psalm 
in full chorus. As the victim arrived upon the market-place, 
he knelt upon the ground, to pray for the last time. He 
was, however, rudely forced to rise by the executioner, who 
immediately chained him to the stake, and fastened a leathern 
strap around his throat. At this moment the popular indig- 
nation 'became uncontrollable; and stones were showered 
upon the magistrates and soldiers, who, after a slight resist- 
ance, fled for their lives. The foremost of the insurgents 
dashed into the enclosed arena, to rescue the i^risoner. It 
was too late. The executioner, even as he fled, had crushed 
the victim’s head with a sledge-hammer, and pierced him 
through and through with a poniardf Some of the bystanders 
maintained afterwards that his fijigers and lips were seen to 
move, as if in feeble prayer, for a little time longer, until, as 
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be compelled to make use of preparator)- examinations with 
the co-operation of the senators of the city, to suffer that wit- 
nesses should make their depositions without being intimi- 
dated by menace, and to conduct all his subsequent proceed- 
ings according to legal forms, which he had uniformly violated; 
publicly declaring that he would govern himself according to 
his own pleasure.^ 

The four estates of Flanders having, in a solemn address 
to the King, represented the same facts, concluded their 
brief but vigorous description of Titelmann’s enormities by 
catling upon Philip to suppress these horrible practices, so 
manifestly in violation of the ancient charters which he had 
sworn to support. “ It may be supposed that the appeal to 
Philip would be more likely to call down a royal benediction 
than the reproof solicited upon the inquisitor’s head. In the 
privy council, the petitions and remonstrances were read, 
and, in the words of the President, “found to be in extremely 
bad taste.” ^ In the debate which followed, Viglius and his 
friends recalled to the Duchess, in earnest language, the 
decided will of the King, which had been so often exjoressed. 
A faint representation was made, on the other hand, of the 
dangerous consequences, in case the people were driven to 
a still deeper despair. The result of the movement was but 
meagre. The Duchess announced that she could do nothing 
in the matter of the request until further information, but 
that meantime she had charged Titelmann to conduct him- 
self in his office “ with discretion and modesty.” ■* The dis- 
cretion and modest}’, however, never appeared in any modi- 
fication of the inquisitor’s proceedings, and he continued 
unchecked in his infamous career until liis death, which did 
not occur till several years afterwards. In truth, Margaret 
was herself in mortal fear of this horrible personage. He 
besieged her chamber-door almost daily, before she had risen, 
insisting upon audiences which, notwithstanding her rej'jug- 
nance to the man, she did not dare to refuse. “May I 
perish,” said Morillon, “ if she does not stand in ex'ceeding 

1 Brandt, i. 278, 279. Papicrs d’Etat, viii. 434-438. Corres}>on<Iance 
de Philippe II., i. 329-331. i. 

* Brandi, ^ Papicrs d’Eiat, viii. 434. 

* P.apiers d’Et.at, viii. 439 . — “Dc sc ccndiiyrc cn J’cxcrcice de son 
office avec toutc discretion, niodcstie et respect.” 
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by the Church, the reformation of ecclesiastical morals, and 
the education of the people. General police regulations 
were issued at the same time, by which heretics Avere to be 
excluded from all share in the usual conveniences of society, 
and were in fact to be strictly excommunicated. Inns were 
to receive no guests, schools no children, alms-houses no 
paupers, grave-yards no dead bodies, unless guests, children, 
paupers, and dead bodies were furnished with the most satis- 
factory proofs of orthodoxy. Midwives of unsuspected 
Romanism were alone to exercise their functions, and were 
bound to give notice within twenty-four hours of every birth 
which occurred ; the parish clerks were as regularly to record 
every such addition to the population, and the authorities to 
see that Catholic baptism was administered in each case with 
the least possible delay. Births, deaths, and marriages could 
only occur with validity under the shadow of the Church. 
No human being could consider himself born or defunct un- 
less provided with a priest’s certificate. The heretic was 
excluded so far as ecclesiastical dogma could exclude him, 
from the pale of humanity, from consecrated earth, and from 
eternal salvation. 

The decrees contained many provisions Avhich not only 
conflicted with the privileges of the provinces, but with the 
prerogatives of the sovereign. For this reason many of the 
lords in council thought that at least the proper exceptions 
should be made upon their promulgation. This was also 
the opinion of the Duchess, but the King, by his letters of 
October and November (1564), expressly prohibited any 
alteration in the ordinances, and transmitted a copy of the 
form according to which the canons had been published in 
Spain, together with the expression of his desire that a 
similar course should be followed in the Netherlands.' 
Margaret of Parma was in great embarrassment. It was 
evident that the publication could no longer be deferred. 
Philip had issued his commands, but grave senators and 
learned doctors of the university had advised strongly in 
favour of the necessary exceptions. The extreme party, 
headed by Viglius, Avere in favour of carrying out the royal 
decisions. They Avere overruled, and the Duchess Avas in- 

‘ Strad.i, iv'. 148. 
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ced to attempt a modification, if her brother’s permission 
be obtained. The President expressed the opinion 
. It the decrees, even with the restrictions proposed, would 
’■'jive no contentment to the people, who, moreover, had no 
^®:ht to meddle with theolog)-.' 'J'he c.vcellcnt t-’^iglius for- 
,, U, however, that theology had been meddling altogether 
.-o much with the jieople to make it possible that the public 
’^‘^ention should be entirely averted from the subject. Men 
So,d women who might be daily summoned to rack, stake, 
^®\d scaffold in the course of these ecclesiastical arrangements, 
^^id whose births, deaths, marriages, and position in the 
^’’ext world, were now to be formally decided upon, could 
^'ardlv be taxed with extreme indiscretion, if they did meddle 
^'^ith the subject. 

I’’ In the dilemma to which the Duchess was reduced, she 
•’jjain bethought herself of a special mission to Spain. At 
"ae end of the year (1564), it was determined that Egmont 
hould be the envoy. Montigny excused himself on account 
^If private affairs ; Marquis Berghen “ because of his indispo- 
jition and corpulence.” “ I'here was a stormy debate in 
’’rouncil after Egmont had accepted the mission and imme- 
^Jiately before his departure. Viglius had,been ordered to 
■'’rrepare the Count’s instructions. Having finished the rough 
^draught, he laid it before the board.^ The paper was con- 
^ceived in general terms, and might mean anything or nothing. 
iNo criticism upon its language was, however, offered until it 
‘came to the turn of Orange to vote upon the document. 
!Then, however, William the Silent opened his lips, and 
poured forth a long and vehement discourse, such as he 
'rarely pronounced, but such as few except himself could 
utter. There was no shuffling, no disguise, no timidity in 
his language. He took the ground boldly that the time had 
arrived for speaking out. The object of sending an envoy 
of high rank and European reputation like the Count of 
Egmont, was to tell the King the truth. Let Philip know it 
now. Let him be unequivocally informed that this whole 
machinery of placards and scaffolds, of new bishops and old 
hangmen, of decrees, inquisitors, and informers, must once 
and for ever be abolished. Their day was over. The Nether- 

‘ Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., i. 321. 
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lands were free provinces, they were surrounded by free 
countries, they were determined to vindicate their ancient 
privileges. Moreover, his I^Iajesty was to be plainly informed 
of the frightful corruption which rnade the whole judicial 
and administrative system loathsome. The venality which no- 
toriously existed everywhere, on the bench, in the council- 
chamber, in all public offices, where purity was most essen- 
tial, was denounced by the Prince in scathing terms. He 
tore the mask from individual faces, and openly charged the 
Chancellor of Brabant, Engelbert Maas, with knavery and 
corruption. He insisted that the King should be informed 
of the necessity of abolishing the two inferior councils, and 
of enlarging the council of state by the admission of ten or 
twelve new members selected for their patriotism, purity and 
capacity. Above all, it was necessar}’ plainly to inform his 
Majesty that the canons of Trent, spurned by the whole 
world, even by the Catholic princes of Germany, could never 
be enforced in the Netherlands, and that it would be ruinous 
to make the attempt. He proposed and insisted that the 
Count of Egmont should be instructed accordingly. He 
avowed in conclusion that he was a Catholic himself and 
intended to remgin in the Faith, but that he could not look 
on with pleasure when princes strove to govern the souls of 
men, and to take away their liberty in matters of conscience 
and religion.* 

Here certainly was no daintiness of phraseology, aiid upon 
these leading points, thus slightly indicated, William of 
Orange poured out his eloquence, bearing conviction upon 
the tide of his rapid invective. His speech lasted till seven 
in the evening, when the Duchess adjourned the meeting. 
The council broke up, the Regent went to supper, but the 
effect of the discourse upon nearly all the members was not 
to be mistaken. Viglius was in a state of consternation, per- 
plexity, and despair. He felt satisfied that, with perhaps the 
exception of Berlaymont, all who had listened or should 
afterwards listen to the powerful arguments of Orange would 
be inevitably seduced or bewildered. The J’rcsidcnt lay 
awake, tossing and tumbling in his lipd, recalling the Prince's 
oration, point by point, and endeavouring to answer it in 
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order. It was important, he felt, to obliterate the impression 
produced. Moreover, as we have often seen, the learned 
Doctor valued himself upon his logic. It was absolutely 
necessary, therefore, that in his reply next day his eloquence 
should outshine that of his antagonist. The President thus 
passed a feverish and uncomfortable night, pronouncing and 
listening to imaginary harangues. With the dawn of day he 
arose and ])roceeded to dress himself. The excitement of 
the previous evening, and the .subsequent sleeple.ssness of his 
night had, however, been too much for his feeble and slightly 
superannuated frame. Before he had finished his toilet, a 
stroke of aj)oplexy stretched him senseless upon the floor. 
His servants when they soon afterwards entered the apart- 
ment, found him rigid, and to all appearance dead.* After a 
few days, however, he recovered his ])hyHical senses in part, 
but his reason remained for a longer time shattered, and was 
never perhaps fully restored to its original vigour. 

This event made it necessary that his place in the council 
should be supplied. Viglius had frequently expressed in- 
tentions of retiring, a measure to which he could yet never 
fully make up his mind. His place was now temporarily 
supplied by his friend and countryman Jrjachim Hopper, 
like himself a Frisian doctor of ancient blood and extensive 
acquirements, well versed in philosophy and jurisprudence, 
a professor of Louvain and a member of the Mechlin council. 
He was likewise the original founder and projector of Douay 
University, an institution which at Philip’s desire he had 
successfully organised in 1556, in order that a French Uni- 
versity might be furnished for Walloon youths, as a substitute 
for the seductive and poisonous Paris. For the rest. Hopper 
was a mere man of routine. Pie was often employed in 
private affairs by Philip without being entrusted with the 
secret at the bottom of them. His mind was a confused 
one, and his style inexpressibly involved and tedious. “ Poor 
Master Hopper,” said Granvelle, “ did not write the best 
French in the world ; may the Lord forgive him ! He was 
learned in letters, but knew very little of great affairs.” His 
manners were as cringir^ as his intellect w’as narrow. He 
never opposed the Duchess, so that his colleagues always 
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called him Councillor “ Yes, Madam,” and he did his best 
to be friends with all the world.* 

In deference to the arguments of Orange, the instructions 
for Egmont were accordingly considerably modified from 
the original draughts of Viglius. As drawn up by the new 
President, they contained at least a few hints to his Majesty 
as to the propriety of mitigating the edicts and e.\'tending 
some mercy to his suffering people.* The document was, 
however, not very satisfactory to the Prince, nor did he 
perhaps rely very implicitly upon the character of the envoy. 

Egmont set forth upon his journey early in January (1565). 
He travelled in great state. He was escorted as far as 
Cambray by several nobles of his acquaintance, who im- 
proved the occasion by a series of tremendous banquets 
during the Count’s ^sojourn, which was protracted till the 
end of January. The most noted of these gentlemen were 
Hoogstraaten, Brederode, the younger Mansfeld, Culemberg, 
and Noircarmes. Before they parted with the envoy, they 
drew up a paper, ■which they signed w'ith their blood, and 
afterwards placed in the hands of his Countess. In this 
document they promised, on account of their “ inexpressible 
and very singular affection ” for Egmont, that if, during his 
missioi'i to Spain, any evil should befall him, they would, on 
their faith as gentlemen and cavaliers of honour, take ven- 
geance therefor, upon the Cardinal Granvelle, or upon all 
who should be the instigators thereof.” 

Wherever Brederode was, there it was probable, rvould be 
much severe carousing. Before the conclusion, according!}', 
of the visit to Cambray, that ancient city rang with the 

' Vit. Viglii, 42. Levensb. Nederl. Mnn. en Vrouwen, iv. 105-ni. 
Groen v. Prinst., Archives, v. 373. Dom I’Evesque, i. 91. 
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^ Groen v. P., Archives, etc., i. 345, from Arnoldi, Hist. Denkwiird, 
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any of Philip’s noble hangmen. 
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scandal created by a most uproarious scene. A banquet 
was given to Egmont and his friends in the citadel. Bre- 
derode, his cousin Lumey, and the other nobles from Brus- 
sels, were all present. The Archbishop of Cambray, a man 
very odious to the liberal party in the provinces, was also 
bidden to the feast. During the dinner, this prelate, although 
treated with marked respect by Egmont, was the object of 
much banter and coarse pleasantry by the ruder portion of 
the guests. Especially these convivial gentlemen took infinite 
pains to overload him with challenges to huge bumpers of 
wine ; it being thought desirable, if possible, to place the 
Archbishop under the table. This pleasantry was alternated 
unth much rude sarcasm concerning the new bishoprics. 
The conversation then fell upon other topics ; among others, 
naturally upon the mission of Count Egmont. Brederode 
observed that it was a very hazardous matter to allow so 
eminent a personage to leave the land at such a critical 
period. Should anything happen to the Count, the Nether- 
lands would sustain an immense loss. The Archbishop, 
irritated by the previous conversation, ironically requested 
the speaker to be comforted, “ because,” said he, “ it will 
always be easy to find a new Egmont.” Upon this, Brede- 
rode, beside himself with rage, cried out vehemently, “ Are we 
to tolerate such language from this priest?” Culemberg, 
too, turning upon the offender, observed, “Your observation 
would be much more applicable to your own case. If you 
were to die, ’t would be easy to find five hundred of your 
merit, to replace you in the see of Cambray.” The conver- 
sation was, to say the least, becoming personal. The Bishop, 
desirous of terminating this keen encounter of wits, lifted a 
goblet full of wine and challenged Brederode to drink. That 
gentleman declined the invitation. After the cloth had been 
removed the cup circulated more freely than ever. The 
revelr)' became fast and furious. One of the younger gentle- 
men who was seated near the Bishop snatched the bonnet of 
that dignitary from his head, and placed it upon his own. 
He then drained a bumper to his health, and passed the 
goblet and the cap to his next neighbour. Both circulated 
till they reached the “discount of Ghent, who arose from his 
seat and respectfully restored the cap to its owner. Brede- 
rode then took a large “cup of silver and gold,” filled it to 
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the brim, and drained it to the confusion of Cardmal Gran- 
velle, stigmatizing that departed minister, as he finished, by 
an epithet of more \ngour than decency. He then called 
upon all the company to pledge him to the same toast, and 
denounced as cardinalists all those who should refuse. 

The Archbishop, not having digested the affronts which 
had been put upon him already, imprudently ventured him- 
self once more into the confusion, and tried to appeal to the 
reason of the company. He might as well have addressed 
the crew of Comus. He gained nothing but additional 
insult. Brederode advanced upon him with threatening 
gestures. Egmont implored the prelate to retire, or at least 
not to take notice of a nobleman so obviously beyond the 
control of his reason. The Bishop, however, insisted — 
mingling reproof, menace, and somewhat imperious demands 
that the indecent Saturnalia should cease. • It would have 
been vdser for him to retire. Count Hoogstraaten, a young 
man and small of stature, seized the gilt laver, in which the 
company had dipped their fingers before seating themselves 
at table ; “ Be quiet, be quiet, little man,” said Egmont, 
soothingly, doing his best to restrain the tumult. “Little 
man, indeed,” responded the Count, wrathfully ; “ I Avould 
have you to know*'that never did little man spring from my 
race.” With these words he hurled the basin, water and all, 
at the head of the Archbishop. Hoogstraaten had no doubt 
manifested his braver)' before that day ; he was to display, 
on future occasions, a very remarkable degree of heroism ; 
but it must be confessed that tire chivalry of the noble house 
of Lalaing was not illustrated by this attack upon a priest. 
The Bishop was sprinkled by the rvater, but not struck by 
the vessel. Young Mansfeld, ashamed of the outrage, stepped 
forward to apologize for the conduct of his companions and 
to soothe the insulted prelate. That personage, hower'er, 
exasperated, very naturally, to the highest point, pushed him 
rudely away, crying. “ Begone, begone ! who is this bo}’ that 
is preaching to me? " Whereupon, Mansfeld, much irrimted, 
lifted his hand tow.ards the ecclesiastic, and snapped his 
fingers contemptuously in his face. Some even said that he 
pulled the archiepiscop.al nose, others that he threatened his 
life with a dr.awn dagger. Nothing could well have been 
more indecent or more cowardly than the conduct of these 
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nobles upon this occasion. Their intoxication, together with 
, the character of the victim, explained, but certainly could 
\ not palliate the vulgarity of the exhibition. It was natural 
'.enough that men like Brederode .should find sport in this 
iremarkable badgering of a bishop, but we see with regret the 
part played by Hoogstraaten in the disgraceful scene. 

The prelate, at last, exclaiming that it appeared that he 
had been invited only to be insulted, left the apartment, 
accompanied by Noircarmes and the Viscount of Ghent, and 
threatening that all his friends and relations should be 
charged with his vengeance. The next day a reconciliation 
was effected, as well as such an arrangement was possible, 
by the eflbrts of Egmont, who dined alone with the prelate. 
In the evening, Hoogstraaten, Culemberg, and Brederode, 
called upon the Bishop, with whom they were closeted for an 
hour, and the party separated on nominal terms of friend- 
ship.* 

This scandalous scene, which had been enacted not only 
before many guests, but in presence of a host of ser^-ants, 
made necessarily a great sensation throughout the country. 
There could hardly be much difference of opinion among 
respectable people as to the conduct of the noblemen who 
had thus disgraced themselves. Even Brederode himself, 
who retained, as was natural, but a confused impression of 
the transaction, seemed in the days which succeeded the 
banquet, to be in doubt whether he and his friends had 
merited any great amount of applause. He was, however, 
somewhat self-contradictory, although always vehement in 
his assertions on the subject. At one time he maintained — 
after dinner, of course — that he would have killed the Arch- 
bishop if they had not been forcibly separated ; at other 
moments he denounced as liars all persons who should in- 
sinuate that he had committed or contemplated any injury to 
that prelate ; offering freely to fight any man who disputed 
either of his two positions." 

The whole scene was dramatized and represented in mas- 
querade at a wedding festival given by Councillor d’Asson- 
leville, on the marriage ^pf Councillor Hopper’s daughter, one 

* Pontus Payen MS. Papiers d’Etat, viii. 681-688 ; ix. 16, 17. 
Vander Haev, 279-283. 

* -Papiers d’Etat, ix. 16, 17. 
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of the principal parts being enacted by a son of the Pre- 
sident-judge of Artois.' It may be supposed that if such 
eminent personages, in close connection with the government 
took part in such proceedings, the riot must have been con- 
sidered of a very pardonable nature. The truth was, that 
the Bishop was a cardinalist, and therefore entirely out of 
favour with the administration. He was also a man of treacher- 
ous, sanguinary ‘character, and detested by the people. He 
had done his best to destroy heresy in Valenciennes by fire 
and sword. “ I will say one thing,” said he in a letter to 
Granvelle, which had been intercepted, “since the pot is 
uncovered, and the whole cookery known, we had best 
push forward and make an end of all tire princip.al heretics, 
whether rich or poor, Toiilwui regarding lohcthcr the diy re/// 
he aiitrciy ruined by such a course. Such an opinion I 
should declare openly were it not that we of the ecclesiastical 
profession are accused of ahva3's crying out for blood.”' 
Such was the prelate's theory. His practice may be inferred 
from a specimen of his proceedings which occurred at a little 
later day. A citizen of Cambray, having been converted to 
the Lutheran Confession, went to the Archbishop, and re- 
quested permission to move out of the country, taking his 
property with hihi. The petitioner having made his appear- 
ance in the forenoon, was requested to call again after dinner, 
to receive his answer. The burgher did so, and was received, 
not by the prelate, but by the executioner, who immediately 
carried the Lutheran to the market-place, and cut off his 
he.ad.® It is sufficiently evident that a minister of Christ, 
with such propensities, could not excite any great sympathy, 
however deeply affronted he might have been at a drinking 
party, so long as any Christians remained in the land. 

Egmont depvarted from Cambray upon the 30th January, 
his friends taking a most affectionate farewell of him, and 
Brederode assuring him, with a thous.and oaths, that he 
would forsake Cod for his service.' His reception at Madrid 

' I'.ipiers U'Elat, iv. 17. — rierre Arset. PreskleiU of Artok, 
afiervvarJs a member of iliat infamous tribunal called the Cutincil ot 
Troubles, and popularly “ of Blotnl. " 

- Groen v. I’rinst., Arclnve-, etc., i. iSo.*^ tSi. 

’ FeiJ., ii. 43S, 459. — Letter from William of Orange to Landgrave 

Willi.am of Uo^se. 
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^Yas most brilliant. When he made his first appearance at 
the palace, Philip rushed from his cabinet into the grand hall 
of reception, and fell upon his neck, embracing him heartily, 
before the Count had time to drop upon his knee and kiss 
the royal hand.* During the whole period of his visit he 
dined frequently at the King’s private table, an honour rarely 
accorded by Philip, and was feasted and flattered by all the 
great dignitaries of the court as never a subject of the Spanish 
crown had been before. All vied with each other in heaping 
honours upon the man whom the King was determined to 
honour." Philip took him out to drive daily in his own 
coach, sent him to see the wonders of the new Escorial, 
which he was building to commemorate the battle of St. 
Quentin, and, although it was still winter, insisted upon show- 
ing him the beauties of his retreat in the Segovian forest.® 
Granvelle’s counsels as to the method by which the “friend 
of smoke” was so easily to be gained, had not fallen unheeded 
in his royal pupil’s ears. The Count was lodged in the 
house of Ruy Gomez, who soon felt himself able, according 
to previous assurances to that effect, contained in a private 
letter of Armenteros, to persuade the envoy to any course 
which Philip might command.* Flattery without stint was 
administered. More solid arguments to convince the Count 
that Philip was the most generous and clement of princes 
were also employed with great effect. The royal dues upon 
the estate of Gaasbecque, lately purchased by Egmont, were 
remitted.® A mortgage upon his Seigneurie of Ninove® was 
discharged, and a considerable sum of money presented to 
him in addition. Altogether, the gifts which the ambassador 
received from the royal bounty amounted to one hundred 
thousand crowns.’ 

Thus feasted, flattered, and laden with presents, it must 
be admitted that the Count more than justified the opinions 
expressed in the letter of Armenteros, that he was a man 
easily governed by those who had credit with him. Egmont 
hardly broached the public matters which had brought him' to 

• PontusrPayen MS. _ " Ibid. 

^ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 349. * Ibid., i. 343, 344. 

* Pontus Payen MS. 
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Madrid. Upon die subject of the edicts. Philip certainly 
did not dissemble, however loudly die envoy may have after- 
wards complained at Brussels. In trutli, Egmont, intoxi- 
cated by die incense offered to him at the Spanish court, was 
a different man from Egmont in the Netherlands, subject to 
the calm but piercing glance and the irresistible control of 
Orange. Philip gave him no reason to suppose that he in- 
tended any change in the religious system of the provinces, 
at least in any sense contemplated by die liberal party. On 
die contrar}', a council of doctors and ecclesiastics was sum- 
moned/ at whose deliberations the Count was invited to 
assist ; on which occasion the King e.xcited general admira- 
tion by the fen'our of his piety and die I’chemence of his 
ejaculations. Falling upon his knees before a crucifix, in 
the midst of the assembly, he prayed that God would keep 
him perpetually in the same mind, and protested that he 
would never call himself master of those who denied the 
Lord God.* Such an exhibition could leave but little doubt 
in the minds of those who ivitnessed it as to the royal senti- 
ments, nor did Egmont make any effort to obmin any relaxa- 
tion of those religious edicts which he had himself declared 
wordiy of approbation, and fit to be maintained.’ As to the 
question of enlaiging the state-council, Philip dismissed the 
subject with a few vague obsenrations, which Egmont, not 
very zealous on the subject at the moment, perhaps mis- 
understood. The punishment of heretics by some new 
nietliod, so as to secure the pains but to take away the 
glories of martyrdom, was also slightly discussed, and here 
again Egmont w.as so unfortunate as to misconceive the 
royal meaning, and to interjiret an additional refinement of 
cruelty into an expression of clemency. On the whole. Itow- 
ever, there was not much negotiation between the mon.nrch 
and the ambassador. I\"hen the Count spoke of business, 
the King would speak to him of his d.aughtcrs, and of his 
desire to see them provided with brilliant marriages.^ As 
Egmont h."d eight girls, besides two sons, it was natural that 
he should be pleased to find Philip taking so much interest 
in looking out hu.sband.s for them. ' 1 /ie King .spoke to him, 
as hardly could he .avoided, of the famous fool’s tstp Hvenx 

* Strciln, iv. 15::, * //fit, 
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The Count laughed the matter off as a jest, protesting that it 
was a mere foolish freak, originating at the wine-table, and 
asseverating, with warmth, that nothing disrespectful or dis- 
loyal to his Majesty had been contemplated upon that or upon 
any other occasion. Had a single gentleman uttered an un- 
dutiful word against the King, Egmont vowed he would have 
stabbed him through and through upon the spot, had he 
been his own brother.* These warm protestations were 
answered by a gentle reprimand as to the past by Philip, and 
with a firm caution as to the future. “ Let it be discontinued 
entirely. Count,” said the King, as the two were driving to- 
gether in the royal carriage." Egmont expressed himself in 
handsome terms concerning the Cardinal,” in return for the 
wholesale approbation quoted to him in regard to his own 
character, from the private letters of that sagacious personage 
to his Majesty. Certainly, after all this, the Count might 
suppose the affair of the livery forgiven. 

Thus amicably passed the hours of that mission, the pre- 
liminaries for which had called forth so much eloquence 
from the Prince of Orange and so nearly carried off with 
apoplexy the President Viglius. On his departure Egmont 
received a letter of instructions from Philip as to the report 
which he was to make upon his arrival in^Brussels, to the 
Duchess. After many things personally flattering to himself, 
the envoy was directed to represent the King as oveiavhelmed 
with incredible grief at hearing the progress made by the 
heretics, but as immutably determined to permit no change 
of religion within his dominions, even were he to die a 
thousand deaths in consequence. The King, he was to 
state, requested the Duchess forthwith to assemble an extra- 
ordinary session of the council, at ■which certain bishops, 
theological doctors, and very orthodox lawyers, were to 
assist, in which, under pretence of discussing the Council of 
Trent matter^, it was to be considered whether there could 
not be some “ new way devised for executing heretics ; 
indeed one by which aiiy dedticlion should be made from their 
sufferings (which certainly was not the royal wish, nor likely 
to be grateful to God qj salutary to religion), but by which 

^ Strada, iv. 153. 

- “ Conde, no se haga mas .” — Papiers cFEtat, ix. 277. 
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all hopes of glory — that powerful incentive to their impiety 
— might be precluded.”' ^^^ith regard to any suggested 
alterations in the council of state, or in the other two coun- 
cils, the King was to be represented as unwilling to form any 
decision until he should hear, at length, from the Duchess 
Regent upon the subject. 

Certainly here was a sufficient amount of plain speaking 
upon one great subject, and very little encouragement with 
regard to the other. Yet Egmont, who immediately after 
receiving these instructions set forth upon his return to the 
Netherlands, manifested nothing but satisfaction. Philip 
presented to him, as his travelling companion, the young 
Prince Alexander of Parma, then about to make a visit to 
his mother in Brussels, and recommended the youth, after- 
wards destined to play so prominent a part in Flemish his- 
tory, to his peculiar care.* Egmont addressed a letter to the 
King from Valladolid, in which he indulged in ecstasies con- 
cerning the Escorial and the wood of Segovia, and declared 
that he was returning to the Netherlands “ the most con- 
tented man in the world.”’ 

He reached Brussels at the end of April. Upon the fifth 
of May he appeared before the council, and proceeded to 
give an account” of his interview with the King, together with 
a statement of the royal intentions and opinions. These 
were already sufficiently well known. letters, written after 
the envoy’s departure, had arrived before him, in which, 
while in the main presenting the same views as those con- 
tained in the instructions to Egmont, Philip had expressed 
his decided prohibition of the project to enlarge the state- 
council and to suppress the authority of the other two.” ‘ 
Nevertheless, the Count made his report according to the 
brief received at Madrid, and assured his hearers that the 
King was all benignity, having nothing so much at heart as 
the temporal and eternal welfare of the provinces. The 
siege of Malta, he .stated, would prevent the royal visit to the 
Netherlands for the moment, but it was deferred only for a 
brief period. To remedy the deficiency in the provincial 

* Strotla, jv. 153, Corrcsponci.aftoe de I’hilippc 11 ,, 1, 347 - 
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exchequer, large remittances would be made immediately 
from Spain. To provide for the increasing difficulties of the 
religious question, a convocation of nine learned and saintly 
personages was recommended, who should devise some new 
scheme by which the objections to the present system of 
chastising heretics might be obviated.* 

It is hardly necessary to state that so meagre a result to 
the mission of Egmont was not likely to inspire the hearts of 
Orange and his adherents with much confidence. No im- 
mediate e.\plosion of resentment, however, occurred. The 
general aspect for a few days was peaceful. Egmont mani- 
fested much contentment with the reception which he met 
with in Spain, and described the King’s friendly dispositions 
towards the leading nobles in lively colours. He went to 
his government immediately after his return, assembled the 
states of Artois, in the city of Arras, and delivered the letters 
sent to that body by the King. He made a speech on this 
occasion," informing the estates that his Majesty had given 
orders that the edicts of the Emperor were to be enforced to 
the letter ; adding that he had told the King, freely, his own 
opinion upon the subject, in order to dissuade him from that 
which others were warmly urging. He described Philip as 
the most liberal and debonair of princes; his council in 
Spain as cruel and sanguinary. Time was to show whether 
the epithets thus applied to the advisers were not more ap- 
plicable to the monarch than the eulogies thus lavished by 
the blind and predestined victim. It will also be perceived 
that this language, used before the estates of Artois, varied 
materially from hi's ob.servation to the Dowager Duchess of 
Aerschot, denouncing as enemies the men who accused him 
of having requested a moderation of the edicts. In truth, 
this most vacillating, confused, and unfortunate of men 
scarcely comprehended the purport of his recent negotiations 
in Spain, nor perceived the drift of his daily remarks at 
home. He was, however, somewhat vainglorious immediately 
after his return, and excessively attentive to business. “ He 
talks like a King,” said Morillon, spitefully, “negotiates 
night and day, and m.^-kes all bow before him.” ^ ■ His house 
■was more thronged with petitioners, courtiers, and men of 

’ Hopper, Rec. et Mem,, 44-47. Hoofd, ii. 50-52. 
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affairs, than even the palace of the Duchess. He a\wed 
frequently that he would devote his life and his fortune to 
the accomplishment of the King^s commands, and declared 
his uncompromising hostility to all \Yho should venture to 
oppose that loyal determination. 

It was but a very short time, however,, before a total 
change was distinctly perceptible in his demeanour. These 
halcyon days were soon fled. The arrival of fresh letters 
from Spain gave unequivocal evidence of the royal determi- 
nation, if, indeed, any doubt could be rationally entertained 
before. The most stringent instructions to keep the whole 
machinery' of persecution constantly at work were trans- 
mitted to the Duchess, and aroused the indignation of Orange 
and his followers. They avorred that they could no longer 
trust the royal word, since, so soon after Egmont’s departure, 
the King had written despatches so much at variance with 
his language, as reported by the envoy. There was nothing, 
they' said, clement and debonair in these injunctions upon 
gentlemen of their position and sentiments to devote their 
time to the encouragement of hangmen and inquisitors. 
The Duchess was unable to pacify the nobles. Egmont was 
beside himself with rage. With his usual recklessness and 
wrath he expressed himself at more than one session of the 
state-council in most unmeasured terms. His. anger had 
been more inflamed by information which he had received 
from the second son of Berlaymont, a young and indiscreet 
lad, who had most unfortunately communicated many secrets 
which he had learned from his father, but which were never 
intended for Egmont’s ear.' 

Philip’s habitual dissimulation had thus produced much 
unnecessary perplexity. It was his custom to carry on cor- 
respondence through the aid of various secretaries, and it 
was his invariable practice to deceiv’c them all. Those who 
were upon the most confidential terms with the monarch, 
were most sure to be duped upon all important occasions. 
It has been seen that even the astute Granvelle could not 
escape this common lot of all who believed their breast.s the 
depositories of the royal secrets. Uppn this occasion, Gon- 
zalo Perez and Ruy Gomez complamcd bitterly that they 

* Cotrcsjx)ndance dc Philipj^e II., i. S55> 35^' 
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had known nothing of the letters which had recently been 
despatched from ^^alladolid, while Tisnacq and Courterrille 
had been ignorant of the communications forwarded by the 
hands of Egmonl. They avowed that the King created in- 
finite trouble by thus treating his affairs in one way with one 
set of councillors and in an opposite sense with the others, 
thus dissembling with all, and added that Philip was now 
much astonished at the dissatisfaction created in the pro- 
vinces by the discrepancy between the French letters brought 
by Egmont, and the Spanish letters since despatched to the 
Duchess. As this was his regular manner of transacting 
business, not only for the Netherlands, but for all his domi- 
nions, they were of opinion that such confusion and dissatis- 
faction might well be expected.' 

After all, however, notwithstanding the indignation of 
Egmont, it must be confessed that he had been an easy 
dupe. He had been dazzled by royal smiles, intoxicated by 
court incense, contaminated by yet baser bribes. He had 
been turned from the path of honour and the companionship 
of the wise and noble to do the work of those who were to 
compass his destruction. The Prince of Orange reproached 
him to his face with having forgotten, whcyi in Spain, to re- 
present the views of his associates and the best interests of 
the country, while he had well remembered his own private 
objects, and accepted the lavish bounty of the King.' Eg- 
mont, stung to the heart by the reproof, from one whom he 
honoured and who wished him well, became sad and sombre 
for a long time, abstained from the court and from society, 
and expressed frequently the intention of retiring to his 
estates.'* He was, however, much governed by his secre- 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 358. 
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tary, _ the Seigneur de Bakkerzeel/ a man of restless, in- 
triguing, and deceitful character, who at this period exercised 
as great influence over the Count as Armenteros continued 
to maintain over the Duchess, whose unpopularity from that 
and other circumstances was daily increasing." 

In obedience to the commands of the King, the canons 
of Trent had been published. They were nominally en- 
forced at Cambray, but a fierce opposition was made by the 
clergy themselves to the innovation in Mechlin, Utrecht, 
and many other places. This matter, together with other 
more vitally important questions, came before the assembly 
of bishops and doctors, which, according to Philip’s instruc- 
tions, had been convoked by the Duchess. The opinion of 
the learned theologians was, on the whole, that the views 
of the Trent Council, with regard to reformation of eccle- 
siastical morals and popular education was sound. There 
was some discordancy between the clerical and lay doctors 
upon other points. The seigniors, lawyers, and deputies 
from the estates were all m favour of repealiug the penalty of 
death lor heretical offences of any kind. President Viglius, 
with all the bishops and doctors of divinity, including the 
prelates of St. Qmer, Namur and Ypres, and four theolo- 
gical professors from Louvain, stoutly maintained the con- 
trary opinion^ The President especially, declared himself 
vehemently in favour of the death punishment, and expressed 
much anger against those who were in favour of its abolition.^ 
The Duchess, upon the second day of the assembly, pro- 
pounded formally the question, whether any change was to 
be made in the chastisement of heretics. The Prince of 
Orange, with Counts Horn and Egmont, had, however, de- 
clined to take part in the discussions, on the ground that it 
was not his Majesty’s intention that state councillors should 
deliver their opinions before strangers, but that persons from 
outside had been summoned to communicate their advice to 
the council.’ The seigniors having thus washed their hands 
of the matter, the doctors come to a conclusion with great 

' P.^piers d’Etat, ix. 459. Letter of Bave to Granvellc. Corrc- 
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alacrity. It was their unanimous opinion that it comported 
neither with the service of God nor the common weal, to 
make any change in the punishment, e.xcei)t, perhaps, in 
the case of extreme youth ; but that, on the contrary, heretics 
were only to be dealt with by retaining the edicts in their 
rigour, and by coumgeously ch.astising the criminals.' After 
sitting for the greater jiart of six d.ay.s, the bi.shojxs and doctors 
of divinity reduced their sentiments to writing, and aflixcd 
their signatures to the document. Ui)on the great point of 
the change suggested in the penalties of heresy, it was 
declared that no alteration was advisable in the edicts, which 
had been working so well for thirty-five years.- At the same 
time it was suggested that “ some persons, in respect to their 
age and quality, might be executed or punished more or less 
rigorously than others ; some by death, some by galley slavery, 
some by perpetual banishment and entire confiscation of 
properly.” The possibility was also admitted, of mitigating 
the punishment of those who, wiihout bciug heretics or sec- 
taries, might bring themselves within the provisions of the 
edicts, “ througii curiosity, nonchalance or otherwise.” Such 
offenders, it was hinted, might be “ whipped with rods, fined, 
banished, or subjected to similar penalties of a lighter 
nature.” It will be perceived by this slight sketch of the 
advice thus offered to the Duchess — that these theologians 
were disposed verj' carefully to strain the mercy, which they 
imagined possible in some cases, but which was to drop only 
upon the heads of the just. Heretics were still to be dealt 
wth, so far as the bishops and presidents could affect their 
doom, with unmitigated rigour. 

When the assembly was over, the Duchess, thus put in 
possession of the recorded wisdom of these special council- 
lors, asked her constitutional advisers what she was to do 
with it. Orange, Egmont, Horn, Mansfeld replied, however, 
that it was not their affair, and that their opinion had not 
been demanded by his Majesty in the premises.^ The 
Duchess accordingly transmitted to Philip the conclusions 
of the assembly, together with the reasons of the seigniors 
for refusing to take part in its deliberations. The .sentiments 
of Orange could hardly^be doubtful, however, nor his silence 
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fail to give offence to the higher powers. He contented 
himself for the time with keeping his eyes and ears open to 
the course of events, but he watched well. He had “little lei- 
sure for amusing himself,” as Brederode suggested. That 
free-spoken individual looked upon the proceedings of the 
theological assembly with profound disgust. “Your letter,” he 
wrote to Count Louis, “is full of those blackguards of bishops 
and presidents. I would the race were extinct, like that of 
green dogs. They will always combat with the arms which 
they have ever used, remaining to the end avaricious, brutal, 
obstinate, ambitious, et cetera, I leave you to supply the rest."' 

Thus, then, it was settled beyond peradventure that there 
was to be no compromise with heresy. The King had willed 
it. The theologians had advised it. The Duchess had pro- 
claimed it. It was supposed that vuthout the axe, the fire, 
and the rack, the Catholic religion would be extinguished, and 
that the whole population of the Netherlands would embrace 
the Reformed Faith. This was the distinct declaration of 
Viglius, in a private letter to Granvelle. “ Many seek to abolish 
the chastisement of heresy,” said he; “ if they gain this point, 
actum est de religmie CathoUcd ; for as most of the people are 
ignorant fools, the heretics will soon be the great majority, if 
by fear of punishment they are not kept in the true path.”^ 

The uneasiness, the terror, the wrath of the people seemed 
rapidly culminating to a crisis. Nothing was talked of but 
the edicts and the inquisition. Nothing else entered into the 
minds of men. In the streets, in the shops, in the taverns, 
in the fields ; at market, at church, at funerals, at weddings; 
in the noble’s castle, at the farmer’s fireside, in the mechanic's 
garret, upon the merchants’ exchange, there was but one 
perpetual subject of shuddering conversation. It was better, 
men began to whisper to each other, to die at once than to 
live in perpetual slavery. It was better to fall with arms in 
hand than to be tortured and butchered by the inquisition. 
Who could expect to contend with such a foe in the 
the dark ? 

They reproached the municipal authorities with pend- 
ing themselves as instruments to the institution. *1 hey 
asked magistrates and sheriffs how‘'far they would go in 
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their defence before (iod’s tribunal for the slaughter of 
liis creatures, if they could only answer the divine arraign- 
ment by appealing to the edict of 1550.* On the other 
hand, the inquisitors were clamorous in abuse of the lan- 
guor and the cowardice of the secular authorities. They 
wearied the car of the Duchess with complaints of the diffi- 
culties which they encountered in the execution of their 
functions — of the slight alacrity on the part of the various 
olticials to assist them in the discharge of their duties. 
iXOtwithstanding the express command of his Majesty to 
that effect, they experience, they said, a constant defici- 
ency of that cheerful co-operation which they had the right 
to claim, and there was perpetual discord in consequence. 
They had been empowered by papal and by royal decree to 
make use of the gaols, the constables, the whole penal 
machinery of each province ; yet the officers often refused 
to act, and had even dared to close the prisons. Neverthe- 
less, it had been intended, as fully appeared by the impe- 
rial and royal instructions to the inquisitors, that their 
action through the medium of the provincial authorities 
should be unrestrained. Not satisfied with these repre- 
sentations to the Regent, the inquisitors had also made a 
direct appeal to the King. Judocus Tiletanus and Islichael 
de Bay addressed to Philip a letter from Louvain. They 
represented to him that they were the only two left of the 
five inquisitors-general appointed by the Pope for all the 
Netherlands, the other three having beat recently converted 
into bishops. Daily complaints, they said, were reaching 
them of the prodigious advance of heresy, but their own 
office was becoming so odious, so calumniated, and exposed 
' to so much resistance, that they could not perform its 
duties without personal danger. They urgently demanded 
from his Majesty, therefore, additional support and assist- 
ance.^ Thus the Duchess, e.xposed at once to the rising 
wrath of a whole people and to the shrill blasts of inquisi- 
torial anger, was tossed to and fro, as upon a stormy sea. 
The commands of the King, too explicit to be tampered 
with, were obeyed. The theological assembly had met and 
given advice. The Council of Trent was here and there 
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enforced. The edicts were republished and the inquisitors 
encouraged. Moreover, in accordance with Philip’s sug- 
gestion, orders were now given . that the heretics should be 
executed at midnight in their dungeons, by binding their 
heads between their knees, and then slowly suffocating them 
in tubs of water.^ Secret drowning was substituted for 
public burning, in order that the heretic’s crown of A’ain- 
glory, which was thought to console him in his agony, might 
never be placed upon his head. 

In the course of the summer, Margaret wrote to her 
brother that the popular frenzy was becoming more and 
more intense. The people were crying aloud,, she said, that 
the Spanish inquisition, or a worse than Spanish inquisition, 
had been established among them by means of bishops and 
ecclesiastics.” She urged Philip to cause the instructions 
for the inquisitors to be revised. Egmont, she said, was 
vehement in expressing his dissatisfaction at the discrepancy 
between Philip’s language to him by word of mouth, and that 
of the royal despatches on the religious question. The other 
seigniors were even more indignant. 

While the popular commotion in the Netherlands was thus 
fearfully increasing, another circumstance came to add to 
the prevailing discontent. The celebrated interview between 
Catharine de Medici and her daughter, the Queen of Spain, 
occurred in the middle of the month of June, at Bayonne. 
The darkest suspicions as to the results to humanity of the 
plots to be engendered in this famous conference between 
the representatives of France and Spain were universally 
entertained. These suspicions were most reasonable, but 
they were nevertheless mistaken. The plan for a concerted 
action to exterminate the heretics in both kingdoms had, as* 
it w'as perfectly well known, been formed long before this 
epoch. It was also no secret that the Queen Regent of 
France had been desirous of meeting her son-in-law in order 
to confer with him upon important matters, face to face. 
Philip, however, had latterly been disinclined for the per- 
sonal interview ^Yith Catharine.” As his wife was most 

' Meteren, ii. 30 1 . Brandt, Reform.ipe, 2. v. 278. — Compare dc 
Thou, V. xl. 206 ; Hopper, Rec. ct Mem., 56, 37. 

* Coirespondancc de Philippe II., i. 360-364- 
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anxious to meet her mother, it was nevertlielcss finally ar- 
ranged that Queen Isabella should make the journey ; but 
he excused himself, on account of the multiplicity of his 
affairs, from accompanying her in the expedition. 'I'he 
Duke of Alva was, accordingly, appointed to attend the 
Queen to I’ayonne. Both were secretly instructed by Philip 
to leave nothing undone in the approaching interview to- 
ward obtaining the hearty co-operation of Catharine do 
Medici in a general and formally-arranged scheme for the 
simultaneous extermination of all heretics in the hVench and 
Spanish dominions. 

Alva’s conduct in this diplomatic commission was stealthy 
in the extreme. Ilis letters ’ reveal a subtlety of contrivance 
and delicacy of handling, such as the world has not gener- 
ally reckoned among his characteristics. All his adroitness, 
as well as the tact of Queen Isabella, by whose ability Alva 
declared himself to have been astounded, proved, however, 
quite powerless before the steady fencing of the wily Catharine. 
The Queen Regent, whose skill the Duke, even while defeated, 
acknowledged to his master, continued firm in her design to 
maintain her own jiowcr by holding the balance between 
Guise and Montmorency, between leaguer and Huguenot. 
So long as her enemies could be eniployed’in exterminating 
each other, she was willing to defer the extermination of the 
Huguenots. The great massacre of St. Bartholomew was to 
sleep for seven years longer. Alva was, to be sure, much 
encouraged at first by the language of the French princes 
and nobles who were present at Bayonne. Monluc pro- 
tested that “ they might saw the Queen Dowager in two 
before she would become Huguenot.”^ Montpensier ex- 
claimed that “ he would be cut in pieces for Philip^s 
ser\’ice — that the Spanish monarch was the only hope for 
France,” and embracing Alva with fervour, he affirmed that 
if his body were to be opened at that moment, the name of 
Philip would be found imprinted upon his heart.”^ The 

* These remarkable letters are published in the Papiers d'Etat, du 
Card. Granvelle, ix. 281-330, and reveal the whole truth concerning 
the famous conference of Bayonne. 

- “ Se dexaria asserrar ^ue hazerse ugonota .” — Papiers d'Etat, ubi 
sup. 

® “ Que por V. M. se dexaria hacer pedazos y que .si le abriasen 
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Duke, having no power to proceed to an autopsy, physical 
or moral, of Montpensier’s interior, was left somewhat in the 
dark, notwithstanding these ejaculations. His first conversa- 
tion with the youthful King, however, soon dispelled his 
hopes. He found immediately, in his own words, that 
Charles the Ninth had been “doctored.”' To take up arms, 
for religious reasons, against his own subjects, the monarch 
declared to be ruinous and improper. It was obvious to 
Alva that the royal pupil had learned his lesson for that 
occasion. It was a pity for humanity that the wisdom thus 
hypocritically taught him could not have sunk into his heart. 
The Duke did his best to bring forward the plans and wishes 
of his royal master, but ■without success. The Queen Regent 
proposed a league of the two Kings and the Emperor against 
the Turk, and wished to arrange various matrimonial alliances 
between the sons and daughters of the three houses. Alva 
expressed the opinion that the alliances were already close 
enough, while, on the contrary, a secret league against the 
Protestants would make all three families the safer. Catharine, 
however, Avas not to be turned from her position. She re- 
fused even to admit that the Chancellor de l’Hos])ital was a 
Huguenot, to which the Duke replied that she Avas the only , 
person in her kingdom Avho held that opinion. She expressed 
an intention of convoking an assembly of doctors, and Alva 
ridiculed in his letters to Philip the affectation of such a 
proceeding. In short, she made it sufficiently evident, that 
the hour for the united action of the French and Spanish 
soA'ercigns against their subjects had not struck, so that the 
famous Bayonne conference tetminated without a result. _ It 
seemed not the less certain, hoAvever, in the general opinion 
of mankind, that all the particulars of a regular plot had been 
definitely arranged upon this occasion for the extermination 
of the Protestants, and the error has been propagated by 
historians of great celebrity of all parlies, doAvn to our OAvn 
days. The secret letters of Ah'a, hoAA’cver, leave iio doubt as 
to the facts. 

In the course of November, fresh letters from Philip arriA-ed 
in the Netherlands, confirming CA’crything Avhich hc^ had 
previously Avritten. Fie Avrotc personally to the inquisitors- 

' " Como c-s, Uescubti lo quo le tenian’prcdic.iOo.” — P,7f<ters tVEiai, 
udi Slip. 
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general, Tilctanus and De Hay, encouraging them, commend- 
ing them, jrromising them support, and urging tliem not 
to be deterred by any consideration from tliorouglily fulfilling 
their duties. lie wrote Peter 'I'iielmann a letter in which 
he applauded the pains taken by that functionary to remedy 
the ills which religion was suffering, assured him of his 
gratitude, exhorted him to continue in his virtuous course, 
and avowed his determination to spare neither pains, expense, 
nor even his own life, to sustain the Catholic Imith. To the 
Duchess he wrote at great length, and in most unequivocal 
language. He denied that what he had written from Val- 
ladolid w.as of different meaning from the sense of the des- 
patches by Egmont. V'ith regard to certain Anabaptist 
prisoners, concerning whose fate Margaret had requested his 
opinion, he commanded their execution, adding that such 
was his will in the case of all, whatever their quality, who 
could be caught. I'hat which the people said in the Nether- 
lands touching the inquisition, he pronounced extremely 
distasteful to him. That institution, which had existed 
under his predecessors, he declared more necessary than 
(A’cr ; nor would he suffer it to be discredited. He desired 
his sister to put no faith in idle talk, as to the inconveniences 
likely to flow from the rigour of the in.i[uisition. Much 
greater inconveniences would be the result if the inquisitors 
did not proceed with their labours, and the Duchess was 
commanded to write to the secular judges, enjoining upon 
them to place no obstacles in the path, but to afford all the 
assistance which might be required.' 

To Egmont, the King wrote with his own hand, applaud- 
ing much that was contained in the recent decisions of 
the assembly of bishops and doctors of divinity, and com- 
manding the Count to assist in the execution of the royal 
determination. In affairs of religion, Philip expressed the 
opinion that dissimulation and weakness were entirely out of 
place. 

When the.se decisive letters came before the state-council, 
the consternation was extreme. The Duchess had counted, 
in spite of her inmost convictions, upon less peremptory in- 
structions. The Princt of Orange, the Count of Egmont, 

‘ Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 369-373. ° Ibid,, i. 375. 
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and the Admiral, were loud in their denunciations of the 
royal policy. There was a violent and protracted debate 
The excitement spread at once to the people. Inflammatory 
handbills were circulated. Placards were posted ever)’ night 
upon the doors of Orange, Egmont, and Horn, calling upon 
them to come forth boldly as champions of the people and 
of liberty in religious matters.* Banquets were held daily at 
the houses of the nobility, in which the more ardent and 
youthful of their order, with brains excited by \nne and anger, 
indulged in flaming invectives against the government, and 
interchanged vows to protect each other and the cause of the 
oppressed provinces, o^ieanwhile the privy council, to which 
body the Duchess had referred the recent despatches from 
Madrid, made a report upon the whole subject to the state- 
council, during the month of November, sustaining the royal 
views, and insisting upon the necessity of carrying them into 
effect. The edicts and inquisition haHng been so vigorously 
insisted upon by the King, nothing was to be done but to 
issue new proclamations throughout the countty, together 
with orders to bishops, councils, governors, and judges, that 
ever)’ care should be taken to enforce them to the full." 

This report came before the state-council, and was sus- 
tained by some cf its members. The Prince of Orange ex- 
pressed the same uncompromising hostility to the inquisition 
which he had always manifested, but obser\'ed that the com- 
mands of the King were so precise and absolute, as to leave 
no possibility of discussing that point. There was nothing 
to be done, he said, but to obey, but he washed his hands of 
the fatal consequences which he foresaw.’ There was no 
longer any middle course between obedience and rebellion. 
This opinion, the soundness of which could scarcely be dis- 
puted, was also sustained by Egmont and Horn. 

Viglius, on the contrary, nen-ous, agitated, appalled, was 
now disposed to temporize. He obser\’ed that if the seigniors 
feared such evil results, it would be better to prevent, rather 
than to accelerate the danger which would follow the pro- 
posed notification to the governors and municipal authorities 
throughout the countr)’, on the subject of the inquisition. 
To make haste, was neither to fulfil the intentions, nor to 
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?cTvc ihi; tJUct'. of iUv Kir.',:, nnd it vv.t^ (U ■^irnhU' “ to avoid 
ctnnli<>n and rran'l.'’.!.*’ 1 ‘j'on tfuv'-c h(■a(i^ liir Prc’.sidrnt 
liudr .1 vcjy Ion;: n%oniiis:. in oonclu'.ion, that if his 

Mnjf^ty ;h<>ulti n<*! drui the « otir 5 r projuix'd ;tj:roo;th!c, ho 
v^'.iv traiK* to ns'cr. o all tin- ntdivtn.ttion iijion Ihs <n\n ho.ui.' 

(V’t.iinly tlii'v jv.o.-tion of tho Pjosid.-til was Notncwhai in- 
consistent vitli lijs I'nnior.. (Ojir.so. Ho h.u! boon iiu>sl 
vinient in hi- ;Icn'5n( lat’oi'.s of a!! '.\hn shonid intorfi-rc with 
th*; overntion v\ tho yreat o<iict of whir); ho Irsd boon l);o 
oripnat flratSjdits!!),''.:!. Ho imei icooutly boon fororjous in 
roinlsati!;;: t!u’ ojiituon of tluo-- <‘r.i!iair. in tiu- assoiiddy of 
doctors who 'nr.d nd%or.Urd the al'C'lition of tlwdo.il!; penalty 
ayains! heresy. Ht‘ !iad ovpn s'i-ri viih j:roat onerpy his 
private opinion l'\.;t tb.o ;n;oient tolipnoj; wonUi pctisli if tho 
ninciiiitory of pot's os ntion werr t.ikoi; away ; yoi he now f()r 
the fit.st titno - oonud to hoar nr to herd the ontory of a wltolc 
nation, ntni to ttmtldo at tiu- rcntiul. Now tl;al tin; die had 
been o.st, in acoindatn’c v, it); the rnuir-cKof his wlndc life, — 
no'.vth.at :)ic rny.d mttjm.ands.onon onipinntical and liosiiatinp. 
Wore at last to'xlistinottobe mi* ronstnsed.andtoo peroinptory 
to b-a t.ampototi with tho Prosidnu imagined the possibility of 
deby. The health of tho .nnoiotu hVisi.an bar} hut recently per- 
initted him to resume his ^oal at the roimril-hoard. His pre- 
sence therewas hut temporary, for he had received from Madrid 
the acceptance of his rosipnatioit, accompanied with orders 
to discharge the duties of President' until the arrival of his 
successor, Cliarles dc 'I’isnacq. ’Phus, in his own language, 
the Duchess was still obliged to rely for a season “upon her 
ancient Paliinirus,’' ' a rrecessiiy far from agreeable to her, 
for she had lost confidence in the pilot. It may besujrjrosed 
that he was amious- to smooth the troubled ;va!er.s during 
the brief period in which he was still to be exposed to their 
fur}- ; but lie poured out the oil of lii.s eloquence in vain. 
Nobody susminod his propositions. The Duchess, although 
terrified at the probable consequences, fell the impossibility 
of disobeying the deliberate decree of licr brother. A pro- 
clamation was accordingly prepared, by which it was ordered 
that the Council of T»cnt, the edicts and the inquisition, 

’ Hopper, 59, 60. 
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should be published in every town and village in the pro- 
vinces, immediately, and once in six months for ever after- 
wards. The deed was done, and the. Prince of Orange, 
stooping to the ear of his next neighbour, as they sat at the 
council-board, whispered that they were now about to wit- 
ness the commencement of the most extraordinary tragedy 
which had ever been enacted.® The prophecy was indeed a 
proof that the Prince could read the future, but the sarcasm 
of the President, that the remark had been made in a tone 
of exultation,^ was belied by every action of the prophet’s 
life. 

The fiat went forth. In the market-place of every town 
and village of the Netherlands, the inquisition was again for- 
mally proclaimed. -Every doubt which had hitherto existed 
as. to the intention of the government was swept away. 

No argument was thenceforward to be permissible as to 
the constitutionality of the edicts — as to the compatibility 
of their provisions with the privileges of the land. ■ The 
cry of a people in its agony ascended to . Heaven. ' The de- 
cree was answered with a howl of execration. The flames 
of popular frenzy* arose lurid and threatening above the 
house-tops of every town and village. The impending con- 
flict could no longer be mistaken. The awful tragedy which 
the great watchman in the land had so long predicted, was 
seen sweeping solemnly and steadily onward. The supersti- 
tious eyes of the age saw ominous indications in the sky. 
Contending armies trampled the clouds; blood dropped from 
heaven,; the exterminating angel rode upon the wind. 

There was almost a cessation of the ordinary business of 
mankind. Commerce was paralyzed. Antwerp shook as 
with an earthquake, A chasm seemed to open, in which her 
prosperity and her very existence were to be for ever en- 
gulphed. The foreign merchants, manufacturers, and artisans 
fled from her gates as if the plague were raging within them. 

* Bor, i. 32, 33. Meteren, 55 . 37. 

^ “ Visuros nos brevi egregirc tr.Tgredipc initjum.” — P>V. 45' 

^ “.Qu.-isi.lwtus, gloriabunclnsque.” — Jhi^. 
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feu, d’aHparavan cache soulz les cendres,” eta, eta — Hoffer, A’ec. el 
Ji/ew., 62. 
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Thriving cities -were likely soon to be depopulated.' The 
metropolitan heart of the whole country ^Yas almost motion- 
less.^ 

Men high in authority sympathized with the general indig- 
nation. The Marquis Berghen, the younger Mansfeld, the 
Baron Montigny, openly refused to enforce the edicts within 
their governments. Men of eminence inveighed boldly and 
bitterly against the tyranny of the government, and coun- 
selled, disobedience. The Netherlanders, it was stoutly main- 
tained, were not such senseless brutes as to be ignorant of 
the mutual relation of prince and people. They knew that 
the obligation of a king to his vassals was as sacred as the 
duties of the subjects to the sovereign.^ 

The four principal cities of Brabant first came fonvard in 
formal denunciation of the outrage. An elaborate and con- 
clusive document was drawn up in their name, and presented 
to the Regent.^ It set forth that the recent proclamation 
violated many articles in the “ joyous entry.” That ancient 
constitution had circumscribed the power of the clergy, and 
the jealousy had been felt in old times as much by the 
sovereign as the people. No ecclesiastical tribunal had there- 
fore been allowed, excepting that ofthe Bishop of Cambray, 
whose jurisdiction was expressly confined tb three classes of 
cases — those growing out of marriages, testaments and mort- 
mains. 

It would be superfluous to discuss the point at the present 
day, whether the directions to the inquisitors and the publi- 
cation of the' edicts conflicted with the “joyous entrance.” 
To take a man from his house and burn him, after a brief 
preliminary examination, was clearly not to follow the letter 
and spirit of the Brabantine habeas corpus, by which inviola- 
bility of domicile and regular trials were secured and sworn 
to by the monarch; yet such had been the uniform practice 
of inquisitors throughout the countrj'. The petition of the 
four cities was referred by the Regent to the council of Bra- 
bant. The chancellor, or president judge of that tribunal, 
was notoriously corrupt — a creature of the Spanish govern- 

Hoofd, ii. 68. Bor, i. 34, 35. ® Hopper, 62, 

® Hopper, 63, sqq'. Bor, i. 35. Metereh, ii, 37. Hoofd, ii. 6S. 
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ment. His efforts to sustain the policy of the administra- 
tion were, however, vain. The Duchess ordered the archives 
of the province to be searched for precedents, and the coun- 
cil to report upon the petition.^ The case was too plain for 
argument or dogmatism, but the attempt was made to take 
refuge in obscurity. The answer of the council was hesi- 
tating and equivocal." The Duchess insisted upon a distinct 
and categorical answer to the four cities. Thus pressed, the 
council of Brabant declared roundly that no inquisition of 
any kind had ever existed in the provinces.’’ It was impos- 
sible that any other answer could be given, but Viglius, with 
his associates in the privy council, were extremely angry at 
the conclusion.^ The concession was, however, made, not- 
withstanding the bad example which, according to some 
persons, the victory thus obtained by so important a province 
would afford to the people in the other parts of the country. 
Brabant was declared free of the inquisition.’’ Meanwhile 
the pamphlets, handbills, pasquils, and other popular pro- 
ductions were multiplied. To use a Flemish expression, they 
“ snowed in the streets.” They were nailed nightly on all 
the great houses in Brussels.” Patriots were called upon to 
strike, speak, redress. Pungent lampoons, impassioned in- 
vectives, and ea'fnest remonstrances, were thrust into the 
hands of the Duchess. The publications, as they appeared, 
were greedily devoured by the people. “ We are willing,” it 
was said, in a remarkable letter to the King, “ to die for the 
Gospel, but we read therein ‘ Render unto Ctesar that which 
is CjesaPs, and unto God that which is God’s.’ We thank 
God that our enemies themselves are compelled to bear 
witness to our piety and patience ; so that it is a common 
saying — ‘ He swears not, he is a Protestant • he is neither a 
fornicator nor a drunkard ; he is of the new sect.’ Yet, not- 
withstanding these testimonials to our character, no manner 
of punishment has been forgotten by which we can possibly 
be chastised.” ^ This statement of the morality of the Puritans 
of the Netherlands was the justification of martyrs — not the 

’ Strada, v. 16S. Hoofd, ii. 69. Hopper, udt sti/, 
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sclf-glorific.ilion of Pharisees. The fact was incontrovertible. 
'I'heir tenets were rigid, but their lives were pure. 'J’hey be- 
longed generally to the middling and lower classes. They 
were industrious artisans, who desired to live in the fear of 
God and in honour of their King. 'J'hey were protected by 
nobles and gentlemen of high position, verj’ maiiy of whom 
came afterwards warmly to espouse the creed which at first 
they had only generously defended. 'Fheir whole character 
and po.sition resembled, in many features, those of the 
English Puritans, who, three-quarters of a century afterwards, 
fled for refuge to the 1 )utch Republic, and thence departed 
to establish the American Republic. The difference was 
that the Xetherlanders were exposed to a longer persecution 
and a far more intense martyrdom. 

Towards the end of the year (1565) which was closing in 
such universal gloom, the contcmimr.ary chronicles are en- 
livened with a fitful gleam of sunshine. 'I'hc light enlivens 
only the more elevated regions of the Flemish world, but it 
is pathetic to catch a glimpse of those nobles, many of who.se 
lives were to be so heroic, and whose destinies so tragic, as 
amid the shadows projected by coming evil they still found 
lime for the chivalrous festivals of their lanjl and epoch. A 
splendid tournament was held at the Chateau d’Antoing to 
celebrate the nupti.als of Baron Afontigny with the daughter 
of Prince d’Espinoy. Orange, J-Iorn, and Hoogstraaten 
were the challengers, and maintained themselves victoriou.sly 
against all comers, Egmont, and other distinguished knights 
being among the number.’ 

Thus brilliantly and gaily moved the first hours of that 
marriage which before six months had fled was to be so 
darkly terminated. The doom which awaited the chivalrous 
bridegroom in the dungeon of Simancas was ere long to be 
recorded in one of the foulest chapters of Philip’s tyrann)'. 

A still more elaborate marriage-fe.stival, of which the hero 
was, at a later day, to exercise a most decisive influence over 
the fortunes of the land, was celebrated at Brussels before 
the close of the year. It will be remembered that Alexander, 
Prince of Parma, had accompanied Egmont on his return 
from Spain in the month of April. The Duchess had been 
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delighted with the appearance of her son, then twenty years 
of age, but already an accomplished cavalier. She had 
expressed her especial pleasure in finding him so thoroughly 
a Spaniard “in manner, costume, and conversation,” that it 
could not be supposed he had ever visited any other land, or 
spoken any other tongue than that of Spain. ^ - 

The nobles of the Flemish court did not participate in 
the mother’s enthusiasm. It could not be denied that he 
was a handsome and gallant young prince; but his arrogance 
was so intolerable as to disgust even those most disposed 
to pay homage to Margaret’s son. He kept himself mainly 
in haughty retirement, dined habitually alone in his own 
apartments, and scarcely honoured any of the gentlemen of 
the Netherlands with his notice." Even Egmont, to whose 
care he had been especially recommended by Philip, was 
slighted. If, occasionally, he honoured one or two of the 
seigniors with an invitation to his table, he sat alone in 
solemn state at the head of the board, while the guests, to 
whom he scarcely vouchsafed a syllable, were placed on 
stools without backs, below the salt.^ Such insolence, it 
may be supposed, was sufficiently galling to men of the proud 
character, but s<^mewhat reckless demeanour, which distin- 
guished the Netherland aristocracy. After a short time they 
held themselves aloof, thinking it sufficient to endure such 
airs from Philip. The Duchess at first encouraged the 
young prince in his haughtiness, but soon became sad, as 
she witnessed its effects. It was the universal opinion that 
the young Prince was a mere compound of pride and empti- 
ness. “There is nothing at all in the man,”‘ said Chanton- 
nay. Certainly the expression was not a fortunate one. 
Time was to show that there was more in the man than in 
all the governors despatched successively by Philip to the 
Netherlands; but the proof was to be deferred to a later 
epoch. Meantime, his mother was occupied, and exceed- 
ingly perplc.xed wth his approaching nuptials. He had been 
affianced early in the year to the Princess Donna Maria of 

* Correspondance de PhiUppe II., i. 354. 
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PorUignl. It was found necessary, therefore, to .send a fleet 
of several vessels to Lisbon, to fetch the bride to the Nether- 
\ands,' the wedding being appointed to take place in Brii.s.s-els, 
Thi.s expense alone was considerable, and the preparations 
for banquets, jousts, and other festivities, were likewise 
undertaken on so magnificent a scale that the Duke, her 
husb.and, was offended at Margaret’s extravagance,* ** The 
people, by whom .she was not be!o\’ed/ connnentecl bitterl)’ 
on the prodigalities which they were witnessitig in a period 
of de.anh and trouble.* Afany of the nobles mocked at her 
perplexity. 'I'o crown the whole, the young Prince was so 
obliging as to exjwess the hope, in his mother’s hearing, that 
the bridal fleet, then on its way from Portugal, might sink 
Avith all it contained, to the bottom of the sea.' 

'Phe poor Dvichess was infinitely chagrined by all these 
circumstances. 'I’he “insane and outrageous cxpcn.ses”® 
in which the nuptials had involved her, the rebukes of lier 
husbasrd, the sneers of the seigniors, the uudutiful epigrams 
of her son, the ridicule of the people, afi'ectod her spirits to 
such a degree, harassed as she was with gr.ave matters of 
state, that she kept her rooms for days together, weeping, 
hour after hour, in the most piteous manner. Her distress 
was the town talk;' nevertheless, the fleet arrived in the 
autumn, and brought the j’outhful Maria to the province.s. 

This young lady, if the faithful historiographer of the 
Farnese house is to be credited, was the paragon of prin- 
cesses.'* She was the daughter of Prince Fdward, and 
granddaughter of John the Third. She Avas young and 
beautiful ; she could talk both r.,atin and Greek, besides 
being aa’cH versed in philosophy, mathematics, and theology.” 
She had the scriptures at her tongue’s end, both the old 


* Papiers d’Etat, i.\. 21S, * Ibid., i.\. 3S5, ^01. 

” Archives ct Correspondance, i. 425. ^ * ////>/., i.\'. 6or. 

* Ibid., i.\'. 386. — “ Lc jeune homme scientc matre diet qu’il vould- 
roit que tout cc que vad ct reviendra demeiir.ist .an fond de la mer.” 

" “ La folle et oultrageusc depense des nopces,” etc . — Papiers d’Etat, 
ix. 601. 

’’ “ Que Ton S9ait h parlci par toute la villcde ceste ploreric.” — Ibid. 

** .Str.ada, iv. 157-162. " . ■ . 

® Ibid . — “ Pnedicabaturque una 'ingenio' ‘omnia comprchendere r 
Latina lingua expedite ac perbene loqui : Graeqas litteras proxime callere : 
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dispensation and the new, and could quote from the fathers 
with the promptness of a bishop. She was so strictly 
orthodox that, on being compelled by stress of weather to 
land in England, she declined all communication with 
Queen Elizabeth, on account of her heresy. She was so 
eminently chaste that she could neither read the sonnets of 
Petrarch, nor lean on the arm of a gentleman.* Her 
delicacy upon such points was, indeed, carried to such 
' excess, that upon one occasion when the ship which was 
bringing her to the Netherlands was discovered to be 
burning, she rebuked a rude felloAV who came forward to 
save her life, assuring him that there was less contamination 
in the touch of fire than in that of man.' Fortunately, the 
flames were extinguished, and the Phcenix of Portugal was 
permitted to descend, unburned, upon the bleak shores of 
Flanders. 

The occasion, notwithstanding the recent tears of the 
Duchess, and the arrogance of the Prince, was the signal 
for much festivity among the courtiers of Brussels. It was 
also the epoch from which movements of a secret and im- 
portant character were to be dated. The Chevaliers of the 
Fleece were assembled, and Viglius pronounced before 
them one of his^ most classical orations. He had a good 
deal to say concerning the private adventures of Saint 
Andrew, patron of the Order, and went into some details of 
a conversation which that venerated . personage had once 
held with the proconsul HCgeas,^ The moral which he 
deduced from his narrative was the necessity of union among 
the magnates for the maintenance of the Catholic faith ; 

philosophiam non ignorare: Malhematiconnn disciplinas apprimc nossc : 
divina lUriusque Teslamenli oracula in proinptu habere.” 

This princess, in her teens, might already exclaim, wlh the venerable 
Faustus : 

“ Habe nun r)iiloso]>l)ie 
Juris terei imd Medicin 
Und leider ach ; Theologic 

Diirch studirt mit hcisseni BemUhcn,” clc. 

The paneg}’risls of ro)*al houses in the sixteenth century were not ac* 
cuslomcd to do their work by halves. 

^ Strada, iv. 127-162. ^ 

n it vero, inquit, man urn act alum abstinc : quasi non minus 

ab hujus, quam a fiammarum tactu timcrel stbi,” clc. — Md, 

^ Vil. VigHi, 44. 
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the nobility and the Church being the two columns upon 
which the whole social fabric reposed.* It is to be feared 
that the Pre.sidcnt became rather prosy upon the occasion, 
rerh.aps his homily, like those .of the fictitious Archbishoj) 
of Granada, began to smack of the apoi)lexy from whicli he 
had so recently escaped. Perhaps, the meeting being one of 
hilarity, the younger nobles became restive under the inflic- 
tion of a very long and very solemn harangue. At any 
rate, as the meeting broke up, there was a good deal of 
jesting on the subject. De Hammos, commonly called 
“'Poison d’Or,’’ councillor and king-at-arms of the Order, 
said that the President had been seeing visions, and talking 
with Saint Andrew in a dream. Marquis Berghen asked for 
the source whence he had derived such intimate .acquaint.ance 
with the ideas of the Saint. 'Phe President took these 
reni.arks rather testily, and, from trifling, the company be- 
came soon earnestly engaged in a warm discussion of the 
agitating topics of the day. It soon became evident to 
Yiglius that De Hammes and others of his comrades had 
been dealing with dangerous things. He began .shrewdly to 
suspect that the pojiular heresy was rapidly extending into 
higher regions ; but it was not the President .alone who dis- 
covered how widely the contamination was spreading. The 
meeting, the accidental small talk, which had passed so 
swiftly from gaiety to gravity, the rapid exchange of ideas, 
and the freemasonry by which intelligence upon forbidden 
topics had been mutu.ally conveyed, became events of hi.s- 
torical importance. Interviews between nobles, who, in 
the course of the festivities produced by the Montigny and 
Parma marriages, had discovered that they entertained a 
secret similarity of sentiment upon vital question-s, became of 
frequent occurrence." 'Phe result to which such conferences 
led will be narrated in the following chapter. 

Meantime, upon the iith November, 1565, the m.arriage 
of Prince Alexander and Donna Maria was celebrated with 
g!e.at solemnity by the Archbishop of Cambray, in the ch.apel 
of the Court at Brussels. On the following Sunday the 
wedding banquet was hT'ld in the great hall, where, ten years 
previously, the memorable abdication of the bridegroom’s 


* Vit. Viglii, 44. 


* Bor, ii. 53. Hoofd, ii. 70, 71. 
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imperial grandfather had taken place. The walls were again 
hung with the magnificent tapestry of Gideon, while the 
knights of the Fleece, with all the other grandees of the land, 
were assembled to grace the spectacle.^ The King was 
represented by his envoy in England, Don Guzman De 
Silva, who came to Brussels for the occasion, and who had 
been selected for this duty because, according to Annen- 
teros, “ he was endowed, beside his prudence, with so much 
■witty gracefulness with ladies in matters of pastime and 
entertainment.” “ Early in the month of December, a famous 
tournament was held in the great market-place of Brussels, 
the Duke of Parma, the Duke of Aerschot, and Count 
Egmonl being judges of the jousts. Count hfansfeld was 
the challenger, assisted by his son Charles, celebrated among 
the gentry of the land for his dexterity in such sports. To 
Count Charles was awarded upon this occasion the silver cup 
from the lady of the lists. Count Bossu received the prize 
for breaking best his lances ; the Seigneur de Beauvoir for 
the most splendid entrance ; Count Louis, of Nassau, for 
having borne himself most gallantly in the wcVce. On the 
same evening the nobles, together ■with the bridal pair, were 
entertained at a splendid supper given by the city of Brussels 
in the magnificent Hotel de Ville. On this occasion the 
prizes gained at the tournament -were distributed, amid the 
applause and hilarity of all the revellers.^ 

Thus, with banquet, tourney, and merry mairiage bells, 
with gaiety gilding the surface of society, •while a deadly 
hatred to the inquisition was eating into the heart of the 
nation, and while the fires of civil war were already kindling, 
of which no living man was destined to witness the e.\linc- 
tion, ended the year 1565. 

' De la Barre MS., 57. 

- “ Tiene t.ambien gracia y don.aire con las damas cn las cosas dc 
passalicmpo y entretenimiento .” — Correspondanct dc Philippe IP, i> 

36s. 366. 

De la Barre MS. 
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compromise and moderation* 

Fnanck Juniu*^ — in’:; mormon at CulcinbctR House — TI jc Compromise 
— Porlrails of Sainle AUlcRondo, of Louis IS^iss:ui, of “Toison d'Or/^ 
of Cinrlcs MniiNfcld — Skclcii of the Compromise — Atlilude of Orange 
— His letter to the Dudioss --Signers of the Compromise — Indiscretion 
of the confederate'^— 1> pi on ago over Philip by Orange — Dissatisfaction 
of the seigniors— Conduct of ICgnionl — Despair of the }>eop!c — Emigra- 
tion to England — It'- effects — The Retjucsi — Meeting at Breda and 
Hoogstraaien — Esnggcralcd statements concerning the I'teqnest in the 
state-council — Hesitation of tlie Duchess — Assomidy of notables — De- 
bate concerning the Request and the inquisition — Character of Jkedcrode 
— Arrival of the )'»etitioners in Brussels — Presentation of tlie Request — 
Emotion of Margaret — Speech of Bredcrode — Sketch of the Request — 
Memorable sarcasm of Berlaymoni — Deliberation in the state-council — 
Apostille to the Request — Answer to tbc Apostille — Reply of the 
Duchess — Speech of D'Esqucrdcs — Response of Margaret — Memorable 
Ixmfjucl at Culemberg House — Name of “the beggars’^ adopted — 
Orange, Egmonl^ and I lorn break iqi the riotou^^imeeling — Costume of 
*‘lhc beggars” — Brederode at Antwerp — Horrible execution at Oude- 
narde — Similjircaielties throughout the provinces — Project of “Modera- 
tion” — Religfous views of Orange — His resignation of all his ofhccs 
not acceplctl — The “ Moderation ” characterized — Egmont at Arras— 
Debate on the “"Moderation” — Vacillation of l’'gmont — Mission of 
Montigny and Bcrghen to Spain — Instructions to tlie envovs — Secret 
correspondence of Philip N\ith the Pope concerning the Netherland in- 
quisition and the edicts — Ficld-preaching in the provinces — Model at 
Ghent — Other preach eis characterized — Excitement at Tournay — Peter 
Gabriel at Harlem — Field-preaching near Anl\verp — Embarrassment of 
the Regent — Excitement at Antwerp — Pensionary *\Vcsenl)eck sent to 
Bnissels — Orange at Antworj> — His patriotic course — Misrepresentation 
of the Duchess — Intemperate zeal of Dr, Rythovius — Meeting at St. 
Trond — Conference at 13ufrcl — Louis Nassau deputed to the Regent — 
Unsatisfactory' negotiations. 

T he most remarkable occurrence in the earlier part of 
the year 1566 \vasthe famous Compromise. This docu- 
ment, by which the ^jigners pledged themselves to oppose 
the inquisition, and to defend each other against all conse- 
quences of, such a resistance, was probably the work of 
Philip de Marnix, Lord of Sainte Aldegonde. Much ob- 
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scurity, however, rests upon the origin of this league. Its 
foundations had already been laid in the latter part of the 
preceding year. The nuptials of Parma with the Portuguese 
princess had been the cause of mtich festivity, not only in 
Brussels, but at Antwerp. The great commercial metropolis 
had celebrated the occasion by a magnificent banquet. There 
had been triumphal arches, wreaths of flowers, loyal speeches, 
generous sentiments, in the usual profusion. The chief or- 
nament of the dinner-table had been a magnificent piece of 
confectionery, setting elaborately forth the mission of Count 
Mansfeld with the fleet to Portugal to fetch the bride from 
her home, with exquisitely-finished figures in sugar — portraits, 
it is to be presumed — of the principal personages as they 
appeared during the most striking scenes of the histor)'.’ At 
the very moment, however, of these delectations, a meeting 
was held at Brussels of men whose minds were occupied 
with sterner stuff than sugar-work. On the wedding-day of 
Parma, Francis Junius, a dissenting minister then residing at 
Antwerp, was invited to Brussels to preach a sermon in the 
house of Count Culemberg on the horse-market (now called 
Little Sablon), before a small assembly of some twenty 
gentlemen.^ 

This Francis jtinius, born of a noble family in Bourges, 
was the pastor of the secret French congregation of Hugue- 
nots at Antwerp. He was very young, having arrived from 
Geneva, where he had been educated, to take charge of the 
secret church,, when but just turned of twenty years.'' He 
was, however, ahead}' celebrated for his learning, his elo- 
quence, and his courage. Towards the end of 1565, it had 
already become known that Junius was in secret understand- 
ing with Louis of Nassau, to prepaie an address to govern- 
ment on the subject of the inquisition and edicts. Orders 
were given for his arrest. A certain painter of Brussels 
affected conversion to the new religion, that he might gain 
admission to the congregation, and afterwards earn the 
reward of the informer. He played his part so well that he 
was permitted to attend many meetings, in the course of 

^ Meterci), ii. 36. 

* Branch, i. 289, sijq. Es vita F. Junii .ab ipso conscripla, f. 15, aptid 
Brandt. 

’ VU. Junii, 14, IS, 16. 
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which he skolciietl the poUrait of the preacher, and delivered 
it to the Duche.ss Retient, together with minute statements 
as to his re.sidence and daily liabits. Neverthele.ss, with all 
this assi.stance. the government could not succeed in laying 
hands on him. He e.scape(l to Iheda, and continued his 
labours in spite of iier.sccvition. 'I’he man’s courage may be 
estimated from the fact that he jireached on one occasion a 
sermon, advocating the doctrines of the Reformed Church 
with his u.sual eloquence, in a room overlookitig the market- 
place, where, at the very instant, the execution by fire of 
several heretics was taking place, while the light from the 
flames in which the brethren of their Faith were burning. 
w,as flickering through the gla.ss windows of the conventicle.' 
Such was the man who preached a sermon in Culemberg 
Palace on J’arma’s wedding-day. 'J'hc nobles who listened 
to him were occupied with grave discourse after conclusion 
of the religious exercises. Junius took no part in their con- 
vensation, but in hi.s presence it was resolved that a league 
against tlie “barbarous and violent inquisition ” should be 
formed, and that confederates should mutually bind them- 
selve.s both within and without the Netherlands to this great 
purpose.' Junius, in giving this cxjflicit statement, has not 
mentioned the names of the nobles before whom he 
preached. It may be inferred that some of them were the 
more ardent and the more respectable among the somewhat 
miscellaneous band by whom the Compromise was afterwards 
signed. 

At about the .same epoch, Louis of Nassau, Nicolas de 
Hamme.s, and certain other gentlemen met at the bath.s of 
Spa. At this secret assembl)’, the foundations of the Com- 
promise were definitely laid.”' A document was afterwards 

* Yit. Junii, f. 16, .ajnitl Rr.nnilt, 290, 

- Vit. Junii, p. 15, npiul Br.vndt, 289. 

’ This appe.-irs from the sentence pronounced against de Ilamnies 
(Toison d'Or) by the Blood-Council on the 17th May, 156S. “ Charge 

d’avoir cste ung des autheurs do la sediticuse et pernicieuse conjuration 
et liguc des confederez (qu’ils appellent Compromise) et dicellc pre- 
mieremerit avoir jeete les fondemens a la fontaine de Spa, avecq le 
Compte Loys de Nassau et aultres et apres environ le mois de De- 
cembre, 1 565, I’arreste la'^signc et jure en ceste ville de Bruxelle en sa 
maison et a icelle attire et induict plusieurs aultres .” — Regisire des Con- 
damuts ct Bannis a cause des Ttotddes des Fays-Bas dep. I’ an 1568 a 
1572. Chambre des Comptes, iii. MS. in the Brussels Archives. 
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drawn up, which was circulated for signatures in the early 
part of 1566. It is, therefore, a mistake to suppose that this 
memorable paper was simultaneously signed and sworn to at 
any solemn scene like that of the declaration of American 
independence, or like some of the subsequent transactions 
in the Netherland revolt arranged purposely for dramatic 
effect. Several copies of the Compromise were passed 
secretly from hand to hand, and in the course of two months 
some two thousand signatures had been obtained.* The 
original copy bore but three names, those of Brederode, 
Charles de Mansfeld, and Louis of Nassau." The composi- 
tion of the paper is usually ascribed to Sainte Aldegonde, 
although the fact is not indisputable.'^ At any rate, it is 
very certain that he was one of the originators and main sup- 
porters of the famous league. 

Sainte Aldegonde was one of the most accomplished men 
of his age. He was of ancient nobility, as he proved by an 
abundance of historical and heraldic evidence, in answer to 
a scurrilous pamphlet in which he had been accused, among 
other delinquencies, of having sprung from plebeian blood. 
Having established his “extraction from true and ancient 
gentlemen of Savoy, paternally and maternally," he rebuked 
his assailants in ‘manly strain, “Even had it been that I 
was without nobility. of birth,” said he, “I Should be none 
the less or more a virtuous or honest man ; nor can anyone 
reproach me with having failed in the point of honour or 
duty. What greater folly than to boast of the virtue or 
gallantry of others, as do many nobles who, having neither a 
grain of virtue in their souls nor a drop of wisdom in their 
brains, are entirely useless to their country ! Yet there arc 
such men, who, because their ancestors have done some 
valorous deed, think themselves fit to direct the machiner)' 
of a whole countrj', har’ing from their youth learned nothing 
but to dance and to spin like weathercocks with their heads 
as well as their heels.”'' Certainly Sainte Aldegonde had 

^ Corrcbpondance de Pliilippe II., i. 400. • 

* Archives ct Correspondance, ii. 2-7. 

* Green v. l’rinst.. Archives et Correspondance, ii. 13. 

■* Reponse .a iin lihclle fameux nnpa'ercs piihlie contre Monseigneur le 
Prince d’Orange cl intitule lA'ttres d’un gcntilhominc vray patriote, rtc. 
— I'aiclc du Mon. de S. Aldegonde. Anters: chcr Giles \.in den 
Kadc, 1570. 
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learned olher lessons tlian these. He was one of the many- 
sided men who recalled the symmetry of antique patriots. 
He was a poet of much vigour and imagination, a prose 
writer whose .'Jlyle wa.s surjws.sed by that of none of his con- 
temporaries, a diplomatist in whose tact and delicacy William 
of Or.angc afterwards reposed in the most dilTicult and im- 
portant negotiations, an orator whose discourses on many 
great public occasions attracted the attention of Eurojre, a 
soldier whose hnn’crj' was to ho attested afterwards on many 
a well-fought field, a thcologi.-tn so .skilful in the polemics of 
divinity, that, as it will hereafter appear, he was more than a 
match for a bench of bishops u))on their own ground, and a 
scholar so accomplished, that, besides speaking and writing 
the cln.ssical arid several modern languages with facility, he 
had also tran.slated for popular use the Psalms of D.avid into 
vernacular verse, and at a very late period of his life was re- 
quested by the stales-general of the republic to Unnslate all 
the Scriptures — a work, the fulfilment of which was pre- 
vented by his death.' A passionate foe to the inquisition 
and to all the al.>use.s of the ancient Church, an ardent de- 
fender of civil liberty, it must be admitted that he partook 
also of the tyrannical sjririt of Calvinism. He never rose to 
the lofty heights to which the spirit of th5 great founder of 
the commonwealth was destined to soar, but denounced the 
great principle of religious liberty for all consciences as god- 
less. He was now Twenty-eight years of age, having been 
born in the same year with his friend Louis of Nassau. His- 
device, ailknrs,"" finely typified the restless, agitated,, 

and laborious life to which he w.as destined. 

That other distinguished leader of the newly-formed league,. 
Count Louis, was a true knight of the olden time, the ver)' 
mirror of chivalr)'. Gentle, generous, pious : making use,, 
in his tent before the battle, of the prayers which his mother- 
sent him from the .home of his childhood," yet fiery in the- 
field as an ancient crusader — doing the work of general and. 
soldier with desperate valour and against any numbers — 
cheerful and steadfast under all reverses, witty and jocund 
in social intercourse, animating with his unceasing spirits- 
the graver and more foreboding soul of his brother ; he was, 

' Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., iii. 412, 413. • 

^ Ibid., ii. 260, 309. ' 
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the man to whom the eyes of the most ardent among the 
Netherland Reformers were turned at this early epoch, the 
trusty staff upon which the great Prince of Orange was to 
lean till it was broken. As gay as Brederode, he was un- 
stained by his vices, and exercised a boundless influence 
over that reckless personage, who often protested that he 
would “ die a poor soldier at his feet.” * The career of Louis 
was destined to be short, if reckoned by years ; but if by 
events, it was to attain almost a patriarchal length. At the 
age of nineteen he had taken part in the battle of St. Quentin, 
and when once the war of freedom opened, his sword was 
never to be sheathed. His days were filled with life, and 
when he fell into his bloody but unknown grave, he was to 
leave a name as distinguished for heroic valour and untiring 
energ}’ as for spotless integrity. He was small of stature, 
but well formed ; athletic in all knightly exercises, with 
agreeable features, a dark laughing eye, close-clipped brown 
hair, and a'peaked beard. 

“ Golden Fleece,” as Nicholas de Hammes was univer- 
sally denominated, ^vas the illegitimate scion of a noble 
house.* He was one of the most active of the early adhe- 
rents to the league, kept the list of signers in his possession, 
and scoured the cpuntry daily to procure new confederates.* 
At the public preachings of the reformed religion, which soon 
after this epoch broke forth throughout the Netherlands ashy 
a common impulse, he made himself conspicuous. He w.as 
accused of we.aring, on such occasions, the ensigns of the 
Fleece about his neck, in order to induce ignorant people to 
believe that they might themselves legally follow, when they 
perceived a member of that illustrious fraternity to be leading 
the way.* As I)e Hammes was only an official or setv.'intof 
that Order, but not a companion, the seduction of the lieges 
by such false pretences was reckoned amongst the most 
heinous of his offences. He was fierce in hi.s hostility to the 
government, one of those fier\’ spirits whose premature real 
was prejudicial to the cause of liberty, and disheartening to 
the c.autious patriotism of Orange. He was for smiting .at 

^ GrvX'n V. rrin«t., .-Xtcluvcs, etc., ii\4t6, 

* Corre.-|Kin Janes dc rinlippc If., i. 300 ; note 2 . 

’ .400. .'^traJa, V. 172. 

* Registre Jes ConJ.-.rancs MS., iih’ sn/. 



once the pitnuiie ntrovsty of the Sprnush doininiun, wiilnnu 
wahing fur the foTging of she weapons by whicli the idow.s 
wet e to be (ie.tU. He forgot that tneir niul money rvere ns 
ncrcssary as wrath, isr a euntest wish the most trcinemluus 
ilespoiisjn in the work!. ‘'’I hey wish,” he wrote to (knini 
lAnh.s, “that we shfsniti meet these htingty wolves with ro- 
monstfanecs, ttsitsg gentle rvortb. v.hile tliey .are burning :iml 
cutting off iu-ack. lie it so then. Let us take the pen ■ let 
them take the sv.ord. I'ur them rieeds, for ns wurrks. We 
.shall weep, th.ey will l.atigh. 'i’lse Lord he prm'setl for all ; 
hut I catmol write tins nitlrout tear.^."’ 'Ihis nervou.s 
kinguagc juinleii th.e situ;niun and tire eharacier of the 
writer. 

As for t'iinrles .Matn-fehi, ire soon fell away from the 
league wh.ieh h.c had emhiaeetl originally witir e\re.ssivc 
ardour.* 

lly the iidltietti r of the leaders many signatures were ob- 
tained thiring th.e first t»u months of the year. 'I'iie language 
of the dornmeiit v.as sueh that patriolio t'atholies could sign 
it as honcsth as I’rotestants. It inveighed bitterly against 
the tyranny of “ he.rp of stranger;;,” who, influeiiceti only 
by private awirire and .ambition, were making use of an 
affected ?ca! for the Catholic religion, to peA.suade the King 
into a violation of hi.s oaths. It tkaiouneed the rcfu.sal to 
mitigate tire sec eriiy of the criicis. It ded.ircd the iiujui.si- 
tion, wliidi it seemed the intention of government to fix 
permanently upon them, as “ initinitous, contrary to all law.s, 
hum.an .and divine, snrpa.'^sing the greatest harharism which 
wa.sever practi.sed by tyrants, and a.s redounding to the dis- 
honour of Cod and to the tola! de.solation of the country.” 
'I’he signers protested, therefore, that “ having a due reprd 
to their dutie.s as faithful vassals of his Majesty, and e.s])ecially 
as noblemen — and in order not to he dejirived of their 
estates and tlieir lives Iry those who, under pretext of religion, 
wished to enrich themsdve.s by plunder and murder,” they 
had bound themselves to each other l.iy holy covenant and 
solemn oath to rc.si.si the inquisition. 'I'hey mutually pro- 
mised to op[)Ose it in^every shape, open or covert, under 

' (jrovn V. I’rinst., Archives, etc., ii. 36, 37. 

" Corresgonchnee dc Philippe II., 303-306. ‘1=2. Groen v. Prinst., 
Aicliivcb, etc., ii, 409. 
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whatever, mask it might assume, whether bearing the name 
of inquisition, placard, or edict, ‘‘.and to extirpate and eradi- 
cate the thing in any form, as the mother of all iniquity and 
disorder.” They protested before God and man, that they 
would attempt nothing to the dishonour of the Lord or to 
the diminution of the King’s grandeur,' majesty, or dominion. 
They declared, on the contrar}', an honest purpose to 
“maintain the monarch in his estate,' and to suppress all 
seditions, tumults,' monopolies, and factions.” They engaged 
to preserve their confederation, thus formed, for ever inviol- 
able, and to permit none of its members to be persecuted 
in any manner, in body or goods, by any proceeding founded 
on the inquisition, the edicts, or the present league.* 

It will be seen therefore, that the Compromise was in its 
origin, a covenant of nobles. It was directed against the 
foreign influence by Avhich the Netherlands were exclusively 
governed, and against the inquisition, whether papal, epis- 
copal, or by edict. There is no doubt that the country was 
controlled entirely by Spanish masters, and that it was in- 
tended to reduce the ancient liberty of the Netherlands into 
subjection to a junta of foreigners sitting at Madrid. Nothing 
more legitimate, could bC' imagined than a constitutional 
resistance to such a policy. 

The Prince of Orange had not been consulted as to the 
formation of the league.^ It was sufficiently obvious to its 
founders that his cautious mind would find much to censure 
in the movement. His sentiments with regard to the inqui- 
sition and the edicts were certainly known to all men. In 
the beginning of this year, too, he had addressed a remark- 
able letter “ to the Duches.s, in an.swer to her written com- 
mands to cause the Council of Trent, "the inquisition, and 
the edicts, in accordance with the recent commands of the 

' The Compromise h.ns been often printed. Vide, e.p Groen y. 
Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 2, sijtj. Foppens, .Supplement a Hirnda, it. 
299, sqq. Bor. ii. 53, 5,^. 

Groen v. Priast., ii. ii, 15. 

^ 24lh January, 1566. The letter is jiultlishcd by Groen v. IVins'- 
terer, Arcbive5, etc., ii. 16-21, and in Bor, 33, 3.;. It may be found 
also in Gacbard, Corre.'^jHind.ancc de Guillntl.’nc Ic Tacit., ii._ 106, Jy'/.f 
and in Heifi'enbcr}:. Correspondniicc de Marg- d’Autrichc, jf>-20. ^ 

The original, entirely in the handwriting of the Prince, is in the 
Archives of the State Council at Bnts.scls. 
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King, to be published and enforced throughout his govern- 
ment. Although his advice on the subject had not been 
asked, he expressed his sense of obligation to speak his mind 
on the subject, preferring the hazard of being censured for 
his remonstrance, to that of incurring the suspicion of con- 
nivance at the desolation of the land by his silence. He 
left the question of reformation in ecclesiastical morals 
untouched, as not belonging to his vocation. As to the in- 
quisition, he most distinctly informed her Highness that the 
hope which still lingered in the popular mind of escaping the 
permanent establishment of that institution, had alone pre- 
vented the utter depopulation of the country, with entire 
subversion of its commercial and manufacturing industry. 
With regard to the edicts, he temperately but forcibly ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was very hard to enforce those 
placards now in their rigour, when the people were exas- 
perated, and the misery universal, inasmuch as they had fre- 
quently been modified on former occasions. The King, he 
said, could gain nothing but difficulty for himself, and would 
be sure to lose the affection of his subjects by renewing 
the edicts, strengthening the inquisition, and proceeding to 
fresh executions, at a time when the people, moved by the 
example of their neighbours, were naturally inclined to 
novelty. Moreover, when by reason of the daily-increasing 
prices of grain, a famine was impending over the land, no 
worse moment could be chosen to enforce such a policy. 
In conclusion, he observed that he was at all times desirous 
to obey the commands of his Majesty and her Highness, and 
to discharge the duties of “ a good Christian.” The use of 
the latter term is remarkable, as marking an epoch in the 
history of the Prince’s mind. A year before he would have 
said a good Catholic, but it was during this year that his 
mind began to be thoroughly pervaded by religious doubt, 
and that the great question of the Reformation forced itself, 
not only as a political, but as a moral problem upon him, 
which he felt that he could not much longer neglect instead 
of solving. 

Such were the opimpns of Orange. He could not, how- 
ever, safely entrust the sacred interests of a commonwealth 
to such hands as those of Brederode— -however deeply that 
enthusiastic personage might drink the health of “Younker 
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William,” as he affectionately denominated the Prince — or 
to “Golden Fleece,” or to Charles Mansfeld, or to that 
younger wild boar of Ardennes, Robert de la March. In his 
brother and in Sainte Aldegonde he had confidence, but he 
did not exercise over them that control which he afterwards 
acquired. His conduct towards the confederacy was imitated 
in the main by the other great nobles. The covenanters 
never expected to obtain the signatures of such men as 
Orange, Egmont, Horn, Meghem, Berghen, or Montigny, 
nor were those eminent personages ever accused of having 
signed the Compromise, although some of them were after- 
wards charged with having protected those who did affix their 
names to the document. The confederates were originally 
found among the lesser nobles. Of these some were sincere 
Catholics, who loved the ancient Church but hated the in- 
quisition ; some were fierce Calvinists or determined Luthe- 
rans ; some were troublous and adventurous spirits, men of 
broken fortunes, extravagant habits, and boundless desires, 
who no doubt thought that the broad lands of the Church, 
with their stately abbeys, would furnish much more fitting 
homes and revenues for gallant gentlemen than for lazy 
monks.' All were young, few had any prudence or conduct, 
and the history bf the league more than justified the dis- 
approbation of Orange. The nobles thus banded together, 
achieved little by their confederacy. They disgraced a great 
cause by their orgies, almost ruined it by their inefficiency, 
and when the rope of sand which they had twisted fell 
asunder, the people had gained nothing and the gentry had 
almost lost the confidence of the nation. These remarks 
apply to the mass of the confederates and to some of the 
leaders. Louis of Nassau and Sainte Aldegonde were ever 
honoured and trusted as they deserved. 

Although the language of the Compromise spoke of the 
leaguers as nobles, yet the document was circulated among 
burghers and merchants also, many of whom, according to 
the satirical remark of a Netherland Catholic, may have been 
influenced by the desire of writing their names in such aristo- 
cratic company, and some of whom w^jre destined to e.xpiate 
such vainglory upon the scaffold.* 


’ Ponlus I’.nj'cn M.S. 
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that he might accomplish the noblest purposes to which a 
great and good man can devote his life— the protection of 
the liberty and the religion of a whole people against foreign 
tyranny. His intrigue served his country, not a narrow 
personal ambition, and it was only by such arts that he 
became Philip’s master, instead of falling at once, like so 
many great personages, a blind and infatuated victim. No 
doubt his purveyors of secret information were often destined 
fearfullyto atone for their contraband commerce, but; they who 
trade in treason must expect to pay the penalty of their traffic. 

Although, therefore, the great nobles held themselves 
aloof from the confederacy, yet many of them gave unequi- 
vocal signs of their dissent from the policy adopted by 
government. Marquis Berghen wrote to the Duchess, 
resigning his posts, on the ground of his inability to execute 
the intention of the King in the matter of religion. Meghem 
replied to the same summons by a similar letter. Egmont 
assured her that he would have placed his offices in the King's 
hands in Spain, could he have foreseen that his Majestj’ 
ivould form such resolutions as had now been proclaimed. 
Tlie sentiments of Orange were avowed in the letter to which 
we have already alluded. His opinions were shared by Mon- 
tigny, Culember§;, and many others. The Duchess was al- 
most reduced to desperation. The condition of the country 
was frightful. The most determined loyalists, such as Berlay- 
mont, Viglius, and Hopper, advised her not to mention the 
name of inquisition in a conference which she was obliged to 
hold with a deputation from Antwerp.’ She feared, all feared, 
to pronounce the hated word. She wrote despairing letters 
to Philip, describing the condition of the land and her own 
agony in the gloomiest colours. Since the arrival of the royal 
orders, she said, things had gone from bad to wor.se. 'I’he 
King had been ill advised. It was useless to tell the people 
that the inquisition had always e.xisted in the provinces. 
They maintained that it was a novelty ; that the institution 
was a more rigorous one than the.Spani.sh In(|uisition, which, 
said Margaret, “was most odious, as the King knew.”’’ B 
was utterly impossible to carrj* the edicts into e.xecutinn. 
Nearly .all the governors of provinces had told iu-r plainly 


‘ Corrcijxjndance (ic Phitippe II,, i. 3S6, 3S7, 507. 
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that they would not help to burn fifty or sixty thousand 
Netherlanders.* Thus bitterly did Margaret of Parma be- 
wail the royal decree; not that she had any sympathy for 
the victims, but because she felt the increasing danger to 
the executioner. One of two things it was now necessary 
to decide upon — concession or armed compulsion. Mean- 
time, while Philip was slowly and secretly making his levies, 
his sister, as well as his people, was on the rack. Of all 
the seigniors, not one was placed in so painful a position as 
Egmont. His military reputation and his popularity made 
him, too important a personage to be slighted, yet he was 
deeply mortified at the lamentable mistake which he had 
committed. He now averred that he would neva- take arms 
agamst the -Kmg, but that he would go where man should 
never see him more.' 

Such was the condition of the nobles, greater and less. 
That of the people could not well be worse. Famine 
reigned in the land.“ Emigration, caused not by over- 
population, but by persecution, was fast weakening the 
country. It was no wonder that not only foreign merchants 
should be scared from the great commercial cities by the ap- 
proaching disorders, but that every industrious artisan who 
could find .the .means of escape should seek refuge among 
strangers, wherever an asylum could be found. That asylum 
was afforded by Protestant England, who received these in- 
telligent 'and unfortunate wanderers with cordiality, and 
learned with .eagerness the lessons in mechanical skill which 
they had to teach. Already there were thirty thousand emi- 
grant Netherlanders established in Sandwich, Norwich, and 
other places, assigned to them by Elizabeth.' It had always, 
however, been made a condition of the liberty granted to 
these foreigners for practising their handiwork, that each 
house should employ at least one English apprentice.’’ 
“Thus,” said a Walloon historian, splenetically, “by this 

' Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 3S6, 3^7, 397- ' Ihid.^ 391. 

Pasquier de la Barre, MS., ivo. Correspondance de Philippe II., 

i. 392. 

■* Ibid, 

• ' Renom de France, 1 ^ 1 ^. — “ El affin de faiie croislre ccs mestiers et 
artifices en Angleterre, nul de ceulx qui se sont retires illccq ont jiea 
faire mestiers s’ils n’.avoient apprentisseurs Anglois, un pour le moings.”" 

— i. c. iv. 
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regulation, and by means of heat^ duties on foreign manu- 
factures, have the English built up their own fabrics and 
prohibited those of the Netherlands. Thus have they drawn 
over to their own country our skilful artisans to practise their 
industry, not at home but abroad, and our poor people are 
losing the means of earning their livelihood. Thus has cloth- 
making, silk-making, and the art of d3’eing declined in this 
countr)', and would have been quite e.\tinguished but by our 
wise countervailing edicts.” ’ The writer, who derived most 
of his materials and his w’isdom from the papers of Councillor 
d’Assonler-ille, could hardly doubt that the persecution to 
which these industrious artisans, whose sufferings he affected 
to deplore, had been subjected, must have had something to 
do with their expatriation ; but he preferred to ascribe it 
wholly to the protective system adopted by England. In this 
he followed the opinion of his preceptor. “ Fora long time,” 
said Assonlenlle, “the Netherlands have been the Indies to 
England ; and as long as she has them, she needs no other. 
The French trj' to surprise our fortresses and cities : the 
English make war upon our wealth and upon the purses of 
the" people.” - Whatever the cause, however, the current of 
trade was ahead}* turned. The cloth-making of England 
was already gainnig preponderance over that of the pro- 
vinces. ^'essels noAv went every week from Sandwich to 
Antwerp, laden unth silk, satin, and cloth, manufactured in 
England, while as many, but a few years before, had home the 
Flemish fabrics of the same nature from Antwerp to England.® 
It might be supposed by disinterested judges that perse- 
cution was at the bottom of this change in commerce. The 
Prince of Orange estimated that up to this period fifty thou- 
sand persons in the pronnces had been put to death in 
obedience to tlie edicts.^ He was a moderate man, and ac- 
customed to weigh his words. As a new impulse had been 
given to the system of butcher}’ — as it was now .sufficiently 
plain that “ if the father had chastised his jjeople with a 
scourge the son held a whip of scorpions ■' '-—as the etiicts 
were to be enforced with renewed vigour — it was natural that 

^ Kenorn dc Fr?.ncc, MS., uh* st,'/', ^ 

' Corrc<ipf>nrl.Tnrc tic Philippe If.^ h 3S2, ^ i* 392* 

^ (Jriocn V, Pririiit,, Archives, etc., ih 22. 

^ Apologie 5S. 
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commerce and manufaclurcs slioulcl make their escape out of 
a doomed land as soon as ])ossihle, whatever system of tariffs 
might be adopted by neighbouring nations. 

A new step had been resolved upon early in the month of 
March by the confederates. A jietition, or “Reque.st/‘ was 
drawn up, which was to be presented to the Duchess 
Regent in a formal manner by a large number of gentlemen 
belonging to the league. This movement was so grave, and 
likely to be followed by such formidable results, that it 
seemed absolutely necessary for Oninge and his friends to 
take some previous cognizance of it before it was finally 
arranged. 'J‘he I’rince had no power, nor was there any 
reason why he should have the inclination, to prevent the 
measure, but he felt it his duty to do what ho could to control 
the vehemence of the men who were mo\ ing so rashly for- 
ward, and to take from their manifesto, as much as possible, 
the character of a menace. 

For this end, a meeting ostensibly for social jnirjioses and 
“good cheer'’ was held, in the middle of March, at Breda, 
and afterwards adjourned to Hoogstraaten. 'J’o these con- 
ferences Orange invited Egmont, Idorn, Hoogstraaten, Ber- 
ghen, Meghem, Montigny, and other great noble.s. Brede- 
rode, 'I'holouse, Boxtel. and other memb^rs of the league, 
were also present.' 'I'he object of the I’rince in thus as- 
sembling his own immediate associates, governors of pro- 
vinces and knights of the h'leece, as well as some of the 
leading members of the league, was twofold. It had long 
been his opinion that a temj)erate and loyal movement was 
still possible, by which the imjiending convulsions might be 
averted. 'J'he line of policy which he had marked out re- 
quired the assent of the magnates of the land, and looked 
towards the convocation of the states-general. It was natural 
that he should indulge in the hope of being seconded by the 
men who were in the same political and social station with 
himself. All, although Catholics, hated the inquisition. As 
Viglius pathetically exclaimed, “Saint Paul himself would 
have been unable to persuade these men that good fruit was 

' Groen v. Prinsl., Arc'jives, etc., ii. 38. Correspondance de 

Philippe II., i. 397, 398, 399. I'oppcns, .Suppjomcnt, i. 78, 79 (Proces 
dTginonl).— Compare IknlivogUo, ii. 27; Wagenaer, vi. 133, 1347 
Vander Haer, 305, sqq . ; Apologie d’Orange, 56, sqq. 
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door should be shut in the face of the petitioners without 
taking any further notice of the petition. Berlaymont sug- 
gested also, that if this course were not found advisable, the 
next best thing would be to allow the confederates to enter 
the palace with their Request, and then to cut them to 
pieces to the very last man, by means of troops to be imme- 
diately ordered from the frontiers.' Such sanguinary projects 
were indignantly rebuked by Orange. He maintained that 
the confederates were entitled to be treated with respect. 
Many of them, he said, were his friends — some of them his 
relations — and there was no reason for refusing, to gentlemen 
of their rank, a right which belonged to the poorest plebeian 
in the land. Egmont sustained these views of the Prince as 
earnestly as he had on a previous occasion appeared to 
countenance the more violent counsels of Meghem,* 

Meantime, as it was obvious that the demonstration on 
the part of the confederacy was soon about to be made, the 
Duchess convened a grand assembly of notables, in which 
not only all the state and privy councillors, but all the go- 
vernors and knights of the Fleece were to take part. On the 
28th of March," this assembly was held, at which the whole 
subject of the Request, together with the proposed modifica- 
tion of the edicts, and abolition of the inquisition was clis- 
cu.ssed. The Duchess also requested the advice of the 
meeting whether it would not be best for her to retire to 
some other city, like Mans, which she had selected as her 
stronghold in case of extremity. The decision was that it 
would be a high-handed proceeding to refuse the right of 
petition to a body of gentlemen, many of them related to the 
greatest nobles in the land ; but it was resolved that they 
should be required to make their ap25earance without arms. 
As to the contemplated flight of the Duchess, it was urged, 
with much reason, that such a step would cast di.sgrace U])on 
the government, and that it would be a sufficiently prccau- 

' PonUis P.iycn, ii. MS. — “ Les Cointc'! <le Mepne, rt 

S. <le Berlaymont estoyent (I’.Klvis dc !eur fermer I.-i )wrtc an vi'-i.iyr 

ou bicn les Inisser an P.'\lni> et puis les fahe taillcr en pieciN jyir U < 

pens de guerre, quo I’on feroit venir dcs froi^iiercs.” — Compare \ar.ucr 
H.acr, 307, 30S. 

* I’ontus I’ayen M.S. Vaiuler Ilacr, 300. 

* Foppens, .Supplement, ii. 304-31S. (Letter of Margaret of I •mw. 
3rd;\pril, 1565.) Corrcspondance de PhilipiK- 11 ., i. 403*400. 
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tionary measure to strengthen the guards at the city gales — 
not to prevent the entrance of the petitioners, but to see that 
they were unaccompanied by an armed force. 

It had been decided that Count Ilrederodo .should pre.^'ent 
the petition to the Duches.s at the head of a deputation of 
about three hundred gentlemen. The character of the 
nobleman thus placed foremost on such an important occa- 
•sion has been sufiiciently made manifest. He had no 
qualities whatever but birth and audacity to recommend 
him as a leader for a jjolitical party. It was to be seen that 
other attributes were necessaty to make a man useful in 
.such a position, and the Count's deficiencies soon became 
lamentably conspicuous. He was the lineal descendant and 
representative of the old Sovereign Counts of Holland. Five 
hundred years before his birth, his ancestor Sikko, yoimger 
brother of Dirk the Third, had died, leavitig two sotts, one 
of whom was the first Baron of Rrederode.' A descent of 
five centuries in unbroken male succession from the original 
sovereigns of Holland, gave him a better genealogical 
claim to the provinces than any which Philip of Spain could 
assert through the usurping house of Burgundy. In the ap- 
proaching tumults he hoped for an ojjportunity of again 
assetting the ancient honours of his name.-* He was a sworn 
foe to Spaniards and to “ water of the fountain.” •' But a 
short lime previously to this epoch he had written to Louis 
of Nassau, then lying ill of a fever, in order gravely to remon- 
strate with him on the necessity of substituting wine for 
water on all occasions,’ and it will be seen in the sequel that 
the wine-cup was the great instrument on which he relied for 
effecting the deliverance of the country. Although neither 
“ bachelor nor chancellor,”* as he e.\pres.sed it, he was sup- 
po.sed to be endowed with ready eloquence and mother wit.‘ 
Even these gifts, however, if he possessed them, were often 
found wanting on important emergencies. Of his courage 
there was no question, but he was not destined to the death 
either of a warrior or a martyr. Headlong, noisy, debauched, 
but brave, kind-hearted, and generous, he was a fitting repre- 
sentative of his ancestors, the hard-fighting, hard-drinking, 

> 

* Wagenaer, ii. 150. - Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., i. 397. 

® Ihui. * Ibid., ii. 95. 

* “ Ingenti verborum factorvimque auclacia .” — Vander Haa\ 30S. 
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crusading, free-booting sovereigns of Holland and Friesland, 
and would himself have been more at home and more useful 
in the eleventh century than in the sixteenth. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening, on the third day of 
April (1566), that the long-expected cavalcade at last entered 
Brussels.^ An immense concourse of citizens of all ranks 
thronged around the noble confederates as soon as they made 
their appearance. They were about two hundred in number, 
all on horseback, with pistols in their holsters ; and Bre- 
derode, tall, athletic, and martial in his bearing, with hand- 
some features and fair curling locks upon his shoulders, 
seemed an appropriate chieftain for that band of Batavian 
chivalr)\" The procession was greeted with frequent demon- 
strations of applause as it wheeled slowly through the city till 
it reached the mansion of Orange Nassau. Here Brederode 
and Count Louis alighted, while the rest of the company dis- 
persed to different quarters of the town. 

“ They thought that I should not come to Brussels," said 
Brederode, as he dismounted. “ Very well, here I am : and 
perhaps I shall depart in a different manner.” ® In the course 
of the next day. Counts Culemberg and "^'an den Berg 
entered the city with one hundred other cavaliers. 

On the morning of the fifth of April, the confederates were 
assembled at the Culemberg mansion, which stood on the 
square called the Sablon,* .within a few minutes' walk of the 
palace. A straight handsome street led from the house 
along the summit of the hill, to the splendid residence of the 
ancient Dukes of BrabatJt then the abode of Duchess Mar- 
garet. At a little before noon, the gentlemen came forth, 
marching on foot, Uyo by two, to the number of three lum- 
dred. Nearly all were young, many of them bore the most 
ancient historical names of their coimtiy', everyone wns ar- 


^ Bor, 5 i. 58. Foppen'5, .Suppk’mcnt, ii. 337. Corrcsi>onciftnce rKr 
riulippe 11., i. 403-406. 

- “ Hy is pewcest cen man van lange slaUirc, rosagti" v.an aengeiicfil, 

met blondjiekmU hnar, wel gemaekt van lijf cn van ledcn- 'vrt 

saegt cn klock ter wapcneii,’” etc., etc. — iii. i 6 Sl). ^ ,, 

“ “ Eh hien, j’y suis, cl j'en soriirai trune autre inanicrc, jicut-ctrc. 
— Conrs/oitdanu lif P/tiliyj'f 

* The site of the Culcmlxirg mansion was afterwards ocrupic'I hy the 
church of the “Carnics (icsciiaus-cs,” upon the ruins of which a 
“ tnaison <le detention ” has arisen. 
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rayed in magnificent costume.^ It was regarded as ominous, 
that the man who led the procession, Philip de Bailleul, was 
lame. The line was closed by Brederode and Count Louis, 
who came last, walking arm in arm. An immense crowd 
was collected in the square in front of the palace, to wel- 
come the men who were looked upon as the deliverers of 
the land from Spanish tyranny, from the cardinalists, and 
from the inquisition. They were received with deafening 
huzzas and clappings of hands by the assembled populace. 
As they entered the council-chamber, passing through the 
great hall, where ten years before the Emperor had given 
away his crowns, they found the Emperor’s daughter seated 
in the ' chair of state, and surrounded by the highest per- 
sonages of the countr}'. The emotion of the Duchess was 
evident, as the procession somewhat abruptly made its ap- 
pearance ; nor was her agitation diminished as she observed 
among the petitioners many relatives and retainers of the 
■Orange and Egmont houses, and saw friendly glances of 
recognition exchanged between them and their chiefs.’^ 

■ As soon as all had entered the senate-room, Brederode 
advanced, made a low obeisance, and spoke a brief speech.® 
He said that he had come thither with his colleagues to 
present a humble petition to her Highne^^. He alluded to 
the reports which had been rife, that they had contemplated 
tumult, sedition, foreign conspiracies, and, what was more 
abominable than all, a change of sovereign. He denounced 
such statements as calumnies, begged the Duchess to name 
,the men who had thus aspersed an honourable and loyal 
company, and called upon her to inflict exemplary punish- 
ment upon the slanderers. With these prefatory remarks he 
presented the petition. The famous document was ■ then 
read aloud.'^ Its tone was sufficiently loyal, particularly in 
the preamble, which was filled with protestations of devotion 
to both King and Duchess. After this conventional intro- 
duction, however, the petitioners' proceeded to state, very 
plainly, that the recent resolutions of his Majesty, with regard 

^ Pontu's Payen, ii. MS. ® Idii/, 

® According to Vigliusj’he the speech ; “ ex scripto pauca prse- 
fatus .” — ad Hopper, vii. 358. 

■* It has been often printed, vide e.g., Groen v. Prinst., Archives, ii. 
80-84. Foppens; Supplement, ii. 318-323. Bor, ii. 58, 59, et mult. al. 
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to the edicts and the inquisition, ^ve^e likely to produce a 
general rebellion. They had hoped, they said, that a move- 
ment would be made by the seigniors or by the estates, to 
remedy the evil by striking at its cause, but they had waited 
in vain. The danger, on the other hand, was augmenting 
every day, universal sedition was at the gate, and they bad 
therefore felt obliged to delay no longer, but come forward 
the first and do their duty. They professed to do this with 
more freedom, because the danger touched them verj- nearly. 
They were the most exposed to the calamities which usually 
spring from civil commotion, for their houses and lands, 
situated in the open fields, were exposed to the pillage of 
all the world. Moreover there was not one of them, what- 
ever his condition, who was not liable at any moment to 
be executed under the edicts, at the false complaint of the 
first man who wanted to obtain his estate, and who chose 
to denounce him to the inquisitor, at whose mercy were 
the lives and property of all. I'hey therefore begged the 
Duchess Regent to despatch an envoy on their behalf, who 
should humbly implore his Majesty to abolish the edicts. 
In the meantime they requested her Highness to order 
a general surcease of the inquisition, and of all executions, 
until the King’s'" further pleasure was made known, and 
until new ordinances, made by his Majesty with advice 
and consent of the states-general duly assembled, should 
be established. The petition terminated as it had com- 
menced, with expressions of extreme respect and devoted 
loyalty. » 

The agitation of Duchess Margaret increased very per- 
ceptibly during the reading of the paj^er. When it wa.s 
finLshed, she remained for a few minutc.s quite silent, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks.' As soon as she could over- 
come her excitement, she uttered a few words to the effect 
that she would advise with her councillors and give the 
petitioners such answer as should be found suitable. The 
confederates then passed out from the council chamber into 
the grand hall ; each individual, as he took his dep.nrturc, 

' “^tada^lc la Duche«c sc trouva dc jnitiic face fort tro\ili1c<;_ 

demeura bonne cspacc de tctn])'> .‘•ans ditc mot, nc jiotnnnt contenir le» 
larines «]ue I’on voioii couller de .‘•a face, tc'-moign.ine ccitain tie la 
trisiicssc qu’enduroit son c<iprU.*’ — I\'vtus /lijwf, 5i., d/.V. 
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auvnnrin^* low.itiiN* tho nudio'- ntul innking wliat was railed 
iho '• rat amir," it\ token of reverenrr. There was tints 
ample tintr to ron[rmp!.H<- tin- whole mmpany, and to count 
the nimtivr'' of the drjnttatiott.' 

Alter thi'> rert motty li.ul heeti conchidi'd. there nas nnieh 
earnr--’. dehate in tiie <-mi!jei!. The 1’rini‘e of Oranjte ad- 
dre^'^ed a few words to the iH’.ehess. with tlte view of eahn- 
ine her irritation. He n’hserved that the eonfedorate.s wen* 
no .seditious reh.T, hut hnal jteinlenien, well hotn, well 
connceteil. attd of honour.ilrle eharaeter. 'I'hey had been 
inlluetieed, Ite saiti, hy an honest de.sire to save their eonntry 
front intt/endittu d.ntitcr -n<n hy a\aiire or atithition. Ep- 
nioni '.hrttuecti his slntulders,' attd observed that it was 
neresvarv for Itittt to lea%e the rutin for a sea.son. in order to 
make a \isit t<i the h.iihs of At\, for an inflamiitalion wltieh 
ite had in the lep.' It was theti that JJerlaymont, areotding 
to the aerutmt which has been sanetioned hy nearly every 
ronteittpontry writer, whether Catholic or Prote.stant, uttereri 
the "ihe wltieii was destined to iteeome immortal, and to 
pivea popular name to tlte eonfederaey. “What, Madam I” 
he is reported to have cried in a jtnssion, " is it jtossihle 
tltat your lliphness can entertain fears of these heppais? 
(pueu\). Is it not ohviou.s what manner of men they are? 
Thev have not had wisdom enonph to manage their own 
estates, and are lliey now to teach the King and your Hiph- 
ness how to govern the country? By the living God, if 
my advice were taken, their jtclition should have a cudgel 
for a commentary, and we would make them go down 
the steps of tite palace a great deal fa.ster than liiey mounted 
them.*' * 

'I'he Count of Meghem was equally violent in hi.s lan- 
guage. Aremberg was for ordering “ f/idr ra’creuccs, the 

' “ Tournoyan-. cl faisans la caiacolc dcvanl la dite Dame,” etc. — 
Poiitiis Ptiycn d/.S‘. 

* “ En haussani Ic-. epauics h. ritalienne,'’ etc. — Pn'd. 

^ /bid. — Compare Koppens, Supplement, ii. 345, and i. 6S. 

' “ I.C .S. de Ikriaymont pronon9.'i par grande colere les parolles 

niennor.ables <jue fnent changer de nom aux gcnlilbhommcs confcdcrc/ 

El comment, Madany, votre .-Mte/c at die crainle dc ces gneux? 

Par Ic Dicu vivanl, qui croirait mon conseil ieur Ketiueste scroit 

apposlillee a belles basionnades, ct Ics ferions descendre Ics degres dc 
la court plus vistement qu’ils les onl monte%.” — Poultts Payen, ii., R/S. 
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confederates/'^ to quit Brussels ^vithout delay/ The con- 
versation, carried on in so violent a key, might not unnatur- 
ally have been heard by such of the gentlemen as liad not 
yet left the grand hall adjoining the councihchamber. The 
meeting of the council was then adjourned for an hour or 
two, to meet again in the afternoon, for the purpose of de- 
ciding deliberately upon the answer to be given to the 
Request. Meanwhile, many of the confederates were swag- 
gering about the streets, talking very bravely of the scene 
which had just occurred, and it is probable, boasting not a 
little of the effect which their demonstration would produce/ 
As they passed by the house of Berlaymont, that nobleman, 
standing at his window in company vrith Count Arembcrg, 
is said to have repeated his jest “ There go our fine beggars 
again," said he. ^‘Look, I pray you, with what bravado 
they are passing before us ? " ^ 

^ Pont us Payen, ii., AIS. 

“ “Allerent faire la piafic par la vllle rc3)artL cn <Uvcrses 

bandes,” etc. — Ibid. 

^ “ Yoila nos beaux gueux/' dict-il, “ Rc^^ardez, je vous prie, avec 
quelle bravade ils passe nt devant nous. — Ibid. 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of M. Gachard (Note sur I’onginc du 
nom dc Gueux ; t. xiii. des Bulletins de la Com. Roy. d’fli^toirc), it 
probable that the S6igneur de Berlaymont vdll retain the reputation of 
originating the famous name of the “heggars.'^ Ciach.y<l cites 
Wcscmbeck, Bor, Le Petit, Metercn, among contcnqioranei-. and 
Str.ada, and Vander Vynckt'among later writers, as having snnedonod the 
anecdote in which the taunt of Berlaymont is recorded. Tlie learned 
and acute critic is disposed 10 question the acaunc>’ of the rejiort, lK)th 
upon a p 7 dort grounds, and liecause there is no mention ina(fc of the 
circumstance cither in the oflicial or confidential correspondence of 
Duchess M argaret with the King. It is jiossihlcjhouever, that the Duchess 
in her agiiaii€)n did not catch the ex])res‘'ion of Berlaymont, or did not 
understand it, or did not think it worth while to chronicle it, if she did. 

It must be remembered that she was herself not vvr)" familiar witli the 
French language, and that she was writing to a man v.ho thought that 
“ pistolle meant some kind of knife.’" .She certainly did not and cutdd 
not rcjwi every tiling said upon that memorable occasion. 0;i the 
other liand, some of the three hundred gentlemen present mlttht have 
heard and understood better than Mad.ainc <lc Parma xhv streaHTu of tie* 
finance minister, \v}jt*ther it ^^cre uttered upon tlieir arrival in tlw 
councibchamher, or during their withdra\sal into the italh The trvti* 
mony of Pontus Payen — a contein}>orary ahtyot uell inforttird, 

and one wIkkc position n> a Catholic \VaHo*>n, nobir ami ofiai d, nc* 
cesNariiy brouglit him into ctmtact>^ith many persnongf*- cugagtd in the 
lr«ansaciit>ns which lie <{cscril>es — is worthy of nmch ft :• t*‘ 
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On the 6th of April, Brederode, attended by a large 
number of his companions, again made his appearance at 
the palace. He then received the petition, which was re- 
turned to him with an Apostille or commentary to this 
effect : — Her Highness would despatch an envoy for the 
purpose of inducing his Majesty to grant the Request. 
Everything worthy of the King’s unaffected (naive) and 
customary benignity might be expected as to the result. 
The Duchess had already, with the assistance of the state 
and privy councillors, knights of the Fleece and governors, 
commenced a project for moderating the edicts to be laid 
before the King. As her authority did not allow her to 
suspend the inquisition and placards, she was confident that 
the petitioners would be satisfied with the special application 
about to be made to the King. Meantime, she would give 
orders to all inquisitors, that they should proceed “ modestly 
and discreetly ” in their office, so that no one would have 
cause to complain. Her Highness hoped likewise that the 
gentlemen on their part would conduct themselves in a loyal 
and satisfactory manner; thus proving that they had no 
intention to make innovations in the ancient religion of the 
country.’ 

Upon the next day but one, Monday, 8th of April, Brede- 
rode, attended by a number of the confederates, again made 
his appearance at the palace, for the purpose of delivering an 
answer to the Apostille. In this second paper the con- 
federates rendered thanks for the prompt reply which the 
Duchess had given to their Request, expressed regrets that 
she did not feel at liberty to suspend the inquisition, and 
declared their confidence that she would at once give such 

be observed, too, that this manuscript alludes to a repetition by Berlay- 
mont of his famous sarcasm upon the same day. To the names of con- 
temporary historians, cited by M. Gachard, may be added those of 
Vander Haer, ii. 314, and of two foreign writers, President De Thou 
(Hist. Universelle, V. lib. xx. 216), and Caidinal Bentivoglio (Guerra 
di Fiandra, ii. 32). Hoofd, not a contemporarj' certainly, but born 
within four or five years of the event, relates the anecdote, but throws a 
doubt upon its accuracy. Hist. ii. 77. Those inclined to acquit the 
Baron of having perpetrated the immortal witticism, will give him the 
benefit of the doubt if th*y think it a reasonable one. That it is so, 
they have the high authority of M. Gachard and of the Provost Hoofd. 

* Foppens, 324, sqq. Groen v. Prinst., ii. 84, sqq. Strada, v. 186. 
Bor, ii. 59. Hopper, 74, 75. 
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orders to the inquisitors and magistrates that prosecutions 
for religious matters should cease, until the King’s further 
pleasure should be declared. They professed themselves 
desirous of maintaining whatever regulations should be there- 
after established by his Llajesty, with the advice and consent 
of the states-general, for the security of the ancient religion, 
and promised to conduct themselves generally in such wise 
that her Highness would have every reason to be satisfied 
with them. They, moreover, requested that the Duchess 
would cause the Petition to be printed in authentic form by 
the government printer. ‘ 

The admission that the confederates would maintain the 
ancient religion had been obtained, as Margaret informed 
her brother, through the dexterous management of Hoog- 
straaten, without suspicion on the part of the petitioners that 
the proposition for such a declaration came from her." 

The Duchess replied by word of mouth to the second ad- 
dress thus made to her by the confederates, that she could 
not go beyond the Apostille, which she had put on record. 
She had already caused letters for the inquisitors and magis- 
trates to be drawn up. The minutes for those instructions 
should be laid before the confederates by Count Hoogstraaten 
and Secretary Befty. As for the printing of their petition, 
she was willing to grant their demand, and would give orders 
to that effect.'' 

The gentlemen having received this answer, retired into 
the great hall. After a few minutes’ consultation, however, 
they returned to the council-chamber, where the .‘^eignpir 
d’Esquerdes, one of their number, addressed a few parting 
word.s, in the name of his associates, to the Regent ; con- 
cluding with a request that she would declare the con- 
federates to have done no act, and made no demonstration, 
inconsistent with their duty and with a perfect respect for his 
Majesty. 

To this demand the Duchess answered .someivh.at drily 
that she could not be judge in such a cause. 'I’ime and 
their future deed.s, she obser\-ed, could only bear witnc.ss as 

' Ikir, n. 60. Hopper, 74, 75. Grocn t. Ffisi*;!., Awlx’ve-s if 
S7. j'opjiens, Hupnlement, ti. 333. 

Foppens, Supplement, ii. 330. (Letter of M.nrtpirft of t’.Trma,) 

^ Fopjxms Sujjpteunent, ii. 335, 33G. Bor, i!. 60, <ji. 
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to thrir purport'''. A*' I’ur dccl.iTAtion'' fioin licr. tlu'V 
K‘ sniislU'l with the Apostillr which they harl rilrcndy 

tcrctVf(i,' 

Witi) thi‘i rcNpotisc. st'tncwhat nmn- tail than nprccnhlc, 
tin* nohuw werr «4>lic.cti t<i cutiieiU t!un»;wlvi h. and llicy ac- 
Cv'rdinyly t<nd: their Ica\c. 

Il mu'-t he c«infr'-‘.c<l that they had been ddspn^ed to slide 
rather cavah*‘?l\ over a yecnl rh a! (h" ground townids the 
great olijeet wiiich iht-y liad in \ie\v, ("i-rtainiy the f'l/ido 
fthta'f'H \va-- a main feature nf their Ingie. They had. in 
tlu-it seef'ud address, expressed p'-rfeet eonfidenee as lu irvt) 
v<-{y et>n‘.idetah!e eonec'.'.iuiV'. I he 1 tueliess was pr.'U tie.illy 
to suspend the ininnsiiion. altlioueh she harl rieejart d herself 
without authority for that pr.rpose. M Ih' Kiiu;, whoelaiined. 
ifV and .rV r.ii/.'. tire wht'lc legislative jrnwer. was thenre- 
fortli to make laws on religiiwis malteis hy .and with theeon- 
senl of the stales gi rterai. Certainly, these lUtris were very 
l.nuiahie, and if a civil and religious revrdution could h.ave 
been cfiVetcd by a few p-iukinen going to couit in fine 
clothes to present a petition, and by silling down to a 
itennendous hanquel afiei wards, Ilrederode and his associates 
Were lilt: men lo accomplish ihc lask. Unfortunnlely, a sea 
of blood and long years of conflicl lay iielween ihe nalion 
and the promised land, which fora niomenl seemed so ne.arly 
within roach. 

.Meantime tire next important step in Ilrederocle's eyes was 
a dinner.. He accordingly invited the ronfedemtes loam.ng- 
nificenl repast which he h.id ordered to be [rrcparcd in the 
Culemberg mansion. Three lumdred guests sat down, upon 
the Slh of April, lo this luxurious banquet, whicli was 
destined lo become hisloric.il. '• 

' Itor, IIooW, Slr.vtin, uhi sup. 

- Strad.-i, V. iSG-iS.S, Hooftl, ii. 77. Hentivoglio, ii. 32. Vnmlcr 
Vynckt, i. 265-267. 

The uwniiscripl, entitled, “ Pieces concernant les trnuhlcs ties lV.\s- 
Bas," Belonging to the Gerard Collection in the .Archives of the Hague, 
and nscrilietl lo Weyenlmrg, gives a similar account ; furnishing, al- 
though Itcrlaymoiu’.s name is not actunUy mentioned, nn additional 
contemporarj' authority l* the accuracy of the commonly-received narra- 
tive. “ IvC .Sig. de Itrcderode fit un festin magnifitjuc, ovi sc trouverent 
300 gentilshommcs, lesf|ucls .sc firent appello- giitiil.v, nc .s^ny I’occa.sion 
pourquoy, .auUremcnt qu’aulcuns discnique le source ct origine en scroit 
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The board glittered with silver and gold. The wine cir- 
culated with more than its usual rapidity among the band of 
noble Bacchanals, who were never weary of drinking the 
healths of Brederode, of Orange, and Egmont. It was 
thought that the occasion imperiously demanded an extra- 
ordinary carouse, and the political events of the past three 
days lent an additional excitement to the wine. There was 
an earnest discussion as to aii appropriate name to be given 
to their confederacy. Should they call themselves the 
“ Society of Concord,” the restorers of lost liberty, or by 
what other attractive title should the league be baptized? 
Brederode was, however, already prepared to settle the ques- 
tion. He knew the value of a popular and original name ; 
he possessed the instinct by which adroit partisans in every 
age have been accustomed to convert the reproachful epithets 
of their opponents into watchwords of honour, and he had 
already made his preparations for a startling theatrical effect. 
Suddenly, amid the din of voices, he arose, with all his rheto- 
rical powers at command. He recounted to the company the 
observations which the Seigneur de Berlaymont was reported 
to have made to the Duchess, upon the presentation of the 
Request, and the name which he had thought fit to apply to 
them collectively.’ Most of the gentlemen then heard the 
memorable sarcasm for the first time. Clreat was the indig- 
nation of all, that the state councillor should have dared to 
stigmatize as beggars a band of gentlemen with the be.st 
blood of the land in their veins. Brederode, on the contr.ary, 
smoothing their anger, assured them with good humour that 
nothing could be more fortunate. “ 'I’hey call us beggars !” 
said he ; “ let us accept the name, ^^'e will contend with 
the inquisition, but remain loyal to the King, even til! com- 
pelled to wear the beggar’s sack." 

He then beckoned to one of his pagc.s, who brongin him 
a leathern wallet, such as was worn at that day by profe.s- 
sional mendicants, together with a large wooden bowl, which 

qu'en prcsent-inl lc»r req. mi chfz'aliiy (fi I'ciJr! dfs /‘rinrtf iu!x tlu 
conseil Oc son alw.-c ell's! a •■litc, ‘ Madame, r.e cmigne.- den Mini 
Guculx ct Rcir, dc pciil pouvoir, c! tie faicl Ic'tdil'- peniit-it.imnu ■. tie 
liitiie s’entie njipcDcreru oniiiKiircineni Je> piieuK.' Compan: 
lit'wfd, ttl’i sitf. 

* I'ontus riiyeii, ii., ^tS. 
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nl‘-o pnit of duir r(n:u!nr nj^piirU’nniu'cs. Ifrccicrotlc 

imuic^iinie’Jy h\\t\i: tiu ^uiUrt .'uouiu! Ui< jirc'k Jlllcfl \\u: bowl 
with \uni% butni it with ho\U :ut(i it at a 

chatsuht. li\r be rried a*-* be wiped 

his b,‘.ir<l and tlu bnui iu^ww. ** 
d’in n tbt' UrA tune, from tin* Itp'^ of ilutst: ret'icK '-snoblea 
the fatuous ^ ry, v. hieh uas >0 oftf n to ritt;! ovrr land :utd 
MivA bhn'iu'jt eittes, on bbyoil'.uaiinni deeks. tl\to\n;h the 
?^nioke Axvl earnatu* of luatty ;; suiekvn held, d in* biuuour 
of Pit<d,<u<nb- ^^.ls batlid v.itit doatViuni: ^h^tU^: nf applatisc. 
'rhe t’ot:nt tln*n tinew the w.dlel aroujni the in < k «>f bi*; 
in::ue->'t tn*u:hnour. ami haiuied inm the wooden bowl. b‘,n< h 
^fUU'-v!. in iwuu <ionm*d tin* inemlio.nuX knnjnack Pusbinj: 
:ed(ie bis i:oltb n eobU*n t::\vh fdled the bruearV bow) to the 
inini. and draun i! it to the br;.^iaars* benitin Roans /)f 
laneiilt r ami shouts of lY: rr:f u; sliook the walls 

of the stately nmnsion, as they wvut rltnjined m ver to siiakc 
n^.dn. 'Phi* siiibi'oleth nns inveu’o d. ddte eonjuraiion 
whieii tin y h:nJ boen an\it»us!v ssnzkine was foiuuk ’Pheir 
enemie'* harl ]>rn\idrdi them with n siwU. which was to pr^ive, 
in auer<f!awv. potfui enough to start a spirit fnun palace or 
lunch fou'st iiv v,;\v{*, as the <k:rds of ilu' wild beepaiy/* the 
‘*v^nod hceeatr/‘and the “Iweears of iln/s^..'^** tanjjdu Philip 
ai last to understand the n:Uic)n Avhieb be bad driven to 
madness. ^ 

When tin* wallet and bowl had made the circuit of the 
table, they were 5iisj)cndcd to a pillar in the linll. liach of 
the company in succession then threw some salt into bis 
poblet, and, placing himself under these symliols of the 
brotherhood. rej)t:aicda jingling distich. j)roduced im])romptu 
for the octMsion. 

** P*v thk s:\li, bv ihi^ bre.ntl, by ihi'; wallot sijll, 

'rijC'vC bc'gi^ars chanj;e not» fret vzbo uill.** ^ 

"Phis ridiculous ceremony completed the rites by which the 
confederacy received its name : but the bancjiict was by no 
means terminated. "Phe uproar became furious. The 
younger and more reckless nobles abandoned themselves to 

* “ Par le scl, j)ar Ic pain, par Ic bc'inchc, 

Lcs g\icul.\ ne changcrent cpioy (pfon fache.’’ 

Pont us Paycn MS, Vandcr Ifaer, 
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Tcvdry, wliich wouUi hnvc j^liamud htatlK;n Saturnalia. 'I'hcy 
r<;(u>\vc(l to <nht-r, every tiiotncat. their vociferous oaths 
of ndfliiy to the rojmnon cause, (irained huge be.akcrs to the 
itcahh, turned thoir caps and doui)!ets inside out, 
danri'ti upon rhair.^ and tables.’ Several addressed each 
other a«. I.o.ol ,\bba:, or Reverend Prior, of this or that re- 
liyicc.i*. invtitutinn, ihui. indicating the means by which .some 
of them h(tpr<! in mend their hroknn forUiiws/ 

While the UiinuU w.as .at its ludglu, the Prince of Orange 
'viih Otunts Horn .anil F.gmont cnleretl the .ajartment. 
’t’isey had Inu n dining (uiictly with Mansfcid, wim wa.s con- 
fmed to hiv house with an infl.amcd eye,' and they were on 
their way to the coutu'-il-cliamher, whers; tfie .‘^e.ssions were 
now jirolnnged nightly to a late hour. Knowing that Hoog- 
str.iatcn, soniewh-it ag.ainst his will, fwd been induced to he 
juesent at the han'piet, they had come round by the w.ay of 
tjlulemherg h'ouse. to iiuluce him to retire.* 'J'hey were also 
di-.po-ed, if possihic. to abridge the festivities winch their 
itifUience would have l»een powerless to prevent. 

‘rhesc great nobles, as soon as they made their ajrpear- 
."iice. were surrounded by a crew of “beggars,’’ maddened 
and dripjiing witlt their recent baptism of n-ine, who com- 
pelled them to driiiK a cup amifi .•shouts of “ Firr/if Ic rot d 
l(S jt;u,-t{/x ! " 'The nieatting of this cry they of course could 
not underst.and, for cveU those who had heard Berlaymont’s 
coinem[nuou.s remarks, might not remember the e.xact term 
which he h.ad used, and certainly could not be aw.are of the 
iniportatjce to whicli it Itad just been elevated. As for Honi, 
he disliked, and had long before quarrelled with, Brederode,* 
had prevented many ])ersons from .signing the Compromise, 
and, although a guest at that time of Orange, was in the 
liahit of retiring to bed before supper,® to avoid the com- 
j)any of many who frequented the hou.se. Yet his presence 
for a few moments, with the best intentions, at the conclu- 
sion of this famous banquet, wa.s made one of the most 
deadly charges which were afterwards drawn up against him 

' V.nn(ler Hacr, 315. 2 Pontus Paycn MS. 

* Proces du Comte de Hornes. — Foppens, 

' JM/., 5 . 160-162. _ s Vander H.ner, 31s, 316. 

“ Nc hoiige.! dll lict tpuand Ton disnoit oti souppoit.^’ — /Varilr 
Honus. Foppens, i. 163. 
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by the Crown. The three .seigniors refused to be seated, 
and remained but for a moment, “ the length of a Miserere,’’ 
taking with them Hoogstraaten as they retired. They also 
prevailed upon the whole party to break up at the .same 
time, so that their presence had served at least to jiut a con- 
clusion to the disgraceful riot. ^Vhen they arrived at the 
council-chamber they received the thanks of the Duche.ssfor 
what they had done.' 

Such was the first movement made by the members of the 
Compromise, ^^’as it strange that Orange should feel little 
affinity with such companions ? Had he not reason to 
hesitate, if the sacred cause of civil and religious liberty 
could only be maintained by these defenders and with such 
assistance ? 

The “beggars” did not content themselves with the name 
alone of the time-honoured fraternity of Mendicants in which 
they had enrolled themselves. Immediately after the Culem- 
berg banquet, a costume for the confederacy was decided 
upon. I'hesc young gentlemen, discarding gold lace and 
velvet, thought it expedient to array themselves in doublets 
and hose of ashen gre)’, with short cloaks of the .same 
colour, all of the coarsest materials. They appeared in this 
guise in the streets, with common felt “^lats on their heads, 
and beggars’ pouches and bowls at their sides. They 
caused also medals of lead and copper to be struck, bearing 
upon one side the head of Philip ; upon the reverse, two 
hands clasped within a wallet, with the motto, “ Faithful to 
the King, even to wearing the beggar’s sack.” " These 
badges they wore around their necks, or as buttons to their 
hats. As a further distinction they shaved their beards 
close, excepting their moustachios, which were left long and 
pendant in the Turkish fashion," that custom, as it seemed, 
being an additional characteristic of Mendicants. 

Very soon after these events the nobles of the league dis- 

* Foppens, .Supplement, sup. 

- Pontus Payen MS. Pieces concernant, etc., MS.— Comp. Slrada; 
Hoofd ; Bentivoglio ; V.ander Ilaer, vhi sup. ; Correspondance de 
Philippe II., i. 409. 

® “ Laissans en dessoubs les narines longues mourmerstacques a la 
(urc quesque .” — concernant VHist, des P. B. etc., MS. Comp. 
Strada, v. 189. 
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parsed from the capital to their various homes. Brederode 
rode out of Brussels at the head of a band of cavaliers, who 
saluted the concourse of applauding spectators with a dis- 
charge of their pistols. Forty-three gentlemen accompanied 
him to Antwerp, where he halted for a night.' The Duchess 
had already sent notice to the magistrates of that city of his 
intended visit, and warned them to have an eye upon his 
proceedings. “ The great beggar,” ■ as Hoogstraaten called 
him, conducted himself, however, with as much propriety as 
could be expected. Four or five thousand of the inhabitants 
thronged about the hotel where he had taken up his quarters. 
He appeared at a window with his wooden bowl, filled with 
wine, in his hands, and his wallet at his side. He assured 
the multitude that he was ready to die to defend the good 
people of Antwerp and of all the Netherlands against the 
edicts and the inquisition. Meantime he drank their healths, 
and begged all who accepted the pledge to hold up their 
hands. The populace, highly amused, held up and clapped 
their hands as honest Brederode drained his bowl, and w'ere 
soon afterwards persuaded to retire in great good humour.'’ 

These proceedings \vere all chronicled and transmitted to 
Madrid. It was also both publicly reported and secretly 
registered, that Brederode had eaten capons and other meat 
at Antwerp, upon Good Friday, which happened to be the 
day of his visit to that city. He denied the charge, however, » 
with ludicrous vehemence. “ They who have told Madame 
that we ate meat in Antwerp,” he ■wrote to Count Louis, 

“ have lied •wickedly and miserably, twenty-four feet down in - 
their throats.” ‘ He added that his nephew, Charles Mans- 
field, who notwithstanding the indignant prohibition of his 
father, had assisted at the presentation of the Request, and 
■was then in his uncle’s company at Antwerp, had ordered a 
capon, which Brederode had countermanded. “ They told 
me afterwards,” said he, “ that my nephew' had broiled a 
sausage in his chamber. I suppose that he thought himself 
in Spain, where they allow themselves such dainties. ” 

^ Strada, v. 19. 

“ “Le grant geu.” — Croenv, Primt., Archives, etc., ii. 1S4. 

® Strada, v. 191. 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 410, 411, Groen v. Prinsb'K 
Archives, etc., ii. 98, 99. ® Ibid, 
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Let it not be thought that these trifles are beneath the 
dignity of history. Matters like these filled the whole soul 
of Philip, swelled the bills of indictment for thousands of 
higher and better men than Brederode, and furnished occu- 
pation as well for -secret correspondents and spies as for the 
most dignified functionaries of government. Capons or 
sausages on Good Friday, the Psalms of Clement Marot, the 
Sermon on the Mount in the vernacular, led to the rack, the 
gibbet and the stake, but ushered in a war against the inqui- 
sition which was to last for eighty years. Brederode was 
not to be the hero of that party which he disgraced by his 
buffoonery. Had he lived, he might, perhaps, like many of 
his confederates, have redeemed, by his bravery in the field, 
a character which his orgies- had rendered despicable. He 
now left Antwerp for the north of Holland, where, as he 
soon afterwards reported to Count Louis, the beggars were 
as nurnerous as the sands on the sea-shore.” ‘ 

His “ nephew Charles,” two months afterwards, obeyed 
his father’s injunction, and withdrew formally from the con- 
federacy." 

Meantime the rumour had gone abroad that the Request 
of the nobles had already produced good fruit, that the edicts 
were to be mitigated, the inquisition rftjolished, liberty of 
conscience eventually to prevail. “ Upon these reports,” 
says a contemporary, “ all the verrrrin of exiles and fugitives 
for religion, as well as those who had kept in concealment, 
began to lift up their heads and thrust forth their horns.” ’ 
It was known that Margaret of Parma had ordered the in- 
quisitors and magistrates to conduct themselves “ modestly 
and discreetly.” It was known that the privy council was 
hard at work upon the project for “ moderating ” the edicts. 
Modestly and discreetly ! Margaret of Parma almost imme- 
diately after giving these orders, and while the “ Modera- 
tion” was still in the hands of the lawyers, informed her 
brother that she had given personal attention to the case of 
a person who had snatched the holy wafer from the priest’s 
hand at Oudenarde. This “quidam,” as she called him — 

^ Les gens sent par icy seme conime la sable du long de la mer.” — 
Groett V. Prinsi,^ A^-chives^ 130. 

“ Correspondance de Philippe TI., h 421. 

^ Renom de France, MS. 
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for his name was beneath tl)c cognizance of an Emperor’s 
l)astard daughter — had by her orders received rigorous and 
exemplary justice.' And what was the “ rigorous and exem- 
plary justice” thus inflicted upon the “quidam?” The pro- 
curator of the neighbouring city of Tournay has enabled us 
to answer. 'Fhe young man, who was a tapestry weaver, 
Hans 'i’iskaen by name,* had, upon the 30th May, thrown 
the holy wafer u})on the ground. P'or this crime, which was 
the same as that committed on Christma,s-day of the previous 
year by Bertrand le Bias, at Tournay, he now met with a 
similar although not quite so severe a ])unishment. Having 
gone quietly home after doing the deed, he was pursued, 
arrested, and upon the Saturday ensuing taken to the market- 
place of Oudenarde. Here the right hand with which he had 
committed the offence was cut off, and he was then fastened 
to*the stake and burned to death over a slow fire. He was 
fortunately not more than a quarter of an hour in torment, but 
ho persisted in his opinions, and called on God for support 
to his last breath." 

This homely tragedy was enacted at Oudenarde, the birth- 
place of Duchess Margaret. She was the daughter of the 
puissant Charles the Fifth, but her mother was only the 
daughter of a citizei'i of Oudenarde; of a “quidam ” like the 
nameless weaver who had thus been burned by her express 
order. It was not to be supposed, however, that the cir- 
cumstance could operate in so great a malefactor’s favour. 
Moreover, at the same moment, .she sent orders that a like 
punishment should be inflicted upon another person then in 
a Flemish prison, for the crime of anabaptism.* 

The privy council, assisted by thirteen knights of the 
Fleece, had been hard at work, and the result of their wisdom 
was at last revealed in a “ Moderation ” consisting of fifty-three 
articles." 

What now was the substance of those fifty-three articles, so 

* “ Si comme ayant commande que la justice se faict d’un quidam a 
Audenaerde, qui ces jours ayant prinse la saincte hostie consacree hors 
ties mains du prestre, I’a jectee p.ar terre, duquel s’est faict rigoureiise et 
exemplaire justice.” — Reiffenberg, Correspoudmue Matg. cTAttir., 45. 

■* Bor, ii. 62. 

® Pasquier de la Barre, Recueil, etc., MS. in the Brussels Archives, 
f. i6vo. 

ReilTenberg, Correspondance, 45. * Ep. ad Hopperum, 459. 
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painfully elaborated by A^igliiis, so handsomely drawn up into 
shape by Councillor d’Assonleville ? Simply to substitute 
the halter for the fagot. After elimination of all verbiage, 
this fact was the only residuum.' It was most distinctly laid 
down that all forms of religion except the Roman Catholic 
were forbidden ; that no public or secret conventicles were to 
be allowed; that all heretical writings were to be suppressed ; 
that all curious inquiries into the Scriptures were to be pro- 
hibited. Persons who infringed these regulations were divided 
into two classes — the misleaders and the misled. There was 
an affectation of granting mercy to persons in the second 
category, while death was denounced upon those composing 
the first. It was merely an affectation ; for the rambling 
statute was so open in all its clauses, that the Juggernaut car 
of persecution could be driven through the whole of them, 
whenever such a course should seem expedient. Every mhn 
or woman in the Netherlands might be placed in the list of 
the misleaders, at the discretion of the officials. The pre- 
tended mercy to the misguided was a mere delusion. The 
superintendents, preachers, teachers, ministers, sermon- 
makers, deacons, and other officers, were to be executed with 
the halter, with confiscation of their whole property. So 
much was very plain. Other heretics, ?iowever, who would 
abjure their heresy before the bishop, might be pardoned 
for the first offence, but if obstinate, were to be banished. 
This seemed an indication of mercy, at least to the repentant 
criminals. But who were these “ other’’' heretics? All per- 
sons who discussed religious matters were to be put to death. 
All persons, not having studied theology at a “ renowned 
university,” who searched and expounded the Scriptures, 
were to be put to death. All persons in whose houses any 
act of the perverse religion should be committed, were to be 
put to death. All persons who harboured or protected 
ministers and teachers of any sect, were to be put to death. 
All the criminals thus carefully enumerated were to be exe- 
cuted, whether repentant or not. If, however, they abjured 
their errors, they were to be beheaded instead of being 
strangled. Thus it was obvious that almost any heretic might 
be brought to the halter at a moment’s notice. 

' See the text of the proposed Moderation in fifty-three articles, in 
Bor, i. f. 64, 65, 66. 
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Strictly speaking, the idea of death by the halter or the 
axe was less shocking to the imagination than that of being 
burned or buried alive. In this respect, therefore, the edicts 
were softened by the proposed “ Moderation.” It would, 
however, always be difficult to persuade any considerable 
number of intelligent persons, that the infliction of a violent 
death, by whatever process, on account of religious opinions, 
was an act of clemency. The Netherlanders were, however, 
to be persuaded into this belief. The draft of the new edict 
was ostentatiously called the '' Moderatie ” or the “ Modera- 
tion.” It was very natural, therefore, that the common people, 
by a quibble, which is the same in Flemish as in English, 
should call the proposed “ Moderation ” the “ Murderation.” * 
The rough mother-wit of the people had already characterized 
and annihilated the project, while dull formalists were carry- 
ing it through the preliminary stages. 

A vote in favour of the project having been obtained from 
the estates of Artois, Hainault, and Flanders, the instruc- 
tions for the envoys, Baron Montigny and Marquis Berghen, 
were made out in conformity to the scheme.' Egmont. 
had declined the mission,® not having reason to congratu- 
late himself upon the diplomatic success of his visit to Spain 
in the preceding y4ar. The two nobles who consented to 
undertake the office were persuaded into acceptance sorely 
against their will. They were aware that their political 
conduct since the King’s departure from the country had 
not always been deemed satisfactory at Madrid, but they 
were of course far from suspecting the true state of the royal 
mind. They were both as sincere Catholics and as lo3'al 
gentlemen as Granvelle, but they were not aware how continu- 
ously, during a long course of years, that personage had 
represented them to Philip as renegades and rebels. They 
had maintained the constitutional rights of the state, and 
they had declined to act as executioners for the inquisition, 
but they were yet to learn that such demonstrations amounted 
to high treason. 

Montigny departed, on the 29th May, from Brussels.'* 
He left the bride to whom he had been wedded amidst scenes 

^ Meteren, ii. 38. Hoofd, iii. Si. _ 

® Corresponciance de Philippe II., i. 412. 

=* Ibid., 407. ■* I^id., 418. 
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prtVvnuil u*^:n ^r\iiu.: ni :lir ' -ir.?: hy a?', ^u ruit m 

uhu'h. r rjn unr-:nrv"r\ nn.:5u ^ :n onunou^^. 
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i:tn:5rtra.n va tc ph\) u:.: :%i pall nm.lk hr v,.o-;itaa<:rni,i!ly y^^v^ k 
in ihv h\r hy a v*v"i>«!f n lulik Th*! iTjjiuy, aithotiph iri^Hnp. 
prfKi;n’»^l •<* 5ni!*it uritatt^'n utv\ fr\<‘t that hr uas rnttluv’d 
to hi*- h^d fnr ^r\u tai v.rf'Va>. It until \hr July ' 

:!t:n hr ua*^ niOc* tc^ t.ilo- hi'- departure frorn Ih/th 

ihv^r ttnonuisinte ihu^ vo,nt forth fulhl that dntk 

nrul u}\'U:t\<iX\^ flesiiny from v/nieh the veilol nturics 

ha'- hut r<^^:cn:ly Inmn r<“tnovr(L 

Ikadde^a hync hh-torical <l:^tanur*>e, in tiuht^ m ehaptuts 
rlriivcrcd by ^vay of in'-tnjotinn to x\tr rtivoy.N, Mntpatrt .snu 
a rriuri^T hrforrh.ant! vdih a anricty f>f intcllipona-roiuvtnirtt: 
the late events. de! (";uu<>, on»‘ of Tliilip’s spie*. 

In the Xeilv'tirnui'-, nho v;r<ne to inform th.r Kinj; that the 
two amljii^^adoTS were the renl authors of al! tlir troubles 
then cxisiinit in the country.* CaoHnal (Irativelle, too, 
renewed ))is previous statemenln in a ronhdemia) cone 
municaiion to his Majesty, adding llint no j>er>ons more 
ap])roj)riatc could have been selected than ller^hen and 
Monliizny, for liiey knew belter than any fine else the siatt* of 
afiairs in which they had borne the principal part/ Nhwer- 
thelcss, Montigny, upon his arrival in Madrid on the i 7 (hof 

* Hfs-iftl, iii. Ko. * Ci>rre^]V)n(lnnco <lc riiilippc 11., \. .t^G, 

^ Corfc'-poiulnncc dc^’hillpjK' 1!., i. .^12. Ilooffl, ji. 8a. Str.nd.'t, 

V. tos. 

^ Corrc'^jxnulance ue Philippe II., i. 428, 429. 

^ JMti.f 410 , 4 tl. JOifL^ 417 . 
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June, was received by Philip with much apparent cordiality, 
admitted immediately to an audience,^ and assured in the 
strongest terms that there was no dissatisfaction in the royal 
mind against the seigniors, whatever false reports might be 
circulated to that effect. In other respects, the result of this 
and of his succeeding interviews with the monarch was 
sufficiently meagre. 

It could not well be otherwise. The mission of the en- 
voys was an elaborate farce to introduce a terrible tragedy. 
They w’ere sent to procure from Philip the abolition of the 
.inquisition and the moderation of the edicts. At the very 
moment, however, of all these legislative and diplomatic 
arrangements, Margaret of Parma was in possession of secret 
letters from Philip, which she Avas charged to deliver to the 
Archbishop of Sorrento, papal nuncio at the imperial court, 
then on a special visit to Brussels. This ecclesiastic had 
come to the Netherlands ostensibly to confer with the Prince 
of Orange upon the affairs of his principality, to remonstrate 
with Count Culemberg, and to take measures for the re- 
formation of the clergy. The real object of his missioii, 
however, was to devise means for strengthening the inquisi- 
tion and suppressing heresy in the provinces. Philip, at 
whose request he had come, had charged him by no means 
to divulge the secret, as the King was anxious to have it 
believed that the ostensible was the only business which the 
prelate had to perform in the country. Margaret accordingly 
delivered to him the private letters, in which Philip avowed 
his determination to maintain the inquisition and the edicts 
in all their rigotir, but enjoined profound secrecy upon the 
subject.* The Duchess, therefore, Avho knew the face of the 
cards, must have thought it a superfluous task to continue 
the game, which to Philip’s cruel but procrastinating tem- 
perament was perhaps a pleasurable excitement. 

The scheme for mitigating the edicts by the substitution 
of strangling for burning, was not destined therefore for 
much success either in Spain or in the provinces ; but the 
people by whom the next great movement was made in the 

* Correspondance de Philippe II., i. 426. Hopper, 78, 79, st.atc.s that 
the envoys were indulged with almost d.aily interview.s. 

• ReifTenberg, Correspondance de Marg. d’Aut., 58-61. Corre- 
spondance de l'hili])pe II., i. 422. 
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drama of the revolt, conducted themselves in a manner to 
shame the sovereign who oppressed, and the riotous nobles 
who had undertaken to protect their liberties. 

At this very moment, in the early summer of 1566, many 
thousands of burghers, merchants, peasants, and gentlemen, 
were seen mustering and marching through the fields of 
every province, armed with arquebus, javelin, pike, and broad- 
sword. For what purpose were these gatherings ? Only 
to hear sermons and to sing hymns in the open air, as it 
was unlawful to profane the churches with such rites. 'I'his 
was the first great popular phase of the Netherland rebellion. 
Notwithstanding the edicts and the inquisition with their 
daily hecatombs, notwithstanding the special publication at 
this time throughout the country by the Duchess Regent 
that all the sanguinary statutes concerning religion were in 
as great vigour as ever,* notwithstanding that Margaret 
offered a reward of seven hundred crowns to the man who 
would bring her a preacher dead or alive," the popular thirst 
for the exercises of the reformed religion could no longer be 
slaked at the obscure and hidden fountains where their 
priests had so long privately ministered. 

Partly emboldened by a temporary lull in the persecution, 
partly encouraged by the presentation oP the Request and 
by the events to which it had given rise, the Reformers now 
came boldly forth from their lurking places and held their 
religious meetings in the light of day. The consciousness 
of numbers and of right had brought the conviction of 
strength. The audacity of the Reformers was wonderful 
to the mind of President Viglius, who could find no language 
strong enough with which to characterize and to deplore 
such blasphemous conduct.^ The field-preaching seemed 
in the eyes of government to spread with the rapidity of a 
malignant pestilence. The miasma flew upon the wings of 
the wind. As early as 1562, there had been public preach- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Ypres. The executions which 
followed, however, had for the time suppressed the practice 
both in that place as well as throughout Flanders and the 
rest of the provinces. ^ It now broke forth as by one impulse 
from one end of the country to the other. In the latter 

^ Pontus Payen MS. Pasquier de la Barre MS. 

* Pontus Payen MS. ** Ep. ad Joach. Hopperum, 362. 
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part of June, Hermann Strjxker or Modet, a monk vrho hac 
renounced his vows, to become one of the most popula 
preachers in the Reformed Church, addressed a congrega 
tion of seven or eight thousand persons in the neighbour 
hood of Ghent.* Peter Dathenus, another unfrocked monk, 
preached at various places in 'iVest Flanders, with great 
effect. A man endowed vith a Holent, stormy eloquence, 
intemperate as most zealots, he was then rendering better 
services to the cause of the Reformation than he was 
destined to do at later periods. 

But apostate priests were not the only preachers. To 
the ineffable disgust of the conservatives in Church and 
State, there were men mth little education, utterly devoid 
of Hebrew, of lowly station — hatters, curriers, tanners, dyers, 
and the like, — who began to preach also; remembering, 
Unseasonably perhaps, that the early disciple.s, selected by 
the founder of Christianity, had not all been doctors of 
theology, with diplomas from a “ renowned university.” 
But if the nature of such men were subdued to what it 
worked in, that charge could not be brought against minis- 
ters with the learning and accomplishments of Ambrose 
Wille, Marnier, Guy de Bray, or Francis Junius, the man 
whom Scaliger caHed the “ greatest of all theologians since 
the days of the apostles.”' An aristocratic sarcasm could 
not be levelled againct Peregrine de la Grange, of a noble 
family in Provence, with the Rery blood of southern France 
in his veins, brave as his nation, learned, eloquent, enthusi- 
astic, who galloped to his field-preaching on horseback, and 
fired a pistol-shot as a signal for his congregation to give 
attention.® 

On the 28th of June, 1566, at eleven o’clock at night, 
there was an assemblage of sLv thousand people near Tour- 
nay, at the bridge of Emonville, to hear a sermon from 
Ambrose Wille, a man who had studied theologj' in Geneva, 
at the feet of Calvin, and who now, with a special price 
upon his head,* was preaching the doctrines he had learned. 
Two days afterwards, ten thousand people assembled at the 
same spot, to hear Peregrine de la Grange. Governor 

] Brandt, 504, 305, 

* Bakhnyzen v. d. Brink Het Huwelijk, no. 

' Bakhuyzen, 127. De la Barre MS., f. J6. ■* /did., f. iS. 
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Moulbais thundered forth a proclamation from the citadel, 
^Yarning all men that the edicts were as rigorous as ever, 
and that every man, woman, or child who went to these 
preachings, was incurring the penalty of death.' The people 
became only the more ardent and excited. Upon Sunday, 
the 7th of July, twenty thousand persons assembled at the 
same bridge to hear Ambrose Wille. One man in three 
was armed. Some had arquebusses, others pistols, pikes, 
swords, pitchforks, poniards, clubs. The preacher, for whose 
apprehension a fresh reward had been offered, was escorted 
to his pulpit by a hundred mounted troopers. He begged 
his audience not to be scared from the word of God by 
menace ; assured them that although but a poor preacher 
himself, he held a divine commission ; that he had no fear 
of death ; that, should he fall, there were many better than 
he to supply his place, and fifty thousand men to avenge his ’ 
murder.“ 

The Duchess sent forth proclamations by hundreds. She 
ordered the instant suppression of these armed assemblies 
and the arrest of the preachers. But of what a-s^ail were 
proclamations against such numbers with weapons in their 
hands ? Why irritate to madness these hordes of enthusiasts, 
who were now entirely pacific, and who rfiarched back to 
the city, after conclusion of divine service, with perfect de- 
corum ? All classes of the population went eagerly to the 
sermons. The gentry of the place, the rich merchants, the 
notables, as well as the humbler artisans and labourers, all 
had received the infection. The professors of the Reformed 
religion outnumbered the Catholics by five or six to one. 
On Sundays and other holidays, during the. hours of service, 
Tournay was literally emptied of its inhabitants. The streets 
were as silent as if war or pestilence had swept the place. 
The Duchess sent orders, but she sent no troops. The 
trained-bands of the city, the cross-bow-men of St. Maurice, 
the archers of St. Sebastian, the sword-players of St. Chris- 
topher, could not be ordered from Tournay to suppress the " 
preaching, for they had all gone to the preaching themselves. 
How idle, therefore, tq send peremptory orders without a 
matchlock to enforce the command.^ 


^ De la Barre MS. 


* JMd. 


y 


® Ibid. 
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Throughout Flanders similar scenes were enacted. The 
meetings were encampments, for the Reformers now came 
to their religious services armed to the teeth, determined, if 
banished from the churches, to defend their right to the 
fields. Barricades of upturned waggons, branches, and planks, 
were thrown up around the camps. Strong guards of 
mounted men were stationed at every avenue. Outlying 
scouts gave notice of approaching danger, and guided the 
faithful into the enclosure. Pedlars and hawkers plied the 
trade upon which the penalty of death was fixed, and sold 
the forbidden hymn-books to all who chose to purchase.’ A 
strange and contradictory spectacle ! An army of criminals 
doing deeds which could only be expiated at the stake ; an 
entrenched rebellion, bearding the government with pike, 
matchlock, javelin and barricade, and all for no more deadly 
‘•purpose than to listen to the precepts of the pacific Jesus. 

Thus the preaching spread through the Walloon provinces 
to the northern Netherlands. Towards the end of July, an 
apostate monk, of singular eloquence, Peter Gabriel by name, 
was announced to preach at Overeen near Harlem.^ This 
was the first field-meeting which had taken place in Holland. 
The people were wild with enthusiasm 3 the authorities be- 
side themselves -sVith apprehension. People from the country 
flocked into the town by thousands. The other cities were 
deserted, Harlem waa filled to overflowing. Multitudes en- 
camped upon the ground the night before. The magistrates 
ordered the gates to be kept closed in the morning till long 
after the usual hour. It was of no avail. Bolts and bars 
were but small impediments to enthusiasts who had travelled 
so many miles on foot or horseback to listen to a sermon. 
'I'hey climbed the walls, swam the moat and thronged to the 
place of meeting long before the doors had been oi^ened. 
When these could no longer be kept closed without a con- 
flict, for w'hich the magistrates were not prepared, the wliole 
population poured out of the city with a single impul.se.’ 
Tens of thousands were assembled upon the field. 'I’he 
bulwarks were erected as usual, the guards were jtosted, the 

' Brandt, i. 305. Nic. Bergund. Hist. l?elg., iii. 213, 

Brandt, 320, 321. Memorien v.-in Laurens Jacq. Ke.ael,<f. 20, 21, 
22, apud Brandt. 
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necessary precautions taken. But upon this occasion, and 
in that region, there was but little danger to be apprehended. 
The multitude of Reformers made the edicts impossible, so 
long as no foreign troops were there to enforce them. The 
congregation was encamped and arranged in an orderly 
manner. The women, of whom there were many, were 
placed next the pulpit, which, upon this occasion, was formed 
of a couple of spears thrust into the earth, sustaining a cross- 
piece, against which the preacher might lean his back. The 
services commenced with the singing of a psalm by the 
whole vast assemblage. Clement Marot’s verses, recently 
translated by Dathenus, were then new and popular. The 
strains of the monarch minstrel, chanted thus in their homely 
but nervous mother tongue by a multitude who had but 
recently learned that all the poetry and rapture of devotion 
were not irrevocably coffined with a buried language, or ’ 
immured in the precincts of a church, had never produced 
a more elevating effect. No anthem from the world-re- 
nowned organ in that ancient city ever awakened more lofty 
emotions than did those ten thousand human voices ringing 
from the grassy meadows in that fervid midsummer noon. 
When all was silent again, the preacher rose; a little, meagre 
man, who looked as if he might rather nuSt away beneath 
the blazing sunshine of July, than hold the multitude en- 
chained four uninterrupted hours long,i by the magic of his 
tongue. His text was the 8th, 9th, and 10th verses of the 
second chapter of Ephesians; and as the slender monk spoke 
to his simple audience of God’s grace, and of faith in Jesus, 
who had descended from above to save the lowliest and the 
most abandoned, if they would put their trust in Him, his 
hearers were alternately exalted with fervour or melted into 
tears. He prayed for all conditions of men — for themselves, 
their friends, their enemies, for the government which had 
persecuted them, for the King whose face was turned upon 
them in anger. At times, according to one who was present, 
not a dry eye was to be seen in the crowd. When the 
minister had finished, he left his congregation abruptly, for 
he had to travel all night in order to reach Alkmaar, where 
he was to preach upon ftie following day.' 

* Brandt, 320, 321. Memorien van Laurens Jacq. Reael, f. 20, 21, 
22, apud Brandt. 
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By the middle of July the custom was established outside 
all the principal cities. Camp-meetings were held in some 
places ; as, for instance, in the neighbourhood of Antwerp, 
where the congregations numbered often fifteen thousand ; ‘ 
and on some occasions were estimated at between twenty 
and thirty thousand persons at a time ; “ veiy' many of 
them,” said an eye-wntness, “the best and wealthiest in the 
town.” ■ 

The sect to which most of these W'orshippers belonged 
was that of Calvin. In Antwerp there were Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and Anabaptists. The Luthe'rans were the richest 
sect,® but the Calvinists the most numerous and enthusiastic. 
The Prince of Orange at this moment ■was strenuously op- 
posed both to Calvinism and Anabaptism, but inclining to 
Lutheranism."* Political reasons at this epoch doubtless in- 
*'fluenced his mind in religious matters. The aid of the 
Lutheran princes of Germany, who detested the doctrines of 
Geneva, could hardly be relied upon for the Netherlanders, 
unless they would adopt the Confession of Augsburg. The 
Prince knew that the Emperor, although inclined to the 
Reformation, was bitterly averse to Calvinism, and he was, 
therefore, desirous of healing the schism which existed in 
the general Reftrmed Church. To accomplish this, how- 
ever, would be to gain a greater victory over the bigotry 
which was the pre\»ailing characteristic of the age than 
perhaps could be expected. The Prince, from the first 
moment of his abandoning the ancient doctrines, was dis- 
posed to make the attempt. * 

The Duchess ordered the magistrates of Antwerj) to put 
down these mass-meetings by means of the guild-militia. 

‘ Reiffenberg. Corresjiondance de Marg. d’Avitriche, 84. 

* Letter of Clough, in Burgon, ii. 135- 

® There were, however, but two Lutheran churches in all the Ne- 
therlands, according to the statement of the Prince of Orange._ Both 
were in Antwerp. “ Es ist aber zu erbarmen das der Calvinistiuis 
soweitt einreisset und die Augsburgische Confession uberwachsett, das 
in .alien diesen landen seint niir zwo kirchen der Augsburgischen Con- 
fession und die werden in diescr .stadt Anlorfrerhalicn. Der andcre 
liaufT ist durchaus Calvinisch .” — Letter frim IT’, of Orange to Ehelor 
Augustus, \st Sept., 1566. MS. Dresden Arehives. 

■* Groen van Prinslerer, Archives, etc., ii. 157. 

* Ibid., 454, 455, 473, 4S0, 4S9, sqq. 
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They replied th.it at an earlier day such a course might 
have been practicable, but lliat the sects had become (piito 
too numerous for coercion. If tlie authorities were able to 
prevent the exercises of the Reformed religion within the 
city, it would be as successful a result as could be expected. 
To prevent the preaclting outside the walls, by means of the 
burgher force, was an utter impossibility.* ’I'he dilatoriness 
of the sovereign placed the Regent in a frightful dilemma, 
but it was sutliciently obvious that the struggle could not 
long be deferred. “There will soon be a hard nut to crack,” 
wrote Count Louis. “The King will never grant the preach- 
ing } the people will never give it up, if it cost them their 
necks. There’s a hard puff coming upon the country before 
long.”* The Duchess was not yet authorized to levy troops, 
and she feared that if she commenced such operations, she 
should perhaps offend the King, while she at the same time ’ 
might provoke the people into more effective military pre- 
parations than her own.'* She felt that for one company 
levied by her, the sectaries could raise ten. Moreover, she 
was entirely without money, even if she should otherwise 
think it expedient to enrol an army. Meantime she did 
what she could with “ public prayens, processions, fasts, ser- 
mons, exhortations,” and other ecclesiastical machinery which 
she ordered the bishops to put in motion.^ Her situation 
was indeed sufficiently alarming. , 

Egmont, whom many of the sectaries hoped to secure as 
their leader in case of a civil war,^ showed no disposition to 
encourage such hopes, but as little to take up arms against 
the people. He went to Flanders, where the armed assem- 
blages for field-preaching had become so numerous that 
a force of thirty or forty thousand men might be set on foot 
almost at a moment’s warning, and where the conservatives, 
in a state of alarm, desired the presence of their renowned 

* Bor, ii. 69, 70. “ Groenv. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 20S. 

^ “ Aiissi si je lieve gens pour la giiarcle et clefTence cle cedit pays, 
I’on en treuve plusieurs an contraire qui les retiennent en leur donnant 
plus grande soulde.” — Uupnblhhed letter of l^Iargarct of Parma to 
Philippe II. in the Correspomiance dc Philippe II. avec la Duchesse dc 
Panne, 1566, 1567, No. 134 . MS. Archives du Eoyaume. Papiers 
ePEtat. 

■* Cqrrespondance de Marg. d’Aulriche, 122. 

* Poiitus Payen MS. 
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governor.^ The people of Antwerp, on their part, demanded 
William of Orange. The Prince, who was hereditary bur- 
grave of the city, had at first declined the invitation of the 
magistracy. The Duchess united her request with the uni- 
versal prayer of the inhabitants. Events meantime had 
been thickening, and suspicion increasing. Meghem had 
been in the city for several days, much to the disgust of the 
Reformers, by whom he was hated. Aremberg was expected 
to join him, and it was rumoured that measures were secretly 
in progress under the auspices of these two leading cardi- 
nalists, for introducing a garrison, together with great .store 
of ammunition, into the city. On the other hand, the “great 
beggar,” Brederode, had taken up his quarters also in Ant- 
werp ; had been daily entertaining a crowd of roystering 
nobles at his hotel, previously to a second political demon- ■ 
*■ stration, which will soon be described, and was constantly 
parading the street, followed by a swarm of adherents in the 
beggar livery. The sincere Reformers were made nearly as 
uncomfortable by the presence of their avowed friends, as by 
that of Meghem and Aremberg, and earnestly desired to be 
rid of them all. Long and anxious were the ponderings of 
the magistrates upon all these subjects. It was determined, 
at last, to send Si fresh deputation to Brussels, requesting the 
Regent to order the departure of Meghem, Aremberg, and 
Brederode from Antwerp ; remonstrating with her agaipst 
any plan she might be supposed to entertain of sending 
mercenary troops into the city; pledging the word of the 
senate to keep the peace, meanwhile, by their regular force : 
and above all, imploring her once more, in the most urgent 
terms, to send thither the burgrave, as the only man whow.as 
capable of saving the city from the calamities into which it 
was so likely to fall.* ‘ 

The Prince of Orange being thus urgently besought, both 
by the government of Antwerp, the inhabitants of that cit}', 
and by the Regent herself,’’ at last consented to make the 
visit so earnestly demanded. On the 13th July, he arrived 
in Antwerp.’ The whole city was alive with enthusiasm. 

' Correspondance dc M. d’Aiitriche, 136 . 

- Bor, 5 i, 73, 74. Mcteren, ii. 39b. ^ Hopper, Sr. 

Strad.i, V. 202. Iloofd, ii. S7. Correspondance (le Mag;. Au* 
Iriche, S7. Correspondance do CUiillanme le Tacit., 136, T37. 
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Malf its population seemed to have come forth from the 
g.'vles to bid him welcome, lining the road for miles. The 
gate through which he was to pass, the ramparts, the roofs of 
the houses were packed close, with expectant and eager 
faces. At least thirty thousand persons had assembled to 
welcome their guest. A long cavalcade of eminent citizens 
had come as far as Berghen to meet him and to escort him 
into the city. Brederodc, attended by some of the noble 
confederate.s, rode at the head of the procession. As they 
encountered the Prince, a discharge of pistol-shots was fired 
by way of salute, which was the signal for a deafening shout 
from the assembled multitude, 'i'he crowd thronged about 
the Prince as he advanced, calling him their preserver, their 
father, their only hope. IVild shouts of welcome rose upon 
every side, as he rode through the town, mingled with occn- 
.sional vociferations of “ Long life to the beggars.” Thc.se , 
party cries were instantly and .sharply rebuked by Orange, 
who expressed, in Brederode’s presence, the determination 
th.at he would make men unlearn that mischievous watch- 
word.' He had, moreover, little relish at that time for the 
tumultuous demonstrations of .attachment to his jierson, 
which were loo fervid to Ire censured, but too unsea.'-nnable 
to be apjrroved. When the crowd had at L^st been made to 
understand that their huzzas were distasteful to the I’rince, 
most of the multitude consented to disperse, feeling, how- 
ever, a relief from inn>ending danger m the presence of lire 
man whom they instinctively looked ujron as their naltiral 
protector. 

'I'he senators h.ad come forth in a body to receive the 
burgrave and escort him to the hotel jirepared for him. 
Arrived there, he lost no time in opening the business which 
had brought him to Antweq). He held at once a long con- 
sultation with the upper branch of the government. After- 
wartL. tlay after day, he honestly, arduously, .s.ngaciousiy 
lalxiund to restore the public tranquillity. He held rejteated 
deliberations with every separate j)ortinn of the little I’orn- 
moimealth, tiie -settate. the council of ancients, the corpom- 
tiiin of wnrd-master.s, the deans f)f trade.c. Nor did In* con- 
fine his comminticaticn to these organized juditical bodies 

' I’.'iJ, ii. 76. V. loj. Hogjxr, 9t, R :'.<t h* . 
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alone. He had frequent interviews with the officers of the 
military associations, with the foreign merchant companies, 
with the guilds of “Rhetoric.”^ The chambers of the 
“Violet” and the “Marigold” were not too frivolous or 
fantastic to be consulted by one who knew human nature 
and the constitution of Netherland society so well as did the 
Prince. Night and day he laboured wth all classes of 
citizens to bring about a better understanding, and to estab- 
lish mutual confidence. At last by his efforts tranquillity 
was restored. The broad council having been assembled, 
it was decided that the exercise of the Reformed religion 
should be excluded from the city, but silently tolerated 
in the suburbs, while an armed force was to be kept con- 
stantly in readiness to suppress all attempts at insurrection. 
The Prince had desired that twelve hundred men should be 
tenlisted and paid by the city, so that at least a small number 
of disciplined troops might be ready at a moment's warning ; 
but he found it impossible to carry the point with the 
council. The magistrates were willing to hold themselves 
responsible for the peace of the city, but they would have no 
mercenaries.^ 

Thus, during the remainder of July and the early part of 
August, was 'William of Orange strenuously occupied in doing 
what should have been the Regent’s work. He was still 
regarded both by the JDuchess and by the Calvinist party — 
although having the sympathies of neither — as the only man 
in the Netherlands who could control the rising tide of a 
national revolt. He took care, said his enemies, that his 
conduct at Antwerp® should have every appearance of 
loyalty ; but they insinuated that he was a traitor from the 
beginning, who was insidiously fomenting the troubles which 
he appeared to rebuke. No one doubted his genius, and all 
felt or affected admiration at its display upon this critical 
occasion. “ The Prince of Orange is doing very great and 
notable sendees at Antwerp to the King and to the county',” 
said Assonleville. “That seignior is very skilful in managing 
great affairs.”^ Margaret of Parma wrote letters to him filled 
with the warmest gratitude, expressions of approbation, and 
of wishes that he could both remain ‘in Antwerp and return 

‘ Bor, ii. 76. Iloofd, ii. SS. ^ Bor, ii. 77. HooM, ii). 88, So. 

® Beniivoglio, ii. 37. ■* Foppens, SupplcMnent, ii. 364, 
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to assist her in Brussels.^ Philip, too, with his o^Yn pen, 
addressed him a letter, in which implicit confidence in the 
Prince’s character was avowed, all suspicion on the part of 
the Sovereign indignantly repudiated, earnest thanks for his 
acceptance of the Antwerp mission uttered, and a distinct 
refusal given to the earnest request made by Orange to 
resign his offices.^ The Prince read or listened to all this 
commendation, and valued it exactly at its proper worth. 
He knew it to be pure grimace. He was no more deceived 
by it than if he had read the letter sent by Margaret to 
Philip, a few weeks later, in which she expressed herself 
as “ thoroughly aware that it was the intention of Orange 
to take advantage of the impending tumults, for the purpose 
of conquering the provinces and of dividing the whole 
territory among himself and friends.”^ Nothing could be 
more utterly false than so vile and ridiculous a statement. 

' The course of the Prince had hitherto been, and was still, 
both consistent and loyal. It was in the monarch’s power 
to convoke the assembly of the states-general, so loudly de- 
manded by the whole nation, to abolish the inquisition, to 
renounce persecution, to accept the great fact of the Refor- 
mation. To do so he must have ceased to be Philip. To 
have faltered in attempting to bring him into that path, the 
Prince must have ceased to be William of (3range. Had he 
succeeded, there would have been no treason and no Re- 
public of Holland. His conduct aP the outbreak of the 
Antwerp troubles was firm and sagacious. Even had his 
duty required him to put down the public preaching witir 
peremptory violence, he had been furnished with no means 
to accomplish the purpose. The rebellion, if it were one, 
was already full-grown. It could not be taken by the throat 
and strangled with one hand, however firm. 

A report that the High Sheriff of Brabant was collecting 
troops by command of government, ia order to attack the 
Reformers at their field-preachings, went far to undo the 
work already accomplished by the Prince.* The assemblages 
swelled again from ten or twelve thousand to twenty-five 

* Correspondance de Guplaume le Tacit., ii. 148, 149, 164-166. 

® Ibid., ii. 170, 171. ® Strada, v. 207. 

■* Groen v. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 182. Correspondance de 
Giullatmie le Tacit., ii. 149, 150. 
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thousand, the men all providing themselves more thoroughly 
with weapons than before. Soon afterwards, the intemperate 
zeal of another individual, armed to the teeth — not, how- 
ever, like the martial sheriff and his forces, with arquebus 
and javelin, but with the still more deadly weapons of pole- 
mical theology — ^was very near causing a general outbreak. 
A peaceful and not very numerous congregation were listen- 
ing to one of their preachers in a field outside the town. 
Suddenly an unknown individual in plain clothes and with a 
pragmatical demeanour interrupted the discourse by giving 
a flat contradiction to some of the doctrines advanced. The 
minister replied by a rebuke, and a reiteration of the dis- 
puted sentiment. The stranger, evidently versed in eccle- 
siastical matters, volubly and warmly responded. The preacher, 
a man of humble condition and moderate abilities, made as 
j.good show of argument as he could, but was evidently no 
match for his antagonist. He was soon vanquished in the 
wordy warfare. Well he might be, for it appeared that the 
stranger was no less a personage than Peter Rythovius, a 
doctor of divinity, a distinguished pedant of Louvain, a rela- 
tion of a bishop, and himself a church dignitary.* This 
learned professor, quite at home in his subject, Avas easily 
triumphant, whi^ the poor dissenter, more accustomed to 
elevate the hearts of his hearers than to perplex their heads, 
sank prostrate and breathless under the storm of texts, 
glosses, and hard HfebreAV roots Avith AA'hich he AA'as soon 
o\'’erAvhelmed. The professor’s triumph AA'as, hoAvever, but 
short-lived, for the simple-minded congregation, Avho loved 
their teacher, Avere enraged that he should be thus confounded. 
Without more ado, therefore, they laid A'iolent hands upon 
the Quixotic knight-errant of the Church, and so cudgelled 
and belaboured him bodily that he might perhaps haA'c lost 
his life in the encounter had he not been protected by the 
more respectable portion of the assembly. These persons, 
highly disapproving the AA’hole proceeding, forcibly rescued 
him from the assailants, and carried him off to toAA'n, Avhcre 
the neAA's of the incident at once created an uproar. Here 
he Avas throAvn into prison as a disturber of the jAcace, but in 
reality that he might be personally iecure.'* The next day 


* Bor, ii. 81 ; Hoofd, ui. S9. 
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\Yilliam of Orange, after administering to him a severe re- 
buke for his ill-timed exhibition of pedantry, released him 
from confinement, and had him conveyed out of the city. 
“This theologian,” wrote the Prince to Duchess Margaret, 
“ would have done better, methinks, to stay at home ; for 
I suppose he had no especial orders to perform this piece of 
work.” * 

Thus, so long as the Prince could remain in the metro- 
polis, his firmness prevented the explosion which had so 
long been expected. His own government of Holland and 
Zeland, too, especially demanded his care. The field- 
preaching liad .spread in that region with prodigious rapidity. 
Armed assemblages, utterly beyond the power of the civil 
authorities, were taking place daily in the neighbourhood of 
Amsterdam.^ Yet the Duchess could not allow him to visit 
his government in the north. If he could be spared fronij 
Antwerp for a day, it was necessarj' that he should aid her 
in a fresh complication with the confederated nobles. In the 
very midst, therefore, of his Antwerp labours, he had been 
obliged, by Margaret’s orders, to meet a committee at Duffel.” 
For in this same eventful month of July a great meeting * 
was held by the members of the Compromise at St. Trond, 
in the bishopric of Liege. They came together on the 1 3th 
of the month, and remained assembled till the beginning of 
August. It "svas a wild, tumultuous convention, numbering 
some fifteen hundred cavaliers, each with his esquires and 
armed attendants ; a larger and more important gathering 
than had yet been held. Brederode and Count Louis were 
the chieftains of the assembly, which, as may be supposed 
from its composition and numbers, was likely to be neither 
very orderly in its demonstrations nor wholesome in its 
results. It was an ill-timed movement. The convention 
was too large for deliberation, too riotous to inspire con- 
fidence. The nobles quartered themselves everywhere in 
the taverns and the farm-houses of the neighbourhood, while 
large numbers encamped upon the open fields. There was 

* Correspondance de Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 181. 

- Hoofd, iii. 89, 90. ^ 

^ Correspondance dc Guillaume le Tacit., ii. 148, 149. 

■* Bor, ii. 78-80. Hoofd, iii. 96-98. Strada, v. 203-206. Hopper, 
Rec. et Mein., 90-96. 
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a constant din of revelry and uproar, mingled with wordy 
W'arfare, and an occasional crossing of swords. It seemed 
rather like a congress of ancient savage Batavians, assembled 
in Teutonic fashion to choose a king amid hoarse shouting, 
deep drinking, and the clash of spear and shield, than a 
meeting for a lofty and earnest purpose, by their civilized 
descendants. A crowd of spectators, landlopers, mendicants, 
daily aggregated themselves to the aristocratic assembly, 
joining, with natural unction, in the incessant shout of 
'■‘‘Viveiit les guetilx !^’ It was impossible that so soon after 
their baptism the self-styled beggars should repudiate all 
connection with the time-honoured fraternity in which they 
had enrolled themselves. 

The confederates discussed — ^if an exchange of vocifera- 
tions could be called discussion — principally two points: 
^whether, in case they obtained the original objects of their 
petition, they should pause or move still further onward ; and 
whether they should insist upon receiving some pledge from 
the government, that no vengeance should be taken upon 
them for their previous proceedings. Upon both questions, 
there ■was much vehemence of argument and great difference 
of opinion. They, moreover, took two very rash and very 
grave resolutions-^to guarantee the people against all violence 
on account of their creeds, and to engage a force of German 
soldiery', four thousand horse and forty companies of in- 
fantry, by “ wart geld^’ or retaining wages.' It was evident 
that these gentlemen were disposed to go fast and far. _ If 
they had been ready in the spring to receive their baptism 
of wine, the “beggars” Avere now eager for the baptism of 
blood. At the same time it must be obsen'ed that the levies 
which they proposed, not to make, but to have at command, 
were purely for defence. In case the King, as it was thought 
prpbable, should visit the Netherlands with fire and SAVord, 
then there AA’ould be a nucleus of resistance already' formed. 

Upon the i8th July, the Prince of Orange, at the earnest 
request of the Regent, met a committee of the confederated 
nobles at Duffel. Count Egmont Avas associated A\-ith him 
in this duty. The conference A\-as not vary satisfactory’. The 
deputies from St. I’rond, consistingKif Brederode, Culem- 

’ Groen v. Prinsl., Archives, etc., ii. 159, rw. ; 167, .?'/</. 1 / 9 ? 
Pontiis Vaycn M.S. 
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berg, and others, exchanged with the two seigniors the old 
arguments. It was urged upon the confederates, that thej'’ 
had made themselves responsible for the public tranquillity 
so long as the Regent should hold to her promise ; that, as 
the Duchess had sent two distinguished envoys to Madrid, 
in order to accomplish, if possible, the wishes of the nobles, 
it was their duty to redeem their own pledges ; that armed 
assemblages ought to be suppressed by their efforts rather 
than encouraged by their example : and that, if they now 
exerted themselves zealously to check the tumults, the' 
Duchess was ready to declare, in her own name and that of 
his Majesty, that the presentation of the Request had been 
beneficial. 

The nobles replied that the pledges had become a farce, 
that the Regent was playing them false, that persecution was 
as fierce as ever, that the “ Moderation ” was a mockery,^ 
that the letters recommending “ modesty and discretion ” to 
the inquisitors had been mere waste paper, that a price had 
Ijeen set upon the heads of the preachers as if they had been 
wild beasts, that there were constant threats of invasions 
from Spain, that the convocation of the states-general had 
been illegally deferred, that the people had been driven to 
despair, and that it was the conduct of gqvernment, not of 
the confederates, which had caused the Reformers to throw 
off previous restraint and to come boldly forth by tens of 
thousands into the fields, not to d^fy their King, but to 
Avorship their God.* 

Such, in brief, was the conference of Duffel. In conclu- 
sion, a paper was draAvn up Avhich Brederode carried back 
to the convention, and which it Avas proposed to submit to 
the Duchess for her approA'al. At the end of the month, 
Louis of Nassau Avas accordingly sent to Brussels, accom- 
panied by tAvelve associates, AA’ho Avere familiarly called tis 
tAvelve apostles." Here he laid before her Highness in 

* Correspondance de Maig. d’Autriche, 129, sqq. Archives et Cor- 
respondance (Gr. v. Prinst.), 167, sqq. Renom de France MS., i. 17. 
Bor, ii. 78-80. tioofd, iii. 96-98. Compare Hopper, go-96 ; Strada, 
V. 203-206 ; Bentivoglio, ii. 34, 35. 

• Correspondance de J^fTirg. d’Antriche, 120, sqq . ; 141, sqq. The 
date appears to be the 30th of July, 1566. Vide Reiffenberg, Corre- 
spondance, nhi Slip. ; Gachard, Correspondance de Philippe II. , 437. 
According to a letter of Count Louis, however (Archives et Correspond- 
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council a statement, embodying the view of the confederates. 
In this paper they asserted that they were ever ready to 
mount and ride against a foreign foe, but that they would 
never draw a sword against their innocent countrymen. 
They maintained that their past conduct deserved commen- 
dation, and that in requiring letters of safe-conduct in the 
names both of the Duchess and of the Fleece-knights, they 
were governed not by a disposition to ask for pardon, but by 
a reluctance without such guarantees to enter into stipula- 
tions touching the public tranquillity. If, however, they 
should be assured that the intentions of the Regent were 
amicable and that there was no design to take vengeance for 
the past — if, moreover, she were willing to confide in the 
counsels of Horn, Egmont, and Orange, and to take no im- 
portant measure without their concurrence — if, above all, she 
jvould convoke the states-general, then, and then only, were the 
confederates willing to exert their energies to preserve peace, 
to restrain popular impetuosity and banish universal despair.' 

So far Louis of Nassau and his twelve apostles. It must 
be confessed that, whatever might be thought of the justice, 
there could be but one opinion as to the boldness of these 
views. The Duchess was furious. . If the language held in 
April had been considered audacious, certainly this new re- 
quest was in her own words, “ still more bitter to the taste 
and more difficult of digestion.”^ She therefore answered in 
a very unsatisfactory, ‘haughty, and ambiguous manner, re- 
serving decision upon their propositions till they had been 
discussed by the state-council, and intimating that they would 
also be laid before the knights of the Fleece, who were to 
hold a meeting upon the 26th of August. 

There was some further conversation without any result. 
Esquerdes complained that the confederates were the mark 
of* constant calumny, and demanded that the slanderers 
should be confronted A\'ith them and punished. “ I under- 
.stand perfectly well,” interrupted Margaret, “ you wish to take 
justice into your own hands and to be King yourself,” * It 

ance, ii. 177-1S0), the Request would seem to have been presented 
upon the 26lh of July.— Strada, v. 205. ' 

* IIopi)er, 94, 95. Hoofd, Hi. 9S. Strada, v. 205, 206. 

* Corrc.spond.ance de Marg. d'Autriche, 142. 

’ Kenom de Fnance i. iS. 
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was further intimated by these reckless gentlemen, that if 
they should be driven by violence into measures of self pro- 
tection, they had already secured friends in a certain country.’ 
The Duchess, probably astonished at the frankness of this 
statement, is said to have demanded further explanations. 
The confederates replied by observing that they had re- 
sources both in the provinces and in Germany. The state 
council decided that to accept the propositions of the con- 
federates would be to establish a triumvirate at once, and the 
Duchess wrote to her brother distinctly advising against the 
acceptance of the proposal." The assembly at St. Trond was 
then dissolved, having made violent demonstrations which 
were not followed by beneficial results, and having laid 
itself open to various suspicions, most of which were ill- 
founded, while some of them were just. 

Before giving the reader a brief account of the open and 
the .secret policy pursued by the government at Brussels 
and Madrid, in consequence of these transactions, it is no\v 
necessarj' to allude to a startling serie^ of events, which at 
this point added to the complications of the times, and 
exercised a fatal influence upon the situation of the common- 
wealth. 

■» 

* I.e Petit : Grande Chronique de Hollande, 109a, 114b. Groen v. 
Prinst., Archives, ii. 167, 168. 

* Renom de France MS., i. iS. Corre3pondance de Marg. d’Au- 
triche, 142. 
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T he Netherlands possessed an extraordinarv* number of 
churches and monasteries. Their exquisite architec- 
ture and elaborate decoration had been the earliest indica- 
tion of intellecturrl culture displayed in the countrj*. In the 
A’ast number of cities, towns, andvillages which were crowded 
upon that narrow territory, there had been, from circum- 
stances operating throughout Christendom, a great accumu- 
lation of ecclesiastical >Yealth. The same causes can never 
exist again which at an early day covered the soil of Europe 
with those magnificent creations of Christian art. It was in 
these anonymous but entirely original achievements that 
Gothic genius, aw.aking from its long sleep of the dark age.s 
first expressed itself. The early poetry of the German races 
was hewn and chiselled in stone. Around the steadfast 
jirinciple of devotion then so firmly rooted in the soil, 
clustered the graceful and Hgorous emanations of the 
newly-awakened mind. All that science could invent, all 
tliat art could embody, all tliat mcch.anical ingenuity could 
dare, all that we.alth could l.avish, — whatever there was of 
human energy which was panting for ^Vicific utterance, wher- 
ever there stirred the vital principle which instinctively strove 
to create and to adorn at an epoch when vulgar violence and 
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destructiveness were the general tendencies of humanity, all 
gathered around these magnificent temples, as their aspiring 
pinnacles at last pierced the mist which had so long brooded 
over the world. 

There were many hundreds of churches, more or less 
remarkable, in the Netherlands. Although a severe criticism 
might regret to find in these ])articu!ar productions of the 
great (lermanic school a development of that practical ten- 
dency which distinguished the Batavian and Flemish branches, 
— although it might recognize a dep.arturc from that mystic 
principle which, in its efforts to symbolize the strivings of 
hum.anity towards the infinite object of worship above, had 
somewhat disregarded the wants of the worshippers below, — 
although the sjiaces might be loo wide and the intercolum- 
niations too empty, e.xcept for the convenience of congrega- 
tions, — yet there were, nevertheless, many ecclesiastical 
masterpieces, which could be regarded as very brilliant mani- 
festations of the Bataviairand Belgic mind during the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries. Many were filled with 
paintings from a school which had precedence in time and 
merit over its sister nurseries of art in Germany. All were 
peopled with statues. All were filled with profusely adorned 
chapels, for the churches had been enrichid generation after 
generation by wealthy penitence, which had thus purchased 
absolution for crime and smoothed a, pathway to heaven. 

And now, for the space of only six or seven summer days 
and nights, there raged a storm by which all these treasures 
were destroyed. Nearly every one of these temples was 
entirely rifled of its contents ; not for the purpo.Se of plunder, 
but of destruction. Hardly a province or a town escaped. 
Art must for ever weep oyer this bereavement; Humanity 
must regret that the reforming is thus always ready to de- 
generate into the destructive principle ; but it is impossible 
to censure veiy' severely the spirit which prompted the brutal, 
but not ferocious deed. Those statues, associated as they 
were with the remorseless persecution which had so long 
desolated the provinces, had ceased to be images. They 
had growm human and hateful, so that the people arose and 
devoted them to indiscriminate massacre. 

No doubt the iconoclastic fury is to be regretted ; for such 
treasures can scarcely be renewed. The age for building and 
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decorating great cathedrals is past. Certainly, our own age. 
practical and benevolent, if less poetical, should occupy 
itself with the present, and project itself into the future. To 
clothe the naked, redeem tlie criminal, feed the hungry, less 
by alms and homilies than by preventive institutions and 
beneficent legislation : above .all, by the diffusion of national 
education, to lift a race upon a level of culture hardly attained 
by a class in earlier times, is as lofty a task as to accumulate 
piles of ecclesiastical splendour. 

It would be tedious to recount in detail the events which 
characterized the remarkable image-breaking in the Nether- 
lands. As Antwerp was the central point in these transac- 
tions, and as there was more wealth and magnificence in the 
great cathedral of that city than in any church of northern 
Europe, it is necessary to give a rapid outline of the events 
\<-hich occurred there.- From its exhibition in that place the 
spirit eveiywhere will best be shown. 

The Church of our Lady, which Philip had so recently 
converted into a cathedrah dated from the year 1 1 24, although 
it may be more fairly considered a work of the fourteenth 
centut}'. Its college of canons had been founded in another 
locality by Godfrey of Bouillon. The Brabantine hero, who 
so romantically incarnated the religious poetty of his age, 
who first mounted the walls of redeemed Jerusalem, and was 
its first Christian monarch, but who refused to accept a 
golden diadem on the spot where the Sanour had been 
crowned with thorns : the Fleming who lived .and was the 
epic which the great Italian, centuries aftenvards. translated 
into immortal verse, is thus fitly associated witli the beautiful 
architectural poem which was to grace his ancestral realms. 
The body of the church. — the interior and graceful perspec- 
tives of which were not liable to the reproach brought against 
many Netherland churches, of assimilating tliemselves already 
to the municipal palaces which they were to suggest — was 
completed in the fourteenth centuiy. The beautiful .fa«,'ade. 
with its tower, was not completed till the year 151S. The 
e.vquisite and daring spire, tlie gig.antic stem upon which the 
consummate fiower of this architectural creation wa.s to be 
at last unfolded, was a plant of a v<iole century's growth. 
Rising to a height of nearly five hmrdred feet, over a churt:h 
of ns mnnv foi't in lencth it worthilv represented the uttward 
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tendency of Gothic architecture. Externally and internally 
the cathedral was a true eNj)ro.ssion of the Christian principle 
of devotion. Amid its vast accumulation of imagery, it.s end- 
less ornaments, its multiplicity of episodes, its infinite variety 
of details, the central, maternal princii)le was ever visible. 
Everjthing pointed upwards, from the spire in the clouds to 
the arch which enshrined the smallest sculptured saint in the 
chapels below. It was a .sanctuary, not like j)agan temple.s, 
to enclose a visible deity, but an edifice where mortals might 
worship an unseen Being in the realms above. 

The church, with the noisy streets of the metropolis eddy- 
ing around its walls, was a sacred island in the tumultuous 
main. Through the perpetual twilight, tall columnar trunks 
in thick profusion grew from a floor chequered with lights 
and shadows. Each shaft of the forest rose to a preter- 
natural height, the many branches intermingling in the space 
above, to form a stately canopy. Foliage, flowets, and fruit 
of colossal luxuriance, strange birds, beasts, griffins and 
chimeras in endless multitudes, the rank vegetation and the 
fantastic zoology of a fabulous world, seemed to decorate 
and to animate the serried trunks and ])endant branches, 
while the .shattering .symphonies or dying murmurs of the 
organ suggested the rushing of the wind through the forest, 
— now the full diapason of the storm, and now the gentle 
cadence of the evening breeze. ■* 

Internally, the church was rich beyond expression. All 
that opulent devotion could devise, in wood, bronze, marble, 
silver, gold, precious jewelry, or sacramental furniture, had 
been profusely lavished. The penitential tears of centuries 
had incrusted the whole interior with their glittering stalac- 
tites. Divided into five nave.s, with external rows of chapels, 
but separated by no screens or partitions, the great temple 
forming an imposing whole, the effect was the more impres- 
sive, the vistas almost infinite in appearance. The wealthy 
citizens, the twenty-seven guilds, the six military association.s, 
the rhythmical colleges, besides many other secular or reli- 
gious sodalitie.s, had their own chapels and altars. Tombs 
adorned with the effigies of mailed crusaders and pious dames 
covered the floor, tattered banners hung in the air, the 
escutcheons of the Golden Fleece, an order typical of Flemish 
industry, but of which Emperors and Kings were proud to be 
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the cheTOlierSj decorated the columns. The txrst and beauti- 
fully-painted wudovrs glowed with scripumrl scenes, antique 
portraits, homely allegories, painted in those brilliant and 
forgotten colours which Art has not ceased to deplore. The 
daylight ineldng into gloom or coloured with fantastic bril- 
Uaucy, priests in efuilgent robes chanting in unkno^vn lan- 
guage. tire sublime breathing of choml music, the suiTocat- 
ing odours of m\Trh and spikenard, suggestive of the oriental 
scenerv' .and isn.agery of Holy H'rir, all combined to benalder 
and exalt the senses. The highest and humblest seemed to 
find themselves upon the same le\'el Avithin th.ose sacred 
precincts, where even the blood-steined criminal was secure, 
and the arm of secular justice was paialA'red. 

But the work of degeneration h.ad commenced. The 
atmosphere of the cathedral Avas no longer Iroly in the eye.c 
oY increasing multitudes. Better the saitpiisAarA' rites of 
Belgic Druids, better the yell of slaughtered A'ictims from the 
"AA'ild Avood AA-itlrout mercy “ of the jxagan ibreuthers of the 
nation, than this fairtasric intermingling of diAnfie music, 
glowing colours, gorgeous ceremonies. AA'ith all the bunring. 
beheading and strangling Avork A\*hich had characterired the 
SA'stem of human srcrifice for the past half Centura'. 

Such AA-irs the clfurch of Notre D.ame at AfilAv erp. Thus 
indifferent or hostile tOAA-ards the ardtiiectur.al treasure Avere 
the itrhabitants of a ciU'. AA'herc in a previous age the wholc 
population would h.aA-e risked their IjA-es to defend Avhai they 
esteemed the pride and garl.vod of their metro'poHs, 

T'he Prince of Or.vnge had been anxiously solicited by th.e 
Regent to attend the conference at Duffel After returning 
to Au.tAA'orix he consented, in conse-paettce of the urgei'.t 
entre.Aties of the sen.ate. to delay his de}v.rture lUAtil the 
of August sho'uld tv p'iSt. On the ijith of that month he 
h.ad rurToed with the ra.agi^tTatcs upon an orditianoe. which. 
AAras accordingly published, raid by which the preachings 
Avere restriottxi to the fields. A dept:t,.:ion of merchants 
and others Av.aitcv. upon, hint AAuh a re.nje>l to Iv permitted 
the exercisc< of the Refonued religion in the v'ity. TlU' 
petition the Prince peremptorily refused, and the Uviv.nies. 
as AAX'li as their con.'-tiuicn's. .uvuie.-ci\l in t.hc dccivion. 


out of especi.'d 


ecnrAi and rcstwi for lib r.U'On." He. 


h.owewr, di-unctiv informed t'ne Dnchcs> 


it AAO'.tld b 
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difiicuU or imj^ossihle to mainl.nin such a j)asilion long, and 
that ins departure from the city would probably be followed 
by an outbreak. He warned her that it was very imjirudent for 
him to leave Antweqi at that particular juncture. Never- 
theless, the meeting of the hleece-knights .seemed, in Mar- 
garet’s opinion, imperatively to require his pre.sence in Jlmssels. 
She insisted by repealed lettem that he sliould leave Antwerp 
immediately.’ 

Uj)on the iSth of August, the great and time-honoured 
ceremony of the Ommegang occurred. Accordingly, the 
great proce.ssion, the princii)al object of which was to con- 
duct around the city a colossal im.age of the Virgin, i.ssued 
as usual from the door of the cathedral. 'I'hc image, be- 
dizened and effulgent, was borne aloft upon the shoulders of 
her adorers, followed by the guilds, the mililar)’ associations, 
the rhetoricians, the religious sodalities, all in glittering 
co.stume, bearing blazoned banners, and marching trium- 
phantly through the streets with sound of truinpet and beat 
of drum." d'he pageant, solemn but noi.sy, was exactly such 
a show as was most fitted at that moment to irritate Protes- 
tant minds and to lead to mischief. No violent explosion of 
ill-feeling, however, look place. ’J'he jirocession was followed 
by a rabble rout of scoffers, but they conXned themselves to 
words and insulting gestures.''' 'Phe image was inces.santly 
saluted, as she was borne along the .>streets, with sneers, im- 
precations, and the rudest ribaldry. “ Mayken ! Mayken ! 
(little Mary) your hour is come. ’’Pis your last promenade. 
'Phe city is tired of you.” Such were the greetings which 
the representative of the Holy Virgin received from men 
grown weary of antiquated mummery. A few missiles were 
thrown occasionally at the procession as it passed through 
the city, but no damage was' inflicted. ^Vhen the image Avas 
at last restored to its place, and the pageant brought to a 
somewhat hurried conclusion, there seemed cause for con- 
gratulation that no tumult had occurred. 

On the following morning there Avas a large croA\'d collected 
in front of the cathedral. The image, instead of standing in 

^ Bor, ii. Si-83. Hdofd, iii. 99. Correspondence de Guillaume 
Ic Tacit., i. 1S8, 189. Groen a-. Prinst., Archives, etc., ii. 236, 

237. 

■- Bor, ii. 83. Meteren, ii. 40. 
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the centre of the church, where, upon all former occasions, 
it had been accustomed during the week succeeding the 
ceremony to receive congratulatory visits, was now igno- 
miniously placed behind an iron railing within the choir. 
It had been deemed imprudent to leave it exposed to sacri- 
legious hands. The precaution excited derision. iSIany 
vagabonds of dangerous appearance, many idle apprentices 
and ragged urchins were hanging for a long time about the 
imprisoned image, peeping through the railings, and indulg- 
ing in many a brutal jest. “ Mayken ! Mayken ! ” they cried, - 
“ art thou terrified so soon ? Hast flown to thy nest so early? 
Dost think thyself beyond the reach of mischief? Beware, 
Mayken ! thine hour is fast approaching ! ” Others thronged 
around the balustrade, shouting “ Vive»t ks gtieiilx!" and 
hoarsely commanding the image to join in the beggars’ 
dry. Then, leaving the spot, the mob roamed idly about the 
magnificent church, sneering at the idols, execrating the 
gorgeous ornaments, scoffing at crucifix and altar. 

Presently one of the rabble, a ragged fellow of mechanical 
aspect, in a tattered black doublet and an old straw hat, 
ascended the pulpit. Opening a sacred volume which he 
found there, he began to deliver an extemporaneous and 
coarse caricature of a monkish sermon. Some of the by- 
.standers applauded, some cried shame, some shouted, “Long 
live the beggars ! ” soaje threw sticks and rubbish at the 
mountebank, some caught him by the legs and strove to pull 
him from his place. He, on the other hand, manfully main- 
tained his ground, hurling back everj' missile, struggling 
with his assailants, and continuing the while to pour forth a 
malignant and obscene discourse. At last a young sailor, 
warm in the Catholic faith, and impulsive as mariners are 
prone to be, ascended the pulpit from behind, sprang upon 
the mechanic, and flung him headlong down the steps. The 
preacher grappled with his enemy as he fell, and both came 
rolling to the ground. Neither was much injured, but .1 
tumult en.sued. A pistol-shot was fired, and the sailor was 
wounded in the arm. Daggers were drawn, cudgels brand- 
ished, the bystanders taking part generally against the sailor, 
while those who protected him were j^mewhat brui.^jcd and 
belaboured before they could convey him out of the church. 
Nothing more, however, transpired that da)', and the keepers 
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of iho cnihcdral were enabled to expel the crowd and to close 
the doors for the night.* 

Information of this tumult was brought to the senate, then 
assembled in the Hotel do Ville. 'I'hal body was thrown 
into a state of great jierturbation. In losing the Prince of 
Orange they seemed to have lost their own brains, and the 
first measure which they took was to despatch a messenger 
to implore his return. In the meantime it was necessary 
that they should do something for themselves. It was 
evident that a storm was brewing. 'I'he pest which was 
sweeping so rajiidly through the ]irovinces would soon be 
among them. .Symptoms of the dreaded visitation were 
alre.ady but loo manife.st. What precaution should they 
take ? Should they issue a proclamation ? .Such documents 
had been too plenty of late, and had lost their virtue. It 
was the time not to assert but to e.xcrcisc authority. Should 
they summon the w.ard-m.asler.s, .and order the instant arming 
anti mustering of their respective companies ? Should they 
a.ssemble the capt.ains of the milit.ary .associations? Nothing 
better could h.ave been desired than such measures in cases 
of invasion or of ordinary tumult, but who .should say how 
deeply the poison had sunk into the body politic; who should 
say with how much or how little alacrity^the burgher militia 
would obey the mandates of the m.agistracy ? It would be 
better to issue no proclamation unloss they could enforce its 
proHsions ; it would be better not to call out the citizen 
soldier)' unless 'they were likely to prove obedient. Should 
mercenary troops at this late hour be sent for? Would not 
their appearance at this crisis rather inflame the rage than 
intimidate the insolence of the sectaries ? Never were ma- 
gistrates in greater perplexity. They knew not what course 
was likely to prove the safest, and in their anxiety to do 
nothing wrong, the senators did nothing at all. After a long 
and anxious consultation, the honest burgomaster and his 
associates all went home to tlieir beds, hoping that the 
threatening flame of civil tumult would die out of itself, or 
perhaps that their dreams would supply them with that wisdom 
which seemed denied to their waking hours." 

In the morning, al it was known that no precaution had 

* Bor, ii. 83. lloofd, iii. 99. Strada, v. 21 1. Mcteren, 40. 

® Bor, ii. 83, 84. Hoofd, iii. 99. 
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been taken, the audacitj* of the Reformers was natnraUv in- 
creased. lUithiji the cathedml a great crowd wjs at an early 
hour collected, whose sawrge looks and ragged appearance 
denoted that the day and night were not likely to y)ass away 
so peacefully as the last The same taunts and intprecapions 
were hurled at the image of the Viigin : the same howling of 
the beggars' cry resounded through the lofty arcites. For a 
few hours no act of \-ioIence was committed, but the crowvi 
increased. A few trifles, drifting, as usual, before the event 
seemed to indicate the approaching convulsion. A vcrv' 
paltr_v old woman excited the image-breaking of Aiiiworjx 
She had for years been accustomed to sit before the door of 
the cathedral with urax-tapers and urafcjs, c;tnnng a scanty 
subsistence from the profits of her meagre trade, and by t'm 
small coins which she sometimes received in charity. Some 
of the rabble began to ch.affer with this ancient hucksteress. 
I'hey scoffed at her consecrated wares ; they Kandied with 
her ribald jests, of which her public position had furnished 
, her with a supply ; they assured her that the hour had t'omc 
^ when her idolatrous irattic was to be for ever tennin.aied. 
witen she .and her patroness, Man", were to he given twcr to 
destruction together. The old woman, enraged, answered 
threat with threat, .xnd gibe with gibe. Passing from words 
to deeds, she began to catch from the ground e\'er\' cflen- 
sive missile or weapon^ which she could find, and to lay 
about her in all directions. Her tormentors defotided them- 
selves as they could. Having destroyed her wl'.ole stcck- 
in-trade, they provoked others to .appear in her defenev. 
The passers-by ihrotiged to the scene,: the cathedral was 
soon filled to overflowing ; a furious tumult was a'rav.dy itt 
progress.* 


Many persons fled iti al.anu to ih.e Town Ho'.’.so. c.trtjant 
information of this outbre.tk to the magistr.'tes. John Van 
Immer.teel, Margrave of Ar!twer]\ mus then h.olding v'om 
munication with the sen.ato. .and .aw.iiting the arrtwd of tin 
ward-masters, whom it h.id at hast been thot'.ght eAUixlicn: to 
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hope of quelling the mob by the dignity of their presence. 
The margrave, who was the high executive officer of the 
little commonwealth, marched down to the cathedral ac- 
cordingly, attended by the two burgomasters and all the 
senators. At first their authority, solicitations, and personal 
influence, produced a good effect. Some of those outside 
consented to retire, and the tumult partially subsided within. 
As night, however, was fast approaching, many of the mob 
insisted upon remaining for evening service. They were 
informed that there would be none that night, and that for 
once the people could certainly dispense with their vespers. 

Several persons now manifesting an intention of leaving 
the cathedral, it was suggested to the senators that if they 
should lead the way, the populace would follow in their train, 
and so disperse to their homes. The excellent magistrates 
took the advice, not caring, perhaps, to fulfil any longer the 
dangerous but not dignified functions of police-officers. Be- 
fore departing, they adopted the precaution of closing all the 
doors of the church, leaving' a single one open, that the 
rabble still remaining might have an opportunity to depart. 
It seemed not to occur to the senators that the same gate 
would as conveniently afford an entrance for those without 
as an egress for those within. That unlooked-for event hap- 
pened, however. No sooner had the magistrates retired than 
the ralDble burst through the single ^oor which had been left 
open, overpowered the margrave, who, with a few attendants, 
had remained behind, vainly endeavouring by threats and 
exhortations to appease the tumult, drove him ignominiously 
from the church, and threw all the other portals wide open. 
Then the populace flowed in like an angry sea. The whole 
of the cathedral was at the mercy of the rioters, who were 
evidently bent on mischief. The wardens and treasurers of 
the church, after a vain attempt to secure a few of its most 
precious possessions, retired. They carried the news to the 
senators, who, accompanied by a few halberdmen, again 
ventured to approach the spot. It was but for a moment, 
however, for appalled by the furious sounds which came from 
within the church, as' if invisible forces were, preparing a 
catastrophe which iio human power could withstand, the 
magistrates fled precipitately from the scene. Fearing that 
the next attack would be upon the Town House, they has- 
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tened to concentrate at that point their available strength, 
and left the statel)* cathedral to its fate.* 

And now, as the shadows of night were deepening the 
perpetual twilight of the church, the work of destruction 
commenced. Instead of vespers rose the fierce music of a 
psalm, yelled by a tliousand angry voices. It seemed the pre- 
concerted signal for a general attack. A band of marauders 
flew upon the image of the Virgin, dragged it forth from its 
receptacle, plunged daggers into its inanimate body, tore off 
its jewelled and embroidered garments, broke the whole 
figure into a thousand pieces, and scattered the fragments 
along the floor. A wild shout succeeded, and then the work 
which seemed delegated to a comparatively small number of 
the assembled crowd, went on with incredible celerity. Some 
were armed with axes, some with bludgeons, some with 
sl6'dge-hanimers ; others brought ladders, pulleys, ropes, .and 
levers. Every statue was hurled from its niche, ever}’ picture 
torn from the wall, every painted window shivered to atoms, 
every ancient monument shattered, every sculptured decora- 
tion, however inaccessible in appearance, hurled to the 
ground. Indefatigably, audacious!}’, — endowed, as it seemed, 
with preternatural strength and nimbleness, these furious 
iconocl.asts clambessd up the dizzy heights, shrieking and 
chattering like malignant apes, as they tore off in triumph 
the slowly-matured fruibof centuries. In a space of time 
wonderfully brief, they had accomplished their task. 

A colossal and magirificent group of the Saviour crucified 
between two thieves adorned the princip.al altar. The statue 
of Christ was wrenched from its place with ropes and puliey.s 
while the malefactors, with bitter and blasphemous irony, 
were left on high, the only representatives of the marble 
crowd which had been destroyed. A ver}’ beautiful j)iece of 
architecture decorated the choir, — the “ repository,” as it 
was called, in which the body of Christ was figuratively 
enshrined. This muclr-admired work rested upon a single 
column, but rose, arch upon arch, pillar upon pillar, to the 
height of three hundred feet, till quite lost in the r’ault above.’ 

It was now shattered into a niilliom pieces. The .statuc-S 

' Bor, i». S5, S4- Hoofd, iii. :oo, Stradn, v. 213 , Mclcrcn, 

it. 40. 

* I’cmtus r.iycn M S. 
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injngo^, p’nturfv. urri.uni nt'*. .sh tbrv lav tij)on thr j^rniiiKi. 
were !»rok< n vm;?! hewn with unis. iMiiiplrd, 

lorn, ami hi-.Uen info shreth.. .\ troop of h.itlois ^murhint; 
wa\c!i lapt•r^ Uoni flu- al!a;>-, stood armmd the destroyers 
and Ih^hted them :U their work. Xothinif ese.npcd ilmir 
oittr.ivototts r.v.’.e. They deseer.Urd seveirty ehapeis, forced 
open nil the chissts ('f tre-istne. covered their own s'pinlid 
attire wjtlt the itoryeuiis ruin s ^)f the eccle.sinsties, broke the 
s.icrc{l bread, potired «nit the sacratnental wine irrio ^oldi n 
ch.aliecs (jnnlhis:: hur;e dranpht'' to ih<; liepi^.a.s’ iiealth ; 
httrned a)! the splendid n!i.ss.!)s and manuserifil.s. and snxMfed 
their shoes with tire saered oil. witir whirir kings and jrrelates 
had been anojirteri. It secured tirnt eaelr of tlre.se nralicioits 
crcaturc-s ntrtst have Irccir endowed with the .strength of a 
hundred gi.rsr's. How else, in tire few brief hniir.s of a nrid- 
surntrrer irtght. eould sitclr a nrorrstrmts deserr.'rlion have been 
aceonrplisheil by a trrtoj). whic b. rrecordiirg to all aeeounls, 
w.as' not rrrore than oire Iniirdred iir ntinrber.' 'i'lrere wn.s a 
nniltitude of .spect.itor.s, a.s upon all .such ocr'asion.s-, hut the 
actu.il spoiler.s were very few. 

Tire nohlest and richest temple of the Xelherlairds was a 
wreck, but the fury of the .spoilers w.as excited, irul apireased. 
Each seiziirg a burning torch, the wholo'^ herd rusired from 
the (arllredral, and swept howling through the streets. "I.otrg 
live lire beggars ! " resounded tlrrouglr the sultry midtrrghl 
air, a.s the niveirou.s pack flew to atrd fro, sirriting every iirr.age 
of the Virgin, every rnicifix, every .scul[rtnrcd .sniirt, every 
(.'atholic .symbol whiclr they met with upon their path. Ail 
iright long, they roamed from oire .sacred edifice to atrotlrer, 
thoroughly destroying as tliey went, before nrorning they 
h.ad sacked tiiirty churches witliin the city walls. 'I'lrey 
entered the monasteries, burned their invaluable libraries, 
destroyed their altars, statues, pictures, and descending into 
the cellars, broached every ca.sk which they found there, 
pouring out in one great flood all tlic ancient wine and ale 
with which those holy men had been wont to solace their 
retirement from generation to generation. They invaded the 
nunncrie.s, whence tjje' occupant.s, panic-stricken, fled for 

* Corrcspondancc tie Marg. tl’Autriclic, 183. — Compare Hopper, 
Rcc. cl Mem., 97 ; .Stracla, v. 213; lloofcl, iii. loi. Biirgon, ii. 137- 
141. Bor, ii. 84 ; Mcleren, ii. 40 ; Bcntivoglio, ii. 35, 36, 
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refuge to the houses of their friends and kindred. The 
streets were filled wth monks and nuns, running this way 
and that, shrieking and fluttering, to escape the claws of 
these fiendish Calvinists.' The terror was imaginar}’, for not 
the least remarkable feature in these transactions was, that 
neither insult nor injury was offered to man or woman, and 
that not a farthing’s value of the immense amount of pro- 
perty destroyed was appropriated. It was a war, not against 
the living, but against graven images, nor was the sentiment 
which prompted the onslaught in the least commingled with 
a desire of plunder. The principal citizens of Antwerp, ex- 
pecting ever)' instant that the storm would be diverted from 
the ecclesiastical edifices to private dwellings, and that rob- 
bery, rape, and murder, would follow sacrilege, remained 
all night expecting the attack, and prepared to defend their 
hearths, even if the altars were profaned. The precaution 
was needless. It was asserted by the Catholics that the con- 
federates and other opulent Protestants had organized^ this 
company of profligates for the meagre pittance of ten stivers 
a day. On the other hand, it was believed by many that the 
Catholics had themselves plotted the whole outrage in order 
to bring odium upon the Reformers. Both statements were 
equally unfounded. The task was most thoroughly per- 
formed, but it was prompted by a furious fanaticism, not by 
baser motives.^ ,, 

Two days and nights longer the havoc raged unchecked 
through all the churches of Antwerp and the neighbouring 
villages. Hardly a statue or picture escaped destruction. 
Yet the rage was directed exclusively against stock.s and 
stone.s. Not a man was wounded nor a woman outraged. 
Prisoners, indeed, who had been languishing hopelessly in 
dungeons, were liberated. A monk, who had been in the 
prison of the Barefoot Monastery for twelve years, recovered 
his freedom. Art was trampled in the dust, but humanity 
deplored no victims.^ _ t 

' Strada, V. 215. Hoofd. Bor, vott.*' 

Pontus l^ayen, ‘‘Ics pauvres nonains tie httr^ 

habits dei^uiscx ct Ics nucuncs a dcmyc coiV^'t^rtcs J^auvor os tiiai^oos 
tie leurs parens el amis, ct Ics preslrcs et couroient tjttc ya ct 

la, fuians les "rifTcs tie ces malins reformed/' etc,, etc, — hv, ii. 

- Burgon, ii. 137- 141. Bor, n. So. Honfib iii. loi. Hopper, 07. 

^ Mcteren, ii. 40. Bor, ii. S4. Stratia, v. 215^ 226. 
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These leading features characterized the movement every- 
where. Tire process was simultaneous and almost universal. 
It was difficult to say where it began and where it ended. 
A few days in the midst of August sufficed for the whole 
work. The number of churches desecrated has never been 
counted. In the single province of Flanders, four hundred 
were sacked.* In Limburg, Luxemburg, and Lamur, there 
was no image-breaking. In Mechlin, seventy or eighty per- 
sons accomplished the work thoroughly, in the very teeth of 
the grand-council, and of an astonished magistracy. 

In Tournav, a city distinguished for its ecclesiastical 

splendour, the reform had been making 

during the summer. At the same time the hatred j^etiieen 

the tiTO religions had been growing more and more 

On the 22nd of August the neiij reached lo^ rna) that 
the cliurches in Antwerp, Ghent, and many other ^ 

been sacked. There was an ^^^tantaneous movement 
towards imitating the example on the same 
de la Barre, procureur-general of the city, 

much entreaty in tranquillizing the peop e nt-M-i-ninefi 
The “guard of terror” was set, and hopes were entei tamed 
that thi storm might blow over. The expectation was vmm 
At daybreak next day, the mob swept upc»i the churches and 
;trippS them to thl’very walls. 

ornaments, chalices of silyer and ,go , ^ Hmns ^cen- 

chasubles, copes, cibories, crosses, c ^ > , . ’ 

sers, all of richest material, glittering ^yl P ’ . ’ 

other precious stones, were scattered m heaps of rum upo 

^ A? Xe spoilers burrowed artrong the "'^ruosthX 
performed, in one or two Adolphus of 

mous justice. The embalmed body of 
Gueldres, last of the Egmonts who had f j . 
vince was dra<^ged from its sepulchre and recognizea. 
Although it had been there for ninety years, it was as un- 

' Correspondance de Manj;. d Autriche, 183. 

- Hoofd, iii. 107. / „ T>pnr>m de France, the -work was 

® Pontus Payen MS. flccording to ” jifS i. c. 20. 

done by thirty or forty “ personnes de nulle qualUe. 

Pasquier de la Barre MS., 33 ' , , -le-aiS. 

* Nic. Burgundi Hist. Belg. (Ingolstad, 16-9). o 5 0 
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corrapted, “owing to the excellent spices which had pre- 
sen’ed it from decay,” ’ as upon the day of burial. Thrown 
upon the marble floor of the church, it lay several days ex- . 
posed to the execrations of the multitude.^ The Duke had 
committed a crime against his father, in consequence of 
which the province which had been ruled by native race.s 
had passed under the dominion of Charles the Bold. 
Weary of waiting for the old Duke's inheritance, he had 
risen against him in open rebellion. Dragging him from his 
bed at midnight in the depth of winter, he had compelled 
the old man, with no covering but his night-gear, to walk 
with naked feet twenty-five miles over ice and snow from 
Grave to Buren, while he himself performed the same journey 
in his company on horseback. He had then thrown him 
into a dungeon beneath the tower of Buren castle, and kept 
him a close prisoner for six months."'’ At last, the Duke of 
Burgundy summoned the two before his council, and pro- 
posed that Adolphus should allow his father 6,000 florins 
annually, with the title of Duke till his death. “He told 
us,” said Comines, “ that he would sooner throw the old man 
head-foremost down a well and jump in himself afterwards. 
His father had been Duke forty-four y'ears, and it was time 
for him to retired' Adolphus, being thus intractable, had 
been kept in prison till after the deatli of Charles the Bold. 
To the memorable insurrection of Ghent, in the time of Hady 
Mary, he owed his liberty. The insurgent citizens took him 
from prison, and caused him to lead them in the foray 
against Tournay.* Beneath the walls of that city he w.as 
slain, and buried under its cathedral. And now as if hi.s 
offence had not been sufficiently atoned for by the loss of 
his ancestral honours, his captivity, and his de.ath, the earth, 
after the lapse of nearly a century, had cast him fortli from 
her bosom. There, once more bene.ath the sunlight, amid 

' Pontus P.nyen MS. ” IbiiL 

* Memoires de Philippe de Comine- (I..OTid. et Pari-, p747)t h'*. u', 
194 - 196 . In the Roy.-il C.ilkr)- .it Berlin is a .startling pictnre by Hem* 
brandt, in which the old Duhe i.« represented looking out of the bars o 
his dungeon .nt his son, who is threatening him with uplifted h.tnii .and 
savage face. No .svtbjcct could lx: imagined be'?ier adaj'ted to the gIo.wiy 
anti sarostic genius of that p.atnter. 

* Memoires dc Philippe dc Comines (I-ond. et I’.ari-, 174"!. h'- >'• 

104-196. 
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a ribald crew of a later generation which had still presented 
the memory of his sin, lay the body of the more than parri- 
cide, whom “ excellent spices ” had thus preserved from 
corruption, only to be the mark of scorn and demoniac 
laughter.* 

A large assemblage of rioters, growing in numbers as they 
advanced, swept over the province of Tournay, after accom- 
plishing the sack of the city churches. Armed with halberds, 
hammers, and pitchforks, they carried on the war, day after 
day, against the images. At the convent of Marchiennes, 
considered by contemporaries the most beautiful abbey in 
all the Netherlands, they halted to sing the ten command- 
ments in Marot's verse. Hardly had the vast chorus finished 
the precept against graven images; 

“ Taillcr ne te feras imaige 

De quelque chose que ce soit, 

Sy honneur luy fais ou hommaigc, 

^ Bon Dieu jalousie en re9oit,” 

when the whole mob seemed seized with sudden madness. 
Without waiting to complete the Psalm, they fastened upon 
the company of marble martyrs, as if they had possessed sen- 
sibility to feel the blows inflicted. In an hour they had laid 
the whole in ruins.“ ^ 

Having accomplished this deed, they swept on towards 
Anchin. Here, however, they werexonfronted by the Seig- 
neur de la Tour, who, at the head of a small company of 
peasants, attacked the marauders and gained a complete 
victory. Five or six hundred of them were slain, others 
were drowned in the river and adjacent swamps, the rest 
were dispersed.^ It was thus proved that a little more spirit 
upon the part of the orderly portion of the inhabitants might 
have brought about a different result than the universal 
image-breaking. 

In Valenciennes, “ the tragedy,” as an eye-witness calls it, 
was performed upon Saint Bartholomew’s day. It was, how- 
ever, only a tragedy of statues. Hardly as many senseless 
stones were victims asJ there were to be living Huguenots 

' Nic. Burgundi, 7 ibi 'ir(tp. Pontus Payen MS. G. Brandt, i. 355, 
356. 

^ Pontus Payen MS., ii. 

® Pontus Payen MS., ii. Hopper, 98, 99. 
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sacrificed in a single city upon a Bartholome^v which was fast 
approaching. In the Valenciennes massacre not a human 
being was injured. 

Such in general outline and in certain individual details, 
Avas the celebrated iconomachy of the Netherlands. The 
movement was a sudden explosion of popular revenge against 
the symbols of that Church by Avhich the Reformers liad 
been enduring such terrible persecution. It was also an ex- 
pression of the general sympathy for the doctrines which had 
taken possession of the national heart. It was the deprava- 
tion of that instinct Avhich had in the beginning of the sum- 
mer drawn Calvinists and Lutherans forth in armed bodies, 
twenty thousand strong, to Avorship God in the open fields. 
The difference betAA^een the tAA^o phenomena A\'as, that the 
field-preaching AA^as a crime committed by the Avhole mass of 
rtie Reformers : men, AA'omen, and children confronting the 
penalties of death, by a general determination, Avhile the 
image-breakingAvas the act of a small portion of th© populace. 
A hundred persons belonging to the loAA-est order of society 
sufficed for the desecration of the AntAverp churches. It 
AA-as, said Orange, “ a mere handful of rabble ” aa'Iio did the 
deed.' Sir Richard Clough saAV ten or tAvelve persons entirely 
sack church afterc church, Avhile ten thousand spectator.^ 
looked on, indifferent or horrorstruck. The bands of icono- 
clasts Avere of the loAy^est character, and fcnv in number. 
Perhaps the largest assemblage aams that Avhich ravaged the 
province of Tournay, but this aa'us so Aveak as to be entirely 
routed by a small and determined force. 'Phe dut}' of repre.s- 
sion devoh’ed upon both Catholics and Protestants. Neither 
party stirred. All seemed OA-ercome Avith special Avonder as 
the tempest swept over the land. 

'Phe ministers of the reformed religion, and the chiefs of 
the liberal j)arty, .all denounced the image-breaking. I'rancis 
Junius“ bitterly regretted such excesses. Ambrose Wille, 
pure of all participation in the crime, stood up before ten 

^ “ Ein haun'en Icichtfcrtigesi^esindlin'^.’l — Greenv. 
jt. 262. JSo sincl csniihr cjcringschetrip^e schicrhtc IfUthc 
die solchc^ nus?. cigner !>cn’cgung tind ungerluli^'Jcr Innqen ?eitt geid'Ctcn 
unmenschlichen verfolgung bcgnngcn haben/’ — of 
JLifctor of Siuwftv in Archives ft Corrcrconditncf^ it. 4^’^, 

- Groen v. IVinst*, Archive''^ it. 217, 2rS. 
t 
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thousand Reformers at Tournay — even while the storm was 
raging in the neighbouring citieSj and when many voices 
around him were hoarsely commanding similar depravities — 
to rebuke the outrages by which a sacred cause was disgraced.' 
The Prince of Orange, in his private letters, deplored the 
riots, and stigmatized the perpetrators. Even Prederode, 
while, as Suzerain of his city of Viane, he ordered the images 
there to be quietly taken from the churches, characterized 
this popular insurrection as insensate and flagitious." Many 
of the leading confederates not only were offended with the 
proceedings, but in their eagerness to chastise the iconoclasts 
and to escape from a league of.which they were wear}', began to 
take severe measures against the ministers and Reforniers, of 
whom they had constituted themselves in April the especial 
protectors. 

The next remarkable characteristic of these tumults was’ 
the almost entire abstinence of the rioters from personal out- 
rage and from pillage. The testimony of a very bitter, but 
honest Catholic at Valenciennes, is remarkable upon this 
point. “ Certain chroniclers,” said he, “ have greatly mis- 
taken the character of this image-breaking. It has been said 
that the Calvinists killed a hundred priests in this city, cutting 
some of them into pieces, and burning ethers over a slow 
fire. I remember very well everything which happened upon 
that abominable day, and I can affirm J;hat not a single priest 
was injured. The Huguenots took good care not to mjin-e 
in any way the living imagesP ^ This was the case every- 
where. Catholic and Protestant writers agree that no deeds 
of violence were committed against man or woman.' 

It would be also very easy to accumulate a vast weight of 
testimony as to their forbearance from robbery. They de- 
stroyed for destruction’s sake, not for purposes of plunder. 
Although belonging to the lowest classes of society, they left 
heaps of jewellery, of gold and silver plate, of costly embroi* 
dery, lying unheeded upon the ground. They felt instinc* 

I De la Barre MS. i 

- Groen v. Prinst., Archiyjs, etc., ii. 261, 265, 483. 

^ Histoire des choses le'^^lus memorables, etc. — M.S. 

■* See Letter of Clough already quoted — Compare .Strada, v. 215, for 
proofs of the abstinence from insult of the nuns and other women on 
this memorable occasion. 
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lively that a great passion ^Yould be contaminated by admix- 
ture with paltry motives. In Flanders a compan}’ of rioters 
hanged one of their own number for stealing articles to the 
value of five shillings.’ In Valenciennes the iconoclasts were 
offered large sums if they would refrain from desecrating the 
churches of that city, but they rejected the proposal with 
disdain. The honest Catholic burgher who recorded the 
fact, observed that he did so because of the many misrepre- 
sentations on the subject, not because he wished to flatter 
heresy and rebellion.^ 

At Tournay, the greatest scrupulousness was observed 
upon this point. The floor of the cathedral was strewn with 
“ pearls and precious stones, with chalices and reliquaries of 
silver and gold;” but the ministers of the reformed religion, 
in company with the magistrates, came to the spot, and found 
ho difficulty, although utterly without power to prevent the 
storm, in taking quiet possession of the wreck. “ had 
everything of value,” says Procureur-General De la Barre, 

“ carefully inventoried, weighed, locked in chests, and placed 
under a strict guard in the prison of the Halle, to which one 
set of keys was given to the ministers, and another to the 
magistrates.”'* I^’ho will dare to censure in very severe 
language this havSc among stocks and stones in a land where 
so many living men and women, of more value than many 
statues, had been slaughtered by the inquisition, and ndiere 
Alva’s “ Blood Tribunal ” was so soon to eclipse even that 
terrible institution in the number of its victims and the 
amount of its confiscations ? 

Yet the effect of the riots was destined to be most disas- 
trous for a time to the reforming p.arty. It furni.shcd plausible 
excuses for many lukewarm friends of their cause to withdraw 
from .all connection with it.’ Egmont denounced the proceed- 
ings as highly flagitious, and busied himself with punishing 
the criminals in Flanders.'* The Regent was beside bcr.se!f 
with indignation and terror. Philip, when he he.ar(l the 
news, fell into a paroxysm of frenzy. “It shall cost them 

* Burgon, itbi st/f'. . . 

" “ Cc ii’csl p*T5; que jo veiullc f! fitter Ifi rObclIion ct 1 horc^u*, 
qualifier l>eni!pne ct debonnairc.’''— 

^ Pasquicr dc la Barre MS,, f 33 ‘ . 

^ Groen V. l*rinst., ArcluvcN, il. 2S2, ' I au'H 
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^ dear!” he cried, as he tore his beard for rage; “ it shall cost 
them dear 1 I swear it by the soul of my father ! ” ‘ The 
Reformation in the Netherlands, by the fury of these fanatics, 
was thus made apparently to abandon the high ground upon 
which it had stood in the early summer. I’he sublime 
spectacle of the multitudinous field-preaching was sullied by 
the excesses of the image-breaking. T he religious war, 
before imminent, became inc\’itable. 

Nevertheless, the first effect of the tumults was a temporary 
advantage to the Reformers. A great concession was c.xtortcd 
from the fears of the Duchess Regent, who was certainly 
placed in a terrible po.sition. Her conduct was not heroic, 
although she might be forgiven for trepidation. Her treachery, 
however, under these trj-ing circumstances was less venial. 
At three o’clock in the morning of the 22nd of August," 
Orange, Egmont, Horn, Hoogstraaten, Mansfeld, and othei;s 
were summoned to the palace. They found her already 
equipped for flight, surrounded by her waiting-women, cham- 
berlains and lackeys, while the mules and hackneys stood 
harnessed in the court-yard, and her bodyguard were pre- 
pared to mount at a moment’s notice.”' She announced her 
intention of retreating at once to Mons, in which city, owing 
to Aerschot’s care, she hoped to find refyge against tlie fury 
of the rebellion then sweeping the country. Her alarm was 
almost beyond control. She was certain that the storm was 
ready to burst upon Brussels, and'^that every Catholic was 
about to be massacred before her eyes. Aremberg, Berlaj'- 
mont, and Noircarmes, were with the Duchess when the 
other seigniors arrived. 

A part of the Duke of Aerschot’s company had been 
ordered out to escort the projected flight to Mons. Orange, 
Horn, Egmont, and Hoogstraaten implored her to desist from 
her fatal resolution. They represented that such a retreat 

* Letter of Morillon to Granvelle, 29th September, 1566, inGachard, 
Anal. Belg. 254. 

- Correspondance de Marg. d’Autridie, 188, sqq. Letter of Horn in 
Foppens, Supplement, ii. 477, sqq. Vit. Viglii, 47, 48. Vigl. Epist. 
ad Hopperum, 373. ji 

^ Letter of Horn tc^^i^montigny, in Foppens’ and in Byvocgsels’ 
Authent. Stukken tot de Hist. v. P. Bor, i. 91, 92. Vit. Viglii, tdn 
supra. Correspondance de Marg. d’Autriche, uid sup. Correspond- 
auce de Philippe II., i. 452-454. 
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before a mob would be the very means of ruining the country. 
They denounced all persons who had counselled the scheme, 
as enemies of his Majesty and herself. They protested their 
readiness to die at her feet in her defence, but besought her 
not to abandon the post of duty in the hour of peril. While 
they were thus anxiously debating, Viglius entered the clram- 
ber. With tears streaming do\vn her cheeks, I\Iargaret 
turned to the aged President, uttering fierce reproaclies and 
desponding lamentations. Viglius brought the news that the 
citizens had taken possession of the gates, and were resolved 
not to permit her departure from the cit}’. He reminded 
her, according to the indispensable practice of all wise coun- 
sellors, that he had been constantly predicting this result. 
He, however, failed in administering much consolation, or 
in suggesting any remedy. He was, in truth, in as great a 
panic as herself, and it was, according to the statement of 
the Duchess, mainly in order to save the President from 
threatened danger, that she eventually resolved to make con- 
cessions. “ Viglius,” wrote Margaret to Philip, “ is so much 
afraid of being cut to pieces, that his timidity has become 
incredible.” ‘ Upon the warm assurance of Count Horn, 
that he would enable her to escape from the city, .sliould it 
become necessary, ^pr would perish in the attempt, a promise 
in which he was seconded by the rest of the seignions, she 
consented to remain for the day in her palace.' Mansfeld 
was appointed captain-general of the city: Egmont, Horn, 
Orange, and the others agreed to serve under his orders, and 
all went down together to the Town Hou.se. The magi-stmtes 
were summoned, a general meeting of the citizens was con- 
vened, and the announcement made of Mansfeld’s ajjpoint- 
ment, together w’ith an earnest appeal to all lione.st men to 
support the government. The appeal was answered by a 
shout of unanimous approbation, an enthusiastic })romise to 
live or die with the Regent, and the expression of a re.solu- 
tion to permit neither Reformed preaching nor image-bre.'ik- 
ing within the .city. ' 

Nevertheless, at seven o’clock in the evening, the Diirlies^ 
again sent for the seigniors. She iyormerl them that she 
had received fre.sh and certain information tliat the ehurche-s 

’ Corrc>?j)oncIancc cle rJu’Iijipc [[., L 460, ,\6x. 

' Letter of Horn to ^toIU^I;ny, ubi stlf. 
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^ Avere to be sacked that very night; that Viglius, Berlaymont, 
and Aremberg were to be killed, and that herself and Egniont 
were to be taken prisoners. She repeated many times that 
she had been ill-advised, expressed bitter regret at having 
deferred her flight from the city, and called upon those who 
had obstructed her plan, now to fulfil their promises. T. urn- 
ing fiercely upon Count Horn, she uttered a volley of re- 
proaches upon his share in the transaction. “You are the 
cause,” said she, “ that I am now in this position. Why do 
you not redeem your pledge and enable me to leave this 
place at once? ” ^ Horn replied that he was ready to do so if 
she were resolved to stay no longer. He would at the 
instant cut his way through the guard at the Caudenberg 
gate, and bring her out in safety, or die in the effort. At 
the same time he assured her that he gave no faith to the 
idle reports flying about the city, reminded her that nobles, 
magistrates, and citizens were united in her defence, and in 
brief used the same arguments which had before been used 
to pacify her alarm. The nobles were again successful in 
enforcing their counsels, the Duchess Avas spared the ignominy 
and the disaster of a retreat before an insurrection which was 
only directed against statues, and the ecclesiastical treasures 
of Brussels were saved from sacrilege.^ ^ 

On the 25th August came the crowning act of what the 
Reformers considered their most complete triumph, and the 
Regent her deepest degradation, ^t Avas found necessary 
under the alarming aspect of affairs, that liberty of AAmrship, 
in places Avhere it had been already established, should be 
accorded to the neA\' religion. Articles of agreement to this 
'effect AA'ere accordingly draAvn up and exchanged betAveen the 
goA'ernment and Louis of Nassau, attended by fifteen others 
of the confederacy. A corresponding pledge Avas signed by 
them, that so long as the Regent AA^as true to her engage- 
ment, they Avould consider their preAuously existing league 
annulled, and Avould assist cordially in every endeavour to 
maintain tranquillity and support the authority of his Majesty. 


gj' Letter of Horn to M^tigny, ubi sup. Hoofd, iii. 107. Bor, ii. 

rl ^ M. Lorrespondance de Marg. d’Autriche, ttbi sub. 

ii If-) i. ubi sup. Groen v. Priiist., Archives, 

n. 237, 238. Hopper, Rec. et Mem., 99. ' 
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Th'e important Accord was then duly signed by the Duchess. ; 
It declared that the inquisition was abolished, that hisj 
Majesty would soon issue a new general edict, expressl)' and I 
unequivocally protecting the nobles against all evil conse-i 
quences from past transactions, that they were to be employed 
in the royal service, and that public preaching according to! 
the forms of the new religion was to be practised in places ^ 
where it had already taken place. Letters , general were- 
immediately despatched to the senates of all the cities, pro-! 
claiming these articles of agreement and ordering their: 
execution.^ Thus for a fleeting moment there was a thri’ 
of joy throughout the Netherlands. The_ inquisition wa 
thought for ever abolished, the era of religious reformatior; 
arrived. 
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> Bor, ii. 97, 98. Hoofd, iii. 109. Strada, v. 222. Hopper, Red 
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